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Art. I. Report of J. Lancaster’s Progress from the Year 1798, 
with the Report of the Finance Committee for the Year 
1810: To which is prefixed, an Address of the Committee for 
Promoting the Royal Lancasterian System for the Education 
of the Poor. $vo. pp. 86. London. Printed by J. Lancaster 
at the Royal Free School Press in Southwark. 1811. 


An Account of the why on of Joseph Lancaster’s Plan for the 
Education of Poor Children, and the Training of Masters 
for Country Schools ; with Lists of Subscribers. 8vo. Print- 
ed by J. Lancaster at the Royal Free School Press. 1810. 


A Comparative View of the two new Systems of Education for 
the Infant Poor; in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Officialty of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, on Tuesday, April 23d; and at Durham, on 

hursday, May 12th, 1811. By the Rev. R. G. Bowyer, 
LL. B., Prebendary of Durham, and Official. 8vo. pp. 25. 
London.  Riyingtons. 13811. 


The National Religion the foundation of National Education ; 
a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London, on Thursday, June \Sth, 1811, being the time of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Children educated in the Charity 
Schools in and about the Cities of London and Wesminster : 
To which is added, a Collection of Notes, containing Proofs 
and Illustrations. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. R.S. Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Preached and printed at the request of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 4th Edition. 8vo. pp. 34. 
London. Rivingtons. 1811. 


E laid before our readers, a year ago, a full, and, as far 

as we either are conscious ourselves, or have ever heard 

during the controversy, an impartial view of the great question 
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concerning the Education of the Poor. Feeling, in common 
with every true friend of his country and of mankind, the un- 
speakable importance of diffusing the blessings of instruction 
among the lower orders of the people, our only anxiety was to 
see the most effectual means employed for this great purpose ; 
and, so far from taking any lively interest in the discussions be- 
tween Mr. Lancaster and Dr. Bell, we were disposed to concur 
in Sir T. Barnard’s benevolent wish, that one half of the poor 
might be educated by the one plan, and the remainder by the 
other. It was with infinite reluctance, therefore, that we saw 
ourselves forced into the controversy carried on by the friends of 
the two systems; nor should we have descended at all into the 
arena, had it not become pretty evident, that an effort was mak- 
ing bya religious (we believe it would be more correct to say a 
political) faction, to cry down Mr. Lancaster and his supporters ; 
not because his method was inferior to Dr. Bell’s—for the heat 
of controversy has never, we believe, excited any one to this 
pitch—but because, although acknowledged by all to be both 
the cheaper and more efficacious of the two, it was invented and 
propagated by a Sectarian. For an ample account of the two 
systems, and a statement of the claims to the merit of invention, 
which both the worthy persons in question undoubtedly have, 
we must refer, once for all, to the article in our Number for 
October 1810. The reader will there find, in what particulars 
Mr. Lancaster’s method is superior to the other ; and an esti- 
mate, from facts, of the degree in which it possesses that supe- 
riority. Indeed, a word may suffice to turn the scale wholly in 
its favour ;—it embraces every thing contained in Dr. Bell’s me- 
thed, by which the work of tnstruction either rs or is pretend- 
ed to be, facilitated; and it comprehends, in“addition to Dr. 
Bell’s inventions, (if we are to call them his, for the sake of a- 
voiding a dispute about words, it being abundantly plain that 
many of them are neither Dr. Bell’s nor Mr. Lancaster’s*,) a 
number of inventions which no one has ever denied to Mr. Lan- 
caster, calculated, m an eminent degree, both to expedite the 
work of tuition, and to diminish its expense. We have no 
other ground for preferring Mr. Lancaster’s method to Dr. Bell’s, 


* In addition to what has already been said on this point, we 
would only refer the reader to the account of the Chevalier Paulet’s 
establishment at Paris, contained im the Literary Repository for 
April 1788, and republished by Mr. Lancaster in 1809. The most 
important and fundamental of the methods claimed for Dr. Bell by 
oe ra, are there detailed minutely, many years before he opened 

nis school. 
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except only this, that it teaches reading, writing and accounts, 
better and cheaper. Its enemies cannot deny this ; nor do they 
attempt to deny it; but they say, Mr. Lancaster is a dissenter; 
and he does not, together with the branches of education just 
mentioned, teach a fourth branch, viz. theology; that is, the 
doctrines of the Church of England. This is truly, and in a few 
words, the present state of the question, - 

Having, in the article referred to, brought down the history 
of the system, and of the controversy arising out of it, to the time 
when Mr, Lancaster had completed his discoveries, we now 
resume the subject, in order to make our readers acquainted 
with the progress which it has made in the country,—the condi- 
tion in which it is now placed,—the new efforts which are mak- 
ing by its baffled adversaries,—and the means of promoting it, 
which are within the reach of almost every one who peruses these 
pages. 

It is already known to our readers, that for many years Mr. 
Lancaster laboured alone, and almost unassisted, in the promo- 
tion of his great plan for the universal diffusion of education. 
In 1798, his school in the Borough was opened: by degrees it 
increased in size, and, with its increase, his methods of saving 
expense were gradually invented and perfected ; until, in 1805, 
when it had been converted into a free school, it was the means 
of instructing and training to habits of industry, as well as of 
knowledge, a thousand poor children at one and the same time. 
During this period of solitary exertion, the expenses of his un- 
dertaking were defrayed partly by the profits of a printing press 
attached to the school, and the sale of his publications, and partly 
by the subscriptions of public-spirited individuals, in whom be- 
nevolence is instinctive, and the love of their country regulates 
their care for the welfare of its humblest habitants. Among 
these, we must give the first places to the Duke of Bedford and 
Lord Somerville, the two earliest patrons whose kindness it has 
been the fortune of Mr. Lancaster to experience. In 1805, 
the King began to inquire into his merits, and those of his plan. 
The result was perfectly satisfactory; and obtained for the new 
system that liberal and ample support which his Majesty has 
uniformly bestowed upon it, with the steady consistency so pecu- 
liarly alaiaind to his character. The Prince of Wales, and 
the other branches of the Royal Family, followed the example 
set by the illustrious head of their house ; and the patronage thus 
secured to the system, increased the funds destined for its main- 
tenance, and secured it, for a while at least, from the interested or 
ignorant calumnies of bigotry. 

While the school under Mr. Lancaster’s immediate superia- 
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tendance was thus thriving, and affording, not only the means 
of instruction to those immediately frequenting it, but the mo- 
del for similar establishments in other parts of the country, its m- 
defatigable founder was spreading the new system still more effec- 
tually through the kingdom, by repeated journeys to the great 
provincial towns, where he superintended the formation of 
schools, and by educating in the Borough a number of young 
men, who might act as masters in these new seminaries. — Not- 
withstanding the utmost skill in economizing the expenditure, 
and a frugality and self-denial, as to personal expense, perhaps 
without any example, the sums required for these enlarged un- 
dertakings so far exceeded the profits of the printing press, and 
the donations of the patrons, that a considerable debt was ac- 
cumulated. Mr. Lancaster was on the point of meeting the fate 
of almost all benevolent projectors, whom ridicule and distrust 
may have spared in the outset of their career ; and the ruin of his 
plans would in all probability have been involved in his own.. It 
may be proper to state, somewhat more particularly, the origin of 
his embarrassments. 

The sums expended in erecting the necessary buildings, at 
the institution for training schoolmasters, amounted. to above 
3500/.,—exceeding, by 2876/., the sums subscribed for this pure 
pose. The expenses of boarding the young men during their 
education for schoolmasters, were about 1200/..a year ; while the 
annual fund, begun by the Royal Family for this purpose, was 
for some time only 600/. An attempt had been made, at Maid- 
en Bradley, under the patronage of the Duke of Somerset, to 
establish an institution for training village schoolmasters; but it 
unfortunately failed, and produced a loss of 1200/. The failure 
of a person at Camberwell to defray, as he had engaged, the 
eo of a school erected there, burthened Mr. Lancaster with 
a further debt of 400/. ; and by these, and some other outgoings 
of inferior note, he was indebted to the amount of 6449/., while 
his whole property was only valued at 3500/. 

Such was the almost hopeless state of his finances early in 
1808, notwithstanding the respectable patronage which. he.en- 
joyed, aud the rapid progress which his great plan was making. 
Surrounded as we are by the blind zealots of a religious faction, 
and the interested politicians who would turn their fury to ac- 
count, and employ it in the encouragement of ignorance and 
servility, we feel it necessary to guard, with a scrupulous cau- 
tion, against every misconception, and te anticipate, at each 
step, the falsehoods which the enemies of education will not fail 
to mvent. Lest, therefore, they should continue to _ pervert 
their hireling press to the abuse of this good man and his works, 
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and accuse him of extravagance, of squandering away the funds 
of his institution, and thus loading it with debt, (nor would such 
a charge be in anywise more false and shameless than the calum- 
nies with which their writings daily teem against him,) we shall 
present an extract from one of the reports made of the state of 
his affairs by a committe of his creditors themselves ; and we do 
so the more willingly, because this passage offers one of the 
most affecting pictures any where to be found, of virtuous ip- 
dustry, and honest, enlightened zeal, struggling against the, hard 
necessities of a poverty occasioned by excess of charity and be- 
nevolence. It states, that the committee, ‘ when, in 1808, they 
‘ first examined into his affairs, and the nature of his embar- 
‘rassments, were exceedingly gratified to find, that his debts 
‘ originated from engagements entered into with different trades- 
‘ men for accomplishing the various objects of rendering his sys- 
‘tem for the education of the poor, an institution for national 
‘benefit. The principal of these were for bricklayer, timber- 
‘merchant, carpenter, typefounder, stationer, furniture, and 
‘other necessaries for such an establishment. They found, that 
‘ although there were at that time in the family, twenty-four per- 
‘sons to be boarded, there was scarcely a debt owing to any 
‘butcher ; for the family, during a considerable time, had only 
‘enjoyed the taste of butcher's meat when an occasional do- 
‘nation at the school furnished them with the means of pur- 
‘chasing a small quantity. The family had subsisted chiefly on 
‘ bread and milk; and, to the honour of a Baker in the neigh- 
‘ bourhood, to whom there was a considerable debt owing, it 
‘ must be mentioned, that when a degree of surprise was mani- 
‘fested at having given so ,large a credit, he replied—“ The 
“¢ good which Mr. Lancaster has done to the poor of this neigh- 
“ bourhood is such, that, as long as I have a loaf left, [will 
“ give the half of it, to enable him to continue such* beueficial 
“ exertions.” 

We believe that there are few readers of this touching pas- 
sage who will not regret that the name of the Baker has been, 
concealed from them. The rest of Mr. Lancaster’s creditors, 
however, (and we say it without any insmuation of blame) were 
not of the same description ; and he could no longer hope to 
enjoy his personal freedom. Writs were out against him in 
different counties ; and, not to give our readers the pain of going 
through such afflicting details, his own fate and that of his sys- 
tem was at hand, when, most fortunately for the community, the 
state of his affairs attracted the notice of a few private indivi- 
duals, most of them in humble stations, but endowed with an 
enlightened zeal and generosity which would adorn a throne, 
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Atthe head of this most honourable list, we must place Mr. Jo- 
seph Fox,—a man by no means in affluent circumstances, but 
earning a comfortable income by the labours of his profession. 
Impressed with a strong belief in the excellence of the new sys- 
tem, and foreseeing the incalculable benefits which must result 
from its universal diffusion, he was resolved, at the risk of in- 
volving his own affairs, to stay if possible, the ruin which seem- 
ed impending over Mr. Lancaster’s. Upon inquiring into the 
state of his debts, and finding that the sum of three thousand 
six hundred pounds would be required in the first instance to re- 
lieve the concern, this generous and courageous man instantly 
gave bills to that amount ; and it has fallen to the lot of him, 
who now pays this feeble homage to such rare virtue, to see 
those very bills preserved, with proofs of their punctual pay- 
ment, and, as a frugal mark of respect, bound together ina 
small volume, of eloquence far surpassing the eloges of acade- 
micians, or the chronicles of kings and conquerors. ‘Together 
with Mr. Fox, five other worthy and enlightened men joined in 
relieving Mr. Lancaster from his difficulties. These were, Mr. 
Jackson,* member of Parliament for Dover, Mr. William Al- 
len, Mr. Corston, Mr. Sturge, and Mr. Foster. They examin- 
ed the whole state of Mr. Lancaster’s affairs—undertook the en- 
tire management of his pecuniary concerns—advanced, partly 
by way of gift, partly by loan, considerable sums of money, re- 
paying, in this way, some of the large advance originally made 
by Mr. Fox—obtained, by soliciting their friends, a loan of no 
less than 4000/. for the use of the Institution—and thus put the 
new system upon the same footing on which it stood before the 
commencement of Mr. Lancaster’s difficulties. 'To particularize 
the time and labour bestowed by these six individuals, and espe- 
cially by Mr. Fox and Mr. Allen, in promoting this great 
scheme of beneficence, would require an enumeration far too 
long for the bounds of this present article. Since the beginning 
of 1808, it is perhaps no exaggeration to say, that each of them 
(certainly each of the two whom we have particularly mention- 
ed,) has in this good work doubled whatever previously formed 
the business of his active life. The money which these indivi- 


* In the delightful task of bestowing unqualified praise, we would 
fain avoid expressing ourselves more warmly of one individual than 
another, where all are so eminently deserving ; but the various em- 
ployments of Mr. Jackson both in his public and private character, 
as a merchant, a senator, and an Rast India Direetor, in all which 
capacities he is equally respectable, make his exertions for Mr. Lan- 
caster peculiarly meritorious. 
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duals have advanced during that period, is more easily estimated ; 
but the whole amount of it does not appear im any part of the Re- 
port now before us. We only learn that, besides other’ aums, 
exclusive of their several contributions to the 4000/, loan, and 
exclusive also of their annual subscriptions, these six gentlemen 
have already advanced nearly six thousand pounds, in very unequal 
proportions. 

As soon as these extraordinary efforts had removed the ob- 
structions to Mr. Lancaster’s exertions, he resumed his unwea- 
ried course of labour, and, if possible, redoubled lis activity 
and zeal. The advantages of his journies and lectures in the 
provinces, had been found to warrant an extension of this 
plan; and it was facilitated by the supply which the Bo- 
rough school now afforded, both of young persons, who could 
fill his place during his absence, and of teachers for such semi- 
naries as might be established in consequence of his provincial 
tours. During the last four years, accordingly, a considerable 
portion of his time has been devoted to those circuits; and with 
what effect, the papers before us abundantly prove. ‘They con- 
tain the returns for the years 1807, 1808, 1809 and 1810,— 
including the year before the trustees began to manage his con- 
cerns,—but stopping short at the commencement of the present 
year, when a further change, as we shall immediately see, took 
place in the establishment. In the three years ending 1809, 
Mr. Lancaster performed twelve journies, travelling 3062 miles. 
Ya, the course of these, he delivered seventy-four lectures, which 
were attended by 25,650 persons. No regular account of the 
sums collected at the close of the lectures appears to have been 
kept, except for the last of these years; and it amounted to 
6007. The subscriptions afterwards raised for promoting the 

lan in each place where he had then preached the doctrine of 
t to the poor, amounted to 11,850/. No less than forty-five 
schools, for the instruction of 11,300 children, were established 
in different parts of the kingdom, in consequence of these jour- 
nies and lectures. In each case, Mr. Lancaster arranged the 
plan, both of the meetings for forming the school, and of the 
school itself—entered into the details of the establishment—and 
furnishing both the general scheme and the instruction neces- 
sary to conduct it. Indeed, the master appointed to carry on 
each school was previously trained by him, and made acquaint- 
ed with his method at the Borough seminary. Important as 
these labours had been, his exertions in 1810 far exceeded 
them. In that one year, he travelled 3775 miles—delivered 
sixty-seven lectures to 23,480 persons—raised at the time 16601. 
and afterwards 5250/.—and established no less than fifty new 
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scheols, at which 14,200 poor children are now receiving the 
blessings of education. If we suppose that his progress during 
the present year is only equal to that of the last, we shall have, 
for the whole individual exertions of Mr. Lancaster during the 
dast five years, in this one department of travelling only, 208 
lectures delivered to 72,610 persons ;—about 27,0001. raised in 
consequence, 145 schools established, and about 40,000 r 
children constant/y taught ;—so that the numbers of those alrea- 
dy educated may amount to above eighty thousand, and this in- 
dependent of the schools taught by Mr. Lancaster himself, 
where above 6000 have been educated under his own eye, inde- 
pendent too of the numerous schools which have been formed 
in different places where he has never been able to go, upon 
the model which he has furnished, and with such instructions 
as he has communicated by his publications and correspend- 
ence. If we state the whole number of children who owe to 
this distinguished person one of the first of blessings, at a hun- 
dred thousand, we certainly do not exaggerate the effects of his 
system, cramped as its operation has been by many untoward 
circumstances, and short as is the period during which it has 
been in action. 

What we bave now said refers almost exclusively to England, 
—to which country, indeed, the practical knowledge of the sys- 
tem was, till very lately, confined. In this end of the island, 
our excellent establishment of parish schools rendered it less ne- 
cessary—except, perhaps, in the case of large towns, which age 
almost inevitably deprived of the benefit of that institution. “It 
is little more than two years, we believe, since the first attempt 
was made to establish a school on Mr. Lancaster’s plan in Scot- 
land ; and there are already at least fifteen in operation, at which 
nearly five thousand children, of all sects and communions, re- 
ceive the elements of literature. The most extensive establish- 
ments are in Glasgow, where there are already three schools, 
each containing from 300 to 800 children; and one is now 
building at the Lanark cotton mills, to contain uo less than 1000. 
Tn this city there are three, the largest and most perfect of which 
is attended by 400 children; and we have learned, with great 
pleasure, that the clergymen and heritors of several populous par- 
ishes have already agreed to organize the established parochial 
schools upon this admirable system. 

With regard to Ireland, our information is less precise and 
positive,—though it is with the most sincere pleasure that we 
announce, that. Mr. Lancaster himself is now employed in that 
country,» by the chief secretary Mr. W. W. Pole ; and that ve- 
ry extensive and liberal establishments are understood to be in 
contemplation. We have heard, however, of at least nine or 
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ten large schools that have been already opened in that kingdom; 
and the most remarkable thing is, that, though all taught by Pro- 
testant masters, they are resorted to indiscriminately by Catholics 
and Protestants, except in those few cases where some overzeal- 
ous persons have insisted upon the introduction of the Church 
Catechism. The testimony which is borne, by some of the Pro- 
testant teachers of these seminaries, as to the good disposition of 
the Catholics, and the obstructions which poverty and bigotry 
have thrown in the way of this great work of beneficence, appears 
to usto be extremely touching and important. ‘'The Roman 
* Catholics,’ says one of them, ina letter which we have seen 
from Omagh, ‘ are as desirous of a Testament or a Bible as the 
‘ Protestants; indeed, in many cases moreso; so that the num- 
‘ ber of books I require is considerable,—If 1 am not to look to 
* London,’ he adds, ‘ for such books, I fear I must give up my 
‘ present exertions. I have no pecuniary aid to buy books ; and 
‘ I cannot afford to do so in addition to my other exertions. Did 
‘ I belong to aparty, I might have aid :—butldo not. I take 
‘ part with the poor insulted Roman Catholics, who possess, in 
‘ this country, a feeling and affection for any kindness shown 
‘ them, beyond what the history of any other people can furnish.’ 
These are the people whom we are told it is impossible to concil- 
jate,—and these are the means of conciliation that have been 
tried ! 

We cannot better close this period of our history, than by ex- 
tracting from the Report a few instances, in Mr, Lancaster’s own 
words, of the facility with which his system may be spread, and 
of the primary necessity of providing a due supply of school- 
masters, that is, of boys sufficiently educated to superintend 
schools : for it is a distinguishing excellence of this plan, that a 
lad of ordinary talents cannot become a tolerable proficient in his 
own learning, without acquiring the skill and habits requisite ina 
schoolmaster. 

« During a severe illness, which, in 1809, confined me to my bed 
some weeks at Bristol, the master of that school, who had been edu- 
cated from an early age in my own, attended me in all my painful 
illness with the most filial affection. A boy only thirteen years of 
age, kept school for him with so great success, that when my recove- 
ry enabled me to return to town, being in a feeble state, I required 
the master to accompany me, and, during a week’s absence, this lad 
was sole governor of the school. This boy had obtained his know- 
ledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, in the Bristol school in less 
than eighteen months. On coming in, he was one of the lowest 
classes ; and at the end of twelve months, he excelled every boy in 
the school, and had become monitor-general. The committee visit- 
ed the school in the master’s absence, and found this excellent lad, 
to use a schoolboy’s expression, “ king of the castle.” 
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« It not being judged proper, at shat time, to enlarge the family 
in Southwark, I boarded and clothed him in Bristol for twelve 
months ; after which, | received him home to the Borough. In a short 
time he was placed as master at a school at Southgate, built and sup- 
ported by my friend John Walker, esq., to extend the blessing of 
education to the poor children in that neighbourhood. My worthy 
friend speaks in the most pleasing manner of the ability and good 
conduct of this amiable and excellent boy. In this statement is the 
pleasing history of a boy, whose talents would have most likely been 
buried under the rubbish of ignorance, had not the facilities of this 
system developed them. This, however, is but one proof of many 
which might be adduced of the good done by it. An ignorant lad 
comes to school in 1807 ;—in about two years after, he is able to 
conduct the Institution in which he obtained his learning. In three 
years, after a little instruction in the Borough Road, be proves him- 
self qualified to conduct a large school, to the satisfaction of his im- 
mediate patron, and the delight of all that visit it. 

‘ To bring all the instances I might advance, would fill a volume, 
instead ofa brief Report. I must not, however, omit one lad, James 
George Penney. About the year 1805, this boy attended the school 
in Southwark. He was fatherless, and his mother poor. At that 
time he would often come to school in the morning, and remain 
there till night without any dinner. This was soon discovered by 
his feeling schoolfellows, some of whom dried up the tears which 
hunger occasioned, and supplied his wants by a contribution of 
bread and meat, which some of them were pleased to call ‘a parish 
dinner.” This circumstance coming to my knowledge, and knowing 
him to bean excellent boy, | took him into my house. , At first he 
appeared dull, from habitual depression. The close of the year be- 
fore last, he was sent into Shropshire, and spent about six months 
there, in the house of a most liberal and excellent clergyman. The 
first village school that he orgamized was for 250 children; and such 
was the progress made by the scholars, that, in one case, the clergy- 
man was applied to by aman to inform him if such improvement 
could be made by any thing short of witchcraft. This worthy boy 
did not leave that part of the nation without organizing schools for 
near 1000 children, which number is likely to be doubled in the en- 
suing summer, many persons of influence in that part of the country 
having been convinced of the great goud to be obtained by the uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge among the lower orders of society. This 
lad is now settled at Bath over a school of 300 children ; and my ac- 
counts from Sir Horace Mann, Baronet, the President, speak highly 
of the state of the school, and conduct of the master. 

- ‘An excellent lad, not fourteen, has just materially aided the or- 
ganization of the school at Coventry fur 400 children. The com- 
mittee, to express their sense of his services, have voluntarily allow: 
ed for his board, &c. at the rate of 60/. perannum. This is not 
quoted as a precedent, but as a proof of the boy’s activity and me- 
rits. A boy of seventeen keeps a school at Newbury for 200 chil- 
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dren; another at Chichester, about eighteen, will soon have $00, 
These facts prove, that this system possesses the power of accom- 
plishing considerable good with small means. 

‘ A young man, just turned of twenty, and educated in the Bo- 
rough Road, conducted a school at Bradley before he was sixteen, 
and had the thanks of the Duke of Somerset for his excellent con- 
duct and usefulness. After this, he organized schools in Liver- 
pool and several other places, with reputation and credit. He some 
time ago settled in Birmingham with a school of 400 children, which 
it is hoped will soon be extended to a thousand. The instances of 
real and extensive usefulness among my young men and boys are so 
numerous and interesting, that I purpose to take the first leisure op- 
portunity to publish them as a sort of history of this system.’ Ree 
port, p. 9--11. 

Such of our readers as have honoured the preceding pages 
with their attention, must have arrived at several conclusions 
upon which we must entreat them for a moment to rest. We 
have seen the amount of the debt which had been contracted, 
before the six gentlemen took Mr. Lancaster’s affairs into their 
hands. We have also seen, that those gentlemen took that 
debt upon themselves, and increased it by a considerable sum, 
in carrying on the concern for three years ending 1810. It bas 
appeared, that the supplies from all quarters, including profits 
of printing, donations, and annual subscriptions, fell uniformly 
short of the regular demands of the establishment. In fact, to 
carry it on upon the same scale, would have required double 
the income, without making any provision for the liquidation of 
the debt. But we have also seen, that the chief expense, the 
training of schoolmasters, is of all others the most essential to 
the progress of the system; and that the Borough school is 
now so completely arrayed, as to furnish the easy means of edu- 
cating all the poor children im the United Kingdoms, requir- 
ing only such supplies of money as may suffice to maintain the 
proper number of youths, while they are learning to. act as 
schoolmasters wherever they may be wanted. Lastly, we have 
seen, that the six gentlemen so often mentioned, beside their — 
unwearied and anxious labours, have advanced large sums of 
money, part of which indeed they always intended as a free gift ; 
but the rest of the burden, it seems natural for the other friends 
of the cause to desire may be shared by them. 

A knowledge of the facts already stated, had suggested these 
considerations to several wellwishers of Mr. Lancaster’s plan, 
about the beginning of last winter ; and it appeared manifest to 
them, that steps should without delay be taken, for placing his 
affairs in a more regular train of management, and giving to 
his system all the efficacy of which it was susceptible. Motives 
of delicacy might prevent the six private friends from coming 
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forward with a statement of their own proceedings ; for that 
might have looked like a display of their claims to the lasting gra- 
titude of their country ; and a proposition, that the rest of the 
community should unite in supporting the system, might, if 
proceeding from them, be liable to misconstruction. It was 
therefore necessary that others should exert themselves, in or- 
der to prevent the encouragement of Mr. Lancaster’s plan from 
being confined to the very small circle of his private friends ; 
and to give the country at large an opportunity of joining them 
in their enlightened and disinterested efforts for the benefit of 
mankind. After examining privately the state of the concern, 
and obtaining the full approbation, both of Mr. Lancaster, and 
the principal branches of the Royal Family, and Nobility, who 
had shown themselves his steady supporters, they called a meet- 
ing about the middle of last December, which was respectably 
attended ; and a number of resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to, the substance only of which it is necessary to state, as torm- 
ing the basis of the establishment which is now carrying on the 
new system of education. 


It was the universal opinion, both of the gentlemen present,” 


and of a vastly greater number who had given them authority 
to act in their names, that an Jnstitution should be formed for 
the encouragement and extension of education on Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s plan ;—that it should be open to all persons, of every rank 
and description in the community,—of every political or religi- 
ous sect or denomination. Such, in general, were the views of 
this meeting. But it appeared evident, from the previous his- 
tory of the system, that a more specific mode of promoting it, 
and consequently a more definite object for the proposed Iusti- 
tution, might easily be pointed out, All that seemed wanting 
was, that a suffic:ent fund should be provided for liquidating the 
debt already contracted, and a sufficient annual income raised 
for enlarging the seminary in the Borough, so as to afford the 
means of training whatever number of schoolmasters the pro- 
vincial establishments might require. The present anuual in- 
come was stated at about a thousand pounds. It was desirable 
that this should be raised, by yearly subscriptions, to at least 
three thousand. ‘The debt of the concern, amounting to about 
5000/., might be liquidated by occasional payments out of the 
donations received from time to time. It was plain that the 
regular management of Mr. Lancaster’s affairs, would best be 
left in the hands of the six gentlemen already mentioned, who 
had been constituted his trustees, and possessed the entite con- 
fidence both of himself and the friends to his plan, A commit- 
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tee of forty-seven respectable Noblemen and Gentlemen were 
chosen, to superintend the general concerns of the Institution, 
and to receive, at stated meetings, the Reports of the trustees. 
The first and steady friends of the system, the Duke of Bedford 
and Lord Somerville, were nominated Presidents. And it was 
agreed, that as sown as the lamentable malady under wiich the 
Sovereign then suffered was removed, his Majesty should be en- 
treated to place himself at the head of its patrons. Lt was finally 
understood, that a general meeting should be held, as soon as 
public affairs appeared somewhat more settled.* 

The committee being thus constituted, held several meetings 
for the despatch of business ; but delayed calling together the 
friends of the Institution, in the hopes that, by waiting for some 
time, they might enjoy the gratification of commencing under the 
immediate auspices of their Royal Patron. The unhappy turn 
which his Majesty’s disease took, is too well known; and it was 
not deemed expedient to defer the meeting any longer, as the 
termination of the Session now approached. Accordingly, it was 
held on the 11th of May, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, by public 
advertisement ; and was attended by a large concourse of the 
most eminent and respectable persons, both in public and private 
life. The Duke of Bedford was in the chair, and was supported 
by their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent and Sussex. 
The Prince Regent was prevented from attending by eti- 
quette ; but his worthy and learned Chancellor, Mr. Adam, 
was sent by his Royal Highness to communicate to the meeting 
a gracious message, expressive of his warm approbation and 
good wishes towards the Institution ;—his unalterable resolu- 
tion to protect and support it by every means in his power ;— 
and his desire that they would accept a considerable sum of mo- 
ney, by way of donation, and enter his name as a yearly sub- 
scriber to a large amount. The Duke of Bedford opened the 
business of the meeting in a most able and impressive speech ; 
of which we shall not attempt to convey any other outline than 
by saying, that it fulfilled the expectations of those who knew 
his Grace ; and excited the liveliest admiration among such as 
believed the whole eloquence and sense of the country were to 
be looked for among the regular conductors of parliamentary 
contests. A number of resolutions were adopted by this meet- 
ing, with which we shal! not venture to load our text; though 


* The Institution suffered serious obstructions and delays, from 
the discussions respecting the arrangement of the Regency, at this 
period,—added to the temporary loss of the Sovereign, who had al- 
ways proved so warm a friend to its objects. 
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their importance is such as to induce us to annex them below ;* 
and earnestly to recommend the whole of this interesting docu- 





* Ata very numerous and highly respectable Meeting of the Sub- 
scribers and Friends of the Royat Lancastenian System for the 
Epvucation of the Poor, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Satuiday, 
May 11th, 1811, 

‘ His Grace the Duke of Beprorp in the Chair. 
* Onthe Motion of his Royal Highnessthe Duke of Kent, and 
seconded by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

* Resolved Unanimously, Ist, ‘hat from a consideration of the 
salutary effects of Knowledge upon the human mind, the habits of 
order which education creates, and the personal acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures which it produces; this Meeting anticipates, 
from the general Education of the Poor, the happiest results to socie- 
ty, by the diminution of crimes, and in the promotion of the useful- 
ness of the great body of the people. 

‘On the Motion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, se- 
conded by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

* Resolved, 2d, That the System of Education invented by Mr. 
Joseph Lancaster, enables one master to teach reading, writing and 
arithmetic to any number of children by the agency of his scholars 
alone ; at the same time that the most perfect state of discipline is 
preserved ; to which must be added, the reduction of the price of in- 
struction, according to the number educated, to 10s.,7s., and even 
3s. 6d. per annum for each child; rendering it, in the whole, an in- 
vention worthy of the most distinguished approbation and universal 
adoption. 

‘ On the Motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and seconded 
by William Adam, esq. M. P., 

* Resolved, 3d, That it is with the most lively satisfaction this 
Meeting contemplates the sanction and support which the Lancaste- 
rian System, for the Education of the Poor, has received from their 
Majesties, and every branch of the Royal Family; and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent is most respectfuily solicited torepresent 
to the whole of the Royal Family, the high sense which this Meet- 
ing entertains of a patronage no less important to the prosperity of 
the undertaking, than indicative of the affection of the House of 
Brunswick for the truest interests of the people. 

‘On the Motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and seconded 
by Lord Keith, 

* Resolved, 4th, That Mr. Adam be requested by this Meeting, 
humbly and respectfully to express to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, the sense which they entertain of the gracious communica- 
tion his Royal Highness has been pleased to make to them, and their 
gratitude for his continued countenance and support to the ‘Lancas- 
terian System of Education. 
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ment to the perusal of our readers. With a view to the unhap- 
py controversy, of which we shall be compelled to take notice in 
the sequel, we would request their particular attention to the 10th 
and 11th of these resolutions. 





«On the Motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, second by Lord 
Keith. 

* Resolved, 5th, That the respectful thanks of this Meeting be 
presented to his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, whose friend- 
ship to soldiers’ children has been shown in that princely liberality 
with which his Royal Highness has established a school in the Roy- 
als, as Colonel of that regiment, and set an example which, it is 
hoped, will be universally followed by Military Commanders, and 
thereby promote the welfare, and do honour to the character of the 
British army. 

‘ That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel M‘Leod, and the Officers of the 4th battalion of the Royals, for 
the zeal and benevolence with which they have superintended a Roy- 
al Lancasterian School in that Regiment. 

‘ That his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent be respectfully re- 
quested to communicate the same. 

‘On the Motion of the Duke of Kent, and seconded by the 
Duke of Sussex, 

‘ Resolved, 6th, That the respectful thanks of this Meeting be 
prsented to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, for the 
zeal he has manifested in promoting the Lancasterian System of 
Education, and particularly for placing a number of the youth of 
his regiment under this excellent mode of instruction. 

* On the Motion of the Duke of Kent, secouded by the Duke of 
Sussex, 

‘Resolved, 7th, That the disinterestedness of Mr. Lancaster, in 
inventing and carrying into effect the Royal Lancasterian System of 
Education, merits the approbation and support of the Empire ; and 
that the thanks of this Meeting be presented to him for the same. 

‘On the Motion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
seconded by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sessex, 

Resolved, 8th, That by a Report presented to this Meeting, it 
appears that, during the last four years, Mr. Lancaster has taken 

jumerous journeys to difluse a knowledge of his plan in the coun- 

‘ry; that he has at considerable personal expense, travelled near 
7000 miles, lectured 140 times to different audiences, consisting of 
near 50,000 persons, in which he has given such an impetus to public 
benevolence, that more than 25,000 children have been provided 
with instruction, and many thousand pounds have been raised for 
building and fitting up schoolrooms, and supporting schools ; for all 
which beneficial exertions, be ought to be considered a public be- 
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For the purpose of giving still greater publicity to the instj- 
tution, a public dinner of its friends was soon after held, at 
which the Duke of Kent presided, and was supported by the 
Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester. At this meeting the Prince 


nefactor, and is entitled to the thanks and support of the nation in 
general. 
‘On the motion of Wm. Smith esq. M. P. 

‘Resolved, 9th, Thut the thanks of this Meeting are hereby giv- 
en to the Mayors, Magistrates, Clergy, and Gentry, of those Cities 
and Towns in England and Scotland, who have contributed to the 
extension of the Royal British System of Education, by granting to 
Mr. Lancaster the use of their Town Guild, or County Halls, for 
the purpose of detailing the particulars of his plan ; and that the 
Magistrates of Stirling be particularly distinguished, who permitted 
their Guild Hall to be used as a temporary school-room for the mili- 
tary quartered there. 

‘On the motion of Francis Horner esq. M. P. 

‘ Resolved, 10th, That the moral effects of the Royal British 
System of Education are apparent, from the important fact, that of 
full 7000 children who have been instructed atthe Royal Free School, 
Borough Road, no instance has been known of any one of these 
having been charged with any criminal offence in any court of jus- 
tice. 

* On the motion of E. W. Bootle esq. M. P. 

* Resolved, 11th, That the fact publicly stated by Mr. Lancaster, 
that of the 7000 children educated at the Borough Road by him, no 
one of them has been made a proselyte to bis peculiar religious opi- 
nions, affords a gratifying proof, that every religious denomination 
may cordially unite in the education of the poor, upon the broad and 
liberal basis of this Institution. 

‘On the motion of the Hon. James Abercromby, M. P. 

* Resolved, 12th, That the energies of the Royal British or Lan- 
casterian System, in developing the talents, and eliciting the facul- 
ties of youth, for their own and their country’s good, have been re- 
markably displayed in several boys of not more than 13 or 14 years 
of age, having superintended the Borough Road and other schools, 
with as much facility as the master himself. 

‘On the motion of Henry Brougham esq. M. P. 

‘Resolved, 13th, That in order to extend the benefits of the Royal 
British System of Education to all parts of the empire, and to ren- 
der it, in the largest sense, a national good, it is requisite that a con- 
siderable number of youth, of both sexes, be trained in the practice 
of the Institution, for the purpose of undertaking the charge of 
schools. 

‘On the motion of Henry Brougham esq. M. P. 
‘Resolved, 14th, That as the Annual Subscriptions to the Insti- 
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Regent’s Chancellor also attended, to represent his Royal High- 
ness, who was pleased to transmit, by means of this Inghly res- 
pected officer, another message, and to add largely to his former 
contributious to its funds. If any thing could compensate the 


tution are at present by no means adequate to defray the charges of 
Board, Lodging, and Clothing, of a sufficient number of Youths, 
(expenses which, in the training of them to the period of their fitness 
to take the charge of schools, are unavoidable,) the friends to this 
cause are solicited to become Annual Subscribers, of sams from One 
to Ten Guineas. 

‘On the motion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, and 

seconded by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

* Resolved, 15th, That from a Report presented to this Meeting, it’ 
appears, that the Denations aad Subscriptions received by Mr. Lau- 
caster, prior to the year 1808, had fallen short of the actual charges 
for the erection of suitable buildings, and the maintenance of inteud- 
ed Schoolmasters, and that a considerabie debt had been incurrsd, 
for which the Gentlemen, since appointed Mr. Lancaster’s Trustees, 
actuated by an earnest desire to prevent the failure of so important 
a work, and relying on the future support of a liberal and beneficent 
Public, not only rendered themselves responsible, but took measures 
for enlarging the operation of the System. 

‘ Onthe motion of the Duke of Kent, and seconded by the Duke 
of Sussex, 

* Resolved, 16th, That from a consideration of the great utility of 
the object, and the facility with which the benefits of the Institution 
may be extended, not only to all parts of the British Empire, but to 
the whole civilized world, the donations of the Public are solicited to 
relieve it from the burthen of a debt which amountsto about 5000/) 
—asum which it is hoped will not be considered as lacge, when set 
against the gratuitous education of near 7000 children in the Me- 
tropolis; the board, clothing, and training near 100 qualified 
Teachers, and the many thousands now educating through Mr Lan- 
castew’s exertions in the country ; to which also must be added, the 
full establishment of a system which may be made effective to the 
instruction of hundreds of thousands, and thereby contribute to the 
national prosperity. 

‘ On the motion of the Duke of Sussex, and seconded by the 
Duke of Kent, 

* Resolved, 17th, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to those 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who have undertaken to act as a Commit- 
tee in aid of the Finances of this Institution. 

* Resolved, That these Resolutions be published. 

(signed) BEDFORD. 

‘ His Grace the Duke of Bedford having left the Chair, it was taken 

by his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
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melancholy loss which it had sustained of the Sovereign’s steady, 
warm, and unceasing nage, this exemplary conduct of his 
Successor was well calculated to serve the purpose. Thus sup- 
ported, the success of the establishment was no longer a matter 
of doubt : every day added largely to its numbers ; nor have we 
any fear that, before the next Report is presented to the public, 
the funds required for supplyimg teachers to all parts of the 
country will be provided ; and the numbers of provincial schools 
increased by the removal of the only material obstacle which has 
hitherto stood in their way. 

The documents now before us do not contain all the particu- 
lars which the reader who interests himself in this important 
subject will naturally be anxious to learn. Perhaps a copy of the 
Rules of the Institution, which are few and simple, as its objects 
are plain and well defined, might with advantage have been in- 
serted in the Report, or subjoined to the Resolutions. We should 
also have liked to see a more full list of the donations and annual 
subscriptions, as nothing more directly tends to facilitate contri- 
butions, than the seeing what others in the like circumstances 
with ourselves have given. The annual subscriptions are, by 
one of the resolutions, limited to ten guineas, and not less than 
one ; but it is convenient for each individual to know who pays 
one, who five, and who ten, yearly. For the same reason, we 
should like to see by whom the different donations have been gi- 
ven. ‘The Report only mentions some of the doners of large 
sums. We cannot resist the temptation of adorning our es 
with some of these names :—Mr. Maitland, member for Cis. 
penham ; Mr. Henry Sterry ; and Messrs, Richard, Joseph, and 
Hudson Gurney (we believe of Norwich,) have each subscribed 
one hundred pounds. Mr. Rogers, the celebrated poet, (but 
still more esteemed, by those who know him, for his general be- 
nevolence, and his steady attachment to liberty and all the best 
interests of mankind,) offered either a gift of one hundred, or a 


* On the motion of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

¢ Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be most respectfully 
presented to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and to the Right Hon. 
Lord Somerville, for the generous manner in which they have pa- 
tronized the Lancasterian System of Education, from its first inven- 
tion to the present time. 

« Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, for his kindness in taking the Chair on the pre- 
sent occasion, and for the able manner in which he has performed 
the dutiés of the office. 

(Signed) EDWARD, D. of K. Chairman. 
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Joan of two ; and the latter was accepted. Mr. John Walker, 
of Southgate, did the same; and about thirty other individuals 
lent one hundred pounds each. In this number we meet with 
the names of Mr. Heury Thornton, Sir. George Mackenzie, 
Mr. Astly Cooper, and many other well known to their coun- 
try. It would gratify us extremely, if we could add the names 
of two generous benefactors, who transmitted, anonymously, 
the sums of two hundred pounds and five hundred guineas. 
This last munificent donation, like one to the same amount 
which we had occasion to record in our History of the African 
Institution,* was stated to come from ‘a Member of the So- 
ciety of Friends.’ In all likelihood, it proceeded from the same 
quarter. It is, however, of more moderate sums that the bulk 
of the contributions must be composed; and respecting, as we 
do, the mite which falls from the hand of generous poverty, and 
even the pittance which is wrung from avarice by the force of 
high principle, or the temporary ascendency of kinder feelings, 
we would have a column of units, as well as of hundreds, in this 
honourable and interesting account. It is also material that 
places should be indicated, in the country, as well as in London, 
where subscriptions may be received ; for although the proper 
way to promote this system, is to form committees, and carry 
on schools in each neighbourhood (receiving from the Institution 
the proper plans and teachers,)and consequently persons residing 
at a distance will for the most part betow their contributions in 
this way to the several local funds, yet a few may every where 
be found, disposed to remain unconnected with any such funds, 
while some may be desirous of contributing in both ways.+ 

We cannot dismiss this very pleasing part of our task, without 
noticing some other facts, illustrative of the progress of the sys- 
tem, which the papers now before us narrate. The following 
circumstances are highly honourable to the illustrious person, of 
whom they are related ; and we anxiously hope that bis example 
may find imitators among the other commanders of our forces, 
The Commander-in-chief has certainly done his utmost to en- 
courage it, in the orders to which we had the satisfaction of refer- 
ring in our last number.{ 


* See our Review of the three first Reports, in the 30th Number. 

+ As far as relates to this part of the country, we beg leave to offer 
the Medium of the very respectable Publishers of the Edinburgh 
Review, who will receive subscriptions for the Institution. In London 
the bankers are, Messrs. Kensington, Lumbard-Street; Coutts, 
Strand ; and Hoares, Fleet-Street. 


t See Review of Fifth African Report, No. XXXVI. 
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‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent has set a most important 
example, by introducing the Lancasterian System into the army ; 
having attached a school to his own regiment. The school consists 
of the children of the privates, and amounts to 220. A young man, 
a serjeant in the regiment, was trained for the schoolmaster, at the 
Borough-Road ; as the school was instituted at Malden, in Essex, 
where the Regiment was then quartered. Great credit is due to 
Lieutenant-colonel M‘Leod and the other officers, who cooperated 
with their Royal Commander in bis benevolent design. The regi- 
ment lately removed its quarters to Dunbar, where the establishment 
was carried on. Mr. Lancaster on his journey to Scotland, found 
it in an excellent state of order. By permission of the Duke a num- 
ber of these boys went to Edinburgh, to illustrate the system in the 
lecture delivered there by Mr. Lancaster. The regiment is now 
quartered at Stirling ; and the school, at the request of the Magis- 
trates, is kept in the Guildhall of Stirling Castle; many of the 
town’s children participating in its benefits. ‘The Committee have 
great pleasure in adding, that the commanders of several military 
depots, and also of militia regiments, have applied to Mr. L. for as- 
sistance in forming schools. In last March Mr. L. opeued a school 
at Windsor, established by Lieutenant-colone! Newdigate, for the 
children of the privates of the King’s own regiment of Statfordsbire 
militia ; -andit is hoped that these examples will speedily be followed 
by all commanders, On joining the Duke of Kent’s regiment, if a 
recruit is found incapable of reading, he is sent to the school; and, 
as a powerful stimulus to exertion, those who make a good proficien- 
cy inlearning are put down as duplicate non-commissioned officers.’ 
Report, p. 19, 20. 

Steps have been taken for diffusing the inestimable benefits of 
this system in foreign countries. The Americans have eagerly 
adopted it ; and schools have been established upon its principles 
in New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other places. A re- 
spectable society, formed at George-Town, Maryland, for pro- 
moting the Education of the poor, has recently applied to Mr. 
Lancaster for asuitable eiadbeumeee. General Miranda, before 
leaving England, visited the Borough School, accompanied by the 
deputies from the Carraccas; andthey formed the resolution of 
sending over, upon their arrival, two young men, who might be in- 
structed in the principles of the system. In the island of Antigua, 
a benevolent individual, whose name we regret to find suppress- 
ed, has founded schools upon this plan, for the education of above 
nine hundred persons. ‘The Committee of the institution has 
very properly assisted him with all the requiste lessons, and other 
apparatus for the complete outfit of two schools. The leading 
members of the institution are, as we have already mentioned, 
among the most active abolitionists and friends to the improve- 
mentof thegreat African continent. It was clear, therefore, that 
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they would attempt the introduction of the system into those 
dark and oppressed regions. With this view, when a young 
African, who had been brought trom the West Indies to Eng- 
land, and had consequently acquired his liberty, was present- 
ed to them, and found to possess good abilities and disposi- 
tions, he was admitted into the establishment in the Borough, 
and trained for a schoolmaster. His talents and perseverance 
raised the most sanguine expectations of the sucéess of this hu- 
mane and well-devised experiment: but unhappily the poor 
young man died in August, 1810, of a pulmonary complaint. 
Not discouraged by this melancholy event, the Committee have 
adopted: further measures, with the same benevolent views, 
They have taken care that the missionaries Wilhelm and Klein, 
who are about to visit Africa under the patronage of the very 
praiseworthy Society for Missionaries to Africa and the East, 
should receive ample instructions, by a daily attendance at the 
Borough School, for nearly two months. ‘They have also made 
a proposal to the African Institution (as we formerly mention- 
ed), * to educate and qualify as schoolmasters, two African 
youths, of good promise, to be selected by the directors of that 
admirable society. The offer was gratefully accepted ; and the 
Committee express their hopes that ‘much good will be done to 
the children of the natives of Africa; who, it is understood, 
are exceedingly desirous to be instructed in what they term, the 
white man’s book. Nescia mens hominum! Little do the poor 
Africans know the perilous gift they are wishing for ; and jutle 
do their friends consider how baneful a service they are about to 
render those helpless objects of their solicitude! | Professor 
Marsh, Mr. Wordsworth, and some dozens of political church- 
men, have discovered—or have restored the lost invention of the 
Romish priesthood—that the ‘white man’s book’ is not to be en- 
trusted with safety to any but the already enlightened few ; and 
that it were better for nations to remain in outer darkness, than be 
illuminated with the dangerous and uncertain lights which beam 
from the very sources of Inspiration ! 

We have now related whatever appeared to us most import- 
ant in the history of this important system , and we have per- 
formed the grateful task of detailing, not indeed the whole of 
its triumphs, but such passages as may serve for samples of the 
great and increasing success which has every where attended 
it. Those who recollect the ferment which it at first excited 
among certain classes of feeble bigots and clerical jobbers will 
easily believe that the events we have been dwelling upon could 


* See Review of the Fifth Report, No. XXXVI. 
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not but revive all the foolish alarms of the one, and the impotent 
spleen of the other. The far less agreeable office now remains to 
be discharged, of tracing such attempts to counteract it, as those 
persons have been making with sufficient openness to meet the 
eye; for agreat part of their machimations has been of a nature to 
shun the light. ‘This we shall do as briefly as possible; and, 
where the adversaries of the system have been so ill advised as to 
betake themselves to argument, we shall probably require all the 
indulgence of our readers, when we detain them with an exposi- 
ton, Or an answer. 

It fell to our lot, upon a former occasion, to record the ef- 
forts so strenuously and fruitlessly made by the leaders of this 
opposition, the late Mrs. Trimmer and Mr. Archdeacon Dau- 
beny. The press and the pulpit in vain sounded the alarm 
with which those reverend personages were willing to inspire 
the Church and the State. The patropage of the King was a 
tower of strength ; Mr. Lancaster was not overwhelmed by a cry; 
and time was given to the good sense of the country, which 
speedily, and with authority, extinguished the rising flame. 
Attempts of a different kind were therefore necessary ; and it 
was proposed to wean the Sovereign from his unfortunate pre- 
dilection in favour of those who wished to diffuse, on the 
cheapest terms, the most useful kinds of knowledge among his 
poorer subjects. Persons were not wanting, nor those in the 
lowest ranks of the church, who volunteered their services on 
this occasion. But those reverend (we believe we might use 
the superlative) and enlightened characters mistook the man 
they had to deal with. They imagined that alarm was the 
proper engine. To work upon the fears of him who never 
knew what fear was, seemed to them, in the fulness of their 
zeal, and out of that abundant knowledge of human nature 
which their courtly lives had given them, the best mode of ac- 
complishing their object. ‘They remembered the excellent use 
which had been made of the No Popery cry ; and vainly ima- 
gining that the King had been the dupe of that delusion—that his 
royal mind had in good earnest been alarmed for the safety of 
the Church—they concluded that it was peculiarly accessible to 
alerms of this description ; and they took every means to mag- 
nify the dangers which must result from his Majesty continu- 
ing to patronise a sectary, who taught reading, and put the 
Buble itself into children’s ‘hands, without the safeguards of 
proper gloss and commentary, and a regular assortment of ar- 
ticles. Weare credibly informed, that the utmost effect of these 
artifices was, to provoke the steady contempt of the exalted 
Personage in question ; and that he never could, by any efforts, 
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be induced to get over the first difficulty which met him 
in the finespun Jesuitical reasonings of those ghostly counsellors, 
—* The evils of being able to read ;’—-“ the dangers of reading 
the Bible.” e tempters soon perceived that they had made 
another mistake ; and, once more, they shifted their ground.— 
They found, that a prelate of immense revenues, and of rounifi- 
cence becoming the wealth whereof he is trustee for the Chureh, 
had, about this very time, by a fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances, begun to patronize Dr. Bell, and had founded a school 
upon his plan. Here, then, was a fair field for their arts. If 
the must be educated, let them be educated by clergymen 
of the Establishment. If any thing so unworthy of his station, 
as patronizing the teachers of ragged beggarlings, must oecupy 
the mind of the Sovereign, let him bestow those favours exclu- 
sively on membersof the Church. What though Dr. Bell’s plan 
is more limited in its efficacy, infinitely inferior in economy, 
crude and imperfect in many of the most essential parts, still it 
comes off a right stock, and is wholly im regular, episeopalian 
hands. Grant that, imperfect as it is, we can scarcely meet with 
it but on paper ; and should find no small difficulty in discovering 
half a dozen persons, in any part of the island, who had ever seen 
one of his school rooms ;—still the fact is undisputed, that Dr. 
Bell is a churchman, and, though a Scotchman, has received re- 
gular episcopal ordination: Whom, therefore, but Dr. Bell 
should a religious monarch, the head of the church, honour with 
his countenauce ? Once more the serpent was found more malig- 
nant than dangerous : there was the venom and the eye, but there 
was the rattle too ; and he retired to meditate how he might 
charm more wisely. 

The effrontery of the next attempt is more to be admired than 
its cunning. Finding how vain were all their efforts to work up- 
ou the Sovereign, those pious persons, or their coadjutors, be- 
thought them of inflicting upon Mr. Laneaster, by the establish 
ed weapon of falsehood, the very injuries which would have re- 
sulted trom the Royal patronage being actually withdrawn. ‘They 
did not scruple to propagate in all quarters the report, thatthe King 
had at last opened his eyes to the dangers of the Church, and 
the merits of Dr. Bell, and had given up Mr. Lancaster and his 
system.. A lie, however daring, is nothing, without its com- 
plement of eircumstances, Among other proofs of the change 
which had taken place, it was Tcresteloualy circulated that his 


Majesty had withdrawn his annual subscription from the fund : 
And these reports were generously propagated by the holy and 
loyal characters alluded to, at the moment when indisposition 
had made such ravages in the royal mind, as to rendera con- 
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tradiction extremely difficult, and, in some measure, to secure 
them from the dangers consequent upon a detection. The effects 
of this base contrivance were extremely encouraging to its au- 
thors. At last, they had succeeded in reaching the foundations 
of Mr. Lancaster’s plan. The subscriptions began to fall off in 
the most alarming manner ; and the scheme might have been ut- 
terly ruined, had not an authoritative contradiction to the story 
been obtamed from the Reyal Family ; which, added to the in- 
creased zeal of the Prince Regent for its success, once more en- 
tirely frustrated the inventions of its enemies. In one of the pa- 
pers now before us, Mr. Lancaster feelingly describes the imme- 
diate effects of this vile artifice ; and asserts that, to this present 
day, so industriously was it diffused, accounts of its appearance 
in remote parts continue to reach him. 

Thus foiled im every quarter (for we may safely presume that 
the junto have used no small portion of their accustomed ac- 
tivity and address upon the Prince Regent also) they appear to 
have thought an interval of repose their best policy ; and resoly- 
ed to wait for events, as politicians say when things wear an 
unsatisfactory aspect—or to leave things to Providence, as Bubb 
Doddington used to do when he had failed in some pitiful in- 
trigue—they remained mactve during the first months of the 
Regency. ‘The probable recovery of the King, and their abso- 
Jute certainty that returning healih would exhibit to them once 
more the hated spectacle of his steadiness to an honest purpose, 
prevented them from taking any steps towards exciting an alarm, 
which they well knew the Monarch would discourage. What 
they can have seen in the Prince, to induce a conwary expecta- 
tion-with respect to his conduct, we are at a loss to fancy. In 
wartnth of attachment to the new system, the son has even 
gone beyond the father; and we will venture to predict, that, 
with his crown, he inherits such a portion of that most royal 
virtue, steadiness towards his friends, as will bring toa still great- 
er shame than they have even yet experienced, the artful m- 
triguers whose conduct we are unwilligly obliged to contem- 
plate. But whether it is, that the season of political change 
and uncertainty is reckoned favourable to church cabals; or 
that some enemies of the Prince have so far traduced his cha- 
racter, as to inspire those designing men with hopes ; or that 
they are desperate, and resolved to take their chance, aware 
that they cannot fall lower :—certain it is, that the cry of dan- 
ger to the Church has once more been raised, and in a far louder 
note, and in much more important quarters, than during any fore 
mer part of the controversy. 
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The Daubenies, Trimmers, and Spries, with the strange mys- 
tical personage who lectures against education at our Institutions, 
being now found quite unequal to the office of raising this alarm, 
recourse has been had to the greater engines of the Church :— 
And first appears Mr. Professor Marsh—a_ person adorned with 
various and weighty titles, and occupying the Divinity Chair in 
one of the Universities—celebrated too, we have uo doubt, for his 
attainmeuts in science, which have placed him in the Royal So- 
ciety—distinguished, it may be presumed, among his reverend 
brethren, for a peculiar devotion to the duties of the clerical cha- 
racter and the service of the Church, whose dangers seem upper- 
most in his thoughts,—but, unquestionably, a good deal better 
known to the world as the author of a bulky ministerial pamphlet 
in defence of the war, than in auy of his other capacities. This 
very circumstance, however, of his political services,—the not- 
ed fact of his being a favoured writer m the interests of the court, 
and, consequently, of his belonging to the class of safe and flour- 
ishing politicians,—pointed him out asthe proper person to begin 
this new charge. A sort of dignitary of the Church—one desig- 
nated for its most snug, if not most splendid gifts—a Prebenda- 
ry, if not a Bishop elect—would not only lead the cry with au- 
thority, but would show the way to others, inducing them to fill 
up the concert, by setting before them the edifying example of a 
flourishing man devoted to this work. When Mr. Professor 
Marsh walks in this way, it is safe to follow—is a thought that 
has probably passed already in the mind of many a score in our 
universities and parsonages. 

From this quarter, therefore, hath proceeded one sermon, 
preached of course in St. Paul’s, and sundry letters, forming a 
little volume—besides whatever he may have contributed, in pri- 
vate, to the columns of the Treasury Journals. For, these re- 
spectable and enlightened publications no sooner heard that a 
new cry of the Church in danger was abroad, than, probably 
without waiting for instructions, they took it to be clear that it 
was in favour of their employers, and must needs turn to some 
account. ‘To the sermon, however, we now confine our atten- 
tion—observing only, that it contains whatever the other deal- 
ers in clamour have got up for the present occasion; afd that 
the best and most moderate of these, is certainly Mr. Bowyer. 
We must now beg our readers not to be alarmed at the notion, 
that we are going to plunge into a theological controversy, for 
which we have neither the learning nor the gall !—nor let it be 
thought that we are disposed to treat irreverently any thing 
which comes from the ministers of religion in the discharge of 
their holy office. When the pulpit is kept pure by the teachers 
VOL, XIX. NO. 37. 4 
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of the Gospel, and the people only receive from it the blessings 
of religious istraction, we behold them with reverence, and ap- 
proach with dread the combined sanctities of the place, the per- 
sons and the doctrines. But when it is perverted to common se- 
cular purposes, (a prostitution become almost habitual since the 
French revolution ;)—when we find it made a mere rostrum from 
whence the vulgar effusions of political faction may be distribut- 
ed, under the disguise of Christian homilies, and the multitude 
cajoled with the jobs of a party, byits emissaries in the pious garb 
of spiritual pastors ;—then we view the ground as no longer holy ; 
the gods are evoked; the priests are gone ; and there remains 
only an ordinary political theatre, filled with the noisy passions of 
the forum,—but more ignoble, from the falseness of the arts with 
which it is thinly covered over. 

The sermon of Professor Marsh is intended as a recommen- 
dation of Dr. Bell’s plan in preference to Mr. Lancaster’s, on this 
single ground, that Dr. Bell is a churchman, and Mr. Lancaster 
asectary. This consideration comprises the whole of the supe- 
riority which he claims for that reverend person. He enters into 
mo comparative statement of the efficacy or economy of the 
two systems, in teaching children the different branches of edu- 
cation. He does not pretend that Mr. Lancaster’s is incompati- | 
ble with every additional article taught by Dr. Bell’s. He can- 
not affect to think, that schools might not be arranged on Mr. 
Lancaster’s, where the Creed, as well as the Bible, should be | 
taught. He cannot hold out Dr. Bell’s plan as having any sort © 
of superiority in teaching the Liturgy, any more than he can | 
maintain that it hasa monopoly of prayer-books. His whole | 
objections, therefore, are really extrinsic to the two systems and 
their merits ;—they rest simply on the admitted fact, that the 7 
author of the one is a Quaker, and the author of the other a § 
person in holy orders. We have said, that schools might be 
established in every parish on Mr. Lancaster’s plan ;—we may 
add, established by the Committee of the New Institution ; and 
that, in every such school, the Liturgy of the Church of England 
may be taught. But, suppose the question respected Mr. Lan- 
caster’s own school, in which, asa dissenter, he cannot teach 
the Liturgy ;—It is not pretended that he teaches any thing 
else ;—he gives his boysno creed of his own ; How, then, do his 
pupils receive injury m their spiritual concerns? Such of them 
as helong to Episcopalian families learn to read their prayer- 
book; such as belong to dissenting parents learn to read their 
hymn-book ; while all of them learn Christianity by reading 
Constantly their Bible. ‘This is true, unless Professor Marsh 
shall be able to prove, that a child taught to read all the words 
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in the English language, is incapable of reading the Liturgy 
without separate and additional instructions ; and unless he can 
show, that the actual daily perusal of the Scriptures disqualifies 
children for learning the doctrines of the English Church. 

But we must look somewhat more minutely into the Profes- 
sor’s Sermon, and see whether he has ever taken the trouble to 
understand the subject upon which he is preaching, and whether 
he does not, after the manner of superficial and hasty talkers, 
furnish, himself, the answers to his own objections. We shall 
take leave to extract the passage which forms the groundwork, 
as it does the beginning, of his discourse ; and we presume to say, 
that it affords a very complete refutation of the doctrines main- 
tained by him. 

‘ Our Reformers deemed it expedient, at the first Christian office 
of which we partake, the Office of Baptism, to introduce an Erhor- 
tation to the godfathers and godmothers of the baptized infant, not 
only reminding them of the “ solemn vow, promise, and profession,” 
which they had made in his name, but requiring, at their hands, 
that the child be instructed in those things, ‘‘ so soon as he shall be 
able to learn” them. It is required at their hands, that he learn, 
not only the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, but the 
Creep, “ and all ofher things which a Christian ought to know and be- 
lieve to his soul’s health.” They are then admonished “ to take care 
that this child be brought to the Bishop, to be confirmed by him, so 
soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments in the vulgar tongue, and be further instructed in the 
Cuurcu Carecuism set forth for that purpose.” Immediately after 
the forms of Baptism, this catechism is inserted as a part of the litur- 
gy; and is there termed, “ An instruction to be learnt ofevery per-on 
before he be brought to be confirmed by the bishop.” Inthe rubrics 
annexed to it, the curate of every parish is enjoined to instruct and 
examine openly in the church, on Sundays and holidays, “ so many 
children of his parish, sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, in 
some parts of this catechism.” ~ Parents are.enjoyed to send their 
children, and masters even their servants and apprentices (if they 
have not learnt their catechism) “ obediently tohear and be ordered 
by the curate, until such time as they have learnt all that is here ap- 
Pointed for them to learn.” 

* From this short statement it appears, that our Reformers them- 
selves laid at least the foundation for a system of religious education, 
to be conducted under the superintendance of the parochial clergy. 
And to afford additional security that this religious education be 
conducted according to the doctrines of the Church of Englaid ; it 
was enacted by the seventy-seventh canon, that every schoo!master 
should not only be licensed by the bishop of the Diocese, but pre- 
viously subscribe to the Liturgy and Articles. And this canon was 
confirmed by the act of uniformity ; which requires every echool- 
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master, both to obtain a license from the bishop, and to declare that 
he will “conform to the liturgy of the Church of England, as now 
by law established.” Lastly, by the seventy-ninth canon, all school- 
masters are enjoined, not only te use the catechism, but to bring 
their scholars to their parish Cuurcu. 

‘ The plan therefore of conducting a Church of England educa- 
tion is very clearly prescribed, and prescribed also by authority. 
Now the liturgy, the chief of this authority, is comfirmed by the 
law of the land : it is the repository of the religion “ by law estab- 
lished :” and the religion by law established, must always be re- 
guarded as the national religion. But in every country the national 
education must be conducted on the principles of the national re/i- 
gion. For a viwlation of this rule would involve, not only an ab- 
surdity, but a principle of self destretion: it would counteract by 
authority what it enjoins by authority.’ p. 4—5. 

The Professor afterwards admits, that the Toleration acts al- 
low Dissenters to teach without restraint, and even to teach 
their own religious opinions ; but he adds, that “ no such acts 
apply to the members of the Establishment. Indeed,” says he, 
“ it would be preposterous in men to plead an act of toleration, 
who have solemnly bound themselves to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church of England.” 

Now, can any thing be more obvious than the sense of the 
passages quoted by the reverend author in the above extract ? 
What does the teaching and instruction there enjoined mean, 
but the religious teaching and instruction by the clergy of the 
Establishmeut ? Indeed, the clerical instructors are named ex- 
pressly. ‘The godfathers and godmothers promise that the child 
shall learn the liturgy as soon as he is able: Does Mr. Lancas- 
ter prevent this? Ou the contrary, he renders the child able 
to learn it, by enabling him to read it, and making him read 
the Bible, on which it is, as we are taught to believe, wholly 
founded. The child is then to be taught the Church’ catechism : 
Will he be the less likely to learn it, because Mr. Lancaster has 
enabled him to read it? But the Rubric shows how he is to be 
taught :—Not by the schoolmaster—not at the place where read- 
ing and writing are taught—but by the curate in the church 
which he serves—aud upon Sundays and holidays. It requires 
the gemus of a very polemic to make the transition which car- 
ries the reverend author from this point to his next. Immedi- 
ately after quoting the passages which enjoin curates to teach the 
catechism, and parents to send their children for this purpose, he 
says, that from hence it appears that our reformers laid the 
foundation of a religious education, to be conducted under the 
supermlendauce of the parochial clergy. Now, the very re- 
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it 6 verse of this is the case, if by religious education be meant in- 
vw @ struction in reading, combined with instruction in the catechism ; 
- & and if this be not the meaning of the phrase, no possible inference 
s 3 can be drawn from hence to bear on the present question : for 
- : we, as well as the professor, maintain that religious education in 
8 this sense, viz. religious instruction independent of teaching to 

= read, belongs to the clergy; and that they have no more to do 
. i with teaching to read, than with teaching any of the ordinary me- 
a. a chanical arts—the art of painting, for instance, which may be 
a used in adorning an altar. The argument from the Canons and 
i- | Act of Uniformity, is entirely refuted by the admission respect- 
be ing the Acts of ‘Toleration. Previous to those acts, no doubt, 
y education of every kind was, at least by the letter of the law, sub- 
ject to the superintendance of the clergy. But, now that Dis- 

- senters may teach schools as freely as Churchmen, who shall say 
h that the law discourages seminaries where the liturgy and cate- 
se chism are not taught? Who shall tell us that the law gives any 
"9 preference whatever to schools licensed by a bishop ? ‘The acts of 
a toleration, says our author, apply, not to Church of England per- 
e sons, but to dissenters. Can controversy really have so far blinds 
ed this acute author, as to prevent him seeing, in this remark, 

ec either a mistatement, or a piece of nonsense? If he intetds to 
i § say, that the act of toleration does not permit members of the 
, & Church to support schools, the teachers of which are not licens- 
e ed, the assertion is untrue. No law ever did exist to prohibit this. 
A : The act of Uniformity, only prohibited schools from being taught, 
d except by licensed persons ; and, the act of Toleration allowing 
- unlicensed teachers, all men, whether members of the Church, 


€ or dissenters, may support them in whatever way they please. lf 
d he intends to say, that the toleration acts for exempting dissenters 
y from certain restrictions, do not exempt teac hers te louging to the 
> & Church, from the provisions respecting licenses, the proposition 
S is no doubt true; but it is also self- evident, and whoily useless in 
t the present dispute. 

- Where, then, can the learned and reverend Professor find 
h 6 any authority for his doctrine, that the law and constitu.ion of 
s these realms give a preference to one mode of educwtion—that 
is, one mode of teaching reading and writing—before another ? 
< A doctrine, be it observed, which he himseif is so feariul of 
e hCG stating broadly and tangibly, that we in vain search his pages 
e for any distinct enunciation of it; although his arguments piam- 
e ly imply it, or they have no meaning at all. Let hin ve ine 
e formed, once for all, that there is im this country no ational 
education—that the law of the land 1s utterly different to the 
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subject—that (whether happily or not, we have no present wish 
to inquire) every man is left to educate his children as he pleases; 
and that the public funds afford as little assistance to the poor 
in attaining this object, as the laws impose restrictions upon the 
mode of pursuing it. 

The reverend author condescends to quote the example of 
Scotland, when discoursing of what he terms ‘ parochial edu- 
cation’—a phrase absolutely foreign, and even unintelligible 
in England. ‘The good effects (he says) of this system, in 
‘ Scotland, on the religion there established, is (are) known to 
* every man who is acquainted with that part of our island.” 
Any man, however, but moderately acquainted with ‘ our island, 
must know, that in Scotland there is an established national sys- 
tem of education, supported by the same funds which maintain 
the Church, and arranged on a similar plan. A preacher, who 
undertakes to lecture on this subject from the chair of St. Paul’s, 
might really have been presumed to know that every parish in 
Scotland has a school, as well as a kirk—that the supplies for its 
support are payable, by law, from the lands in the parish, as 
certainly as the stipend of the clergyman—and that the ecclesi- 
astical courts hold themselves entitled to superintend the con- 
duct of the schoolmasters, both public and private, exactly as 
they exercise their rigorous discipline over the lives of persons 
having the cure of souls. It is true, that there exist great doubts 
upon the matter of right, respecting this superintendance. It is 
equally true that, the Scotish church having no liturgy—no form 
either of prayer or of worship—no peculiarity, in short, except 
an absence of all peculiar ceremonials—he who speaks in big 
terms of the conformity required of teachers, and the advantages 
resulting to the national religion in Scotland, from the adoption 
of its tenets by the parochial schools, uses a language whereof he 
knows not the import, and mouths large and sounding sentences, 
which in truth mean nothing. 

But we need not go further than to state the essential 
difference between the two countries in the matter of educa- 
tion. The law, the canons, the liturgy, the rubrics, the eccle- 
siastical practice, in England, leave what is commonly called 
education wholly unnoticed and unprovided for ; leave reading, 
writing, and accounts, to be taught by what persons soever shall 
choose to teach those branches of knowledge ; while they leave 
religion to be taught by a richly endowed and powerfully sup- 
ported clergy : While the constitution of Scotland, on the other 
hand, has established an education as well as a religion; en- 
dowed a school as well as a church ; and beneficed a body of 
schoolmasters as well as of priests. What should we say— 
what, would the author of the war pamphlets of 1794 say (for sure 
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he must have the safe and loyal feelings on this point,) were the 
American Government, which knows no established religion, 
and pays for none, to insist, all of .a sudden, on superintending 
the spiritual concerns of the people, and dictating what churches 
should be frequented, and what deserted or run down? What 
then shall we say, who know full well that the Government and 
the land of England pay not a penny for the education of the peo- 
ple—when we find the minions of the Church, which contributes 
full as little—arrogating to their order a right, which, all the 
while, they dare not explicitly define, of interfering with the 
general education of youth throughout the realm? Have we 
not a right to say, at the least, this—Found a system of nation- 
al instruction—adopt some plan for facilitating the path of 
knowledge to the poor—entertain with candour such measures 
as Mr. Whitbread (for example) proposed to you—avoid brand- 
ing with the name of levellers and atheists, such as recommend 
schemes for putting ignorance to flight; and then you will ac- 
quire some right, not, indeed, to control the whole system of 
education, or to prescribe the mode and manner in which all 
children shall be taught, but to be heard upon the subject with 
respect, and to superintend the system of education patronized 
and supported by yourselves. Imitate, if you will, the example 
of Scotland, by endowing a free school in every parish, and we 
will hear you with less impatience affect the office of regulators 
of education, and at any rate allow you to manage the establish- 
ments which you have formed. ‘The most important thing, 
however, with regard to this example of Scotland, is, that our 
presbyterian clergy, who have thus a sort of legal right to in- 
terfere with all teachers of youth, and who certainly do not yield 
to the clergy of any other communion, in a sincere and enlight- 
ened zeal for their own peculiar doctrines, have never, in point 
of fact, thought it necessary to interfere, in any degree, with 
any of the additional schools which the friends of Mr. Lancaster 
have established in this kingdom. ‘Though divided into parties, 
and contending perpetually, upon points of discipline, in their 
presbyteries and synods, no one has yet ventured to allege, that 
an improved method of teaching reading and writing is danger- 
ous to the national establishment ; or that it becomes them to 
discourage such an improvement, because it was invented or 
brought to perfection by a Dissenter. On the contrary, the 
established clergymen, throughout Scotland, have been the 
warmest friends and the most efficient patrons of this most valu- 
able institution. 

The reverend Professor, through his whole discourse, bestows 
great pains—sometimes in plain statements, which he would 
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have mistaken for facts—sometimes in declamatory and wordy 
invective, which he wishes to pass for argument—not unfre- 
quently in the way of insinuation, to have it believed that the 
system of Mr. Lancaster is, both in its design and its tendency, 
hostile to the Establishment. ‘The same line of attack is follow- 
ed by Dr. Bowyer, and all the other assailants of the new plan. 
With respect to the design, a very few words will suffice. ‘Take 
this specimen of the fairness of these watchmen of the Church. 
Mr. Lancaster had said, ‘ 1 long to see men who profess Chris- 
tianity contend, not for creeds of faith—words and names—but 
in the practice of every heavenly virtue.’ Mr. Pope had uttered 
the same sentiment a century ago, without wishing the downfal 
either of the Romish or Znglish Churches ; and every pulpit in 
Protestant Europe, we dare to say, has promulgated the self- 
sume thought every year since the days of Luther. What is 
Professor Marsh’s inference from this passage—the construction 
which, in his charity, he puts upon it?) ¢ Mr. Lancaster, there- 
fore (says he), must /ong to see the Church of England abandon 
her creed and her name. (p. 13.) Some one having mentioned 
the institution of a school, ‘in which bigotry and intolerance 
should have no slrare-—meaning, most obviously, a school 
which should be open to the poor of all religious persuasions— 
the Professor straightway complains, that + already the doc- 
trines of the Church are called bigotry, and its constitution in- 
tolerance.’ (p.15.) He takes it for granted, that the dissenters 
at all times are labouring to effect the downfal of the Church ; 
and cannot imagine that either Mr. Lancaster, or those who 
support him, should have any other views. He forgets, that 
their views are wholly confined to teaching the first elements of 
knowledge—elements equally necessary to the churchman and 
the dissenter, and altogether independent of the forms of faith 
which they enable the infant mind to imbibe. Great as this mis- 
representation is, we find Dr. Bowyer, in one passage, exceeds it; 
and we regret to find it, for it stands single, in a discourse other- 
wise fair and liberal. ‘ It seems (he says), whatever may be the 
religious persuasion of the master, we are to suffer the children 
of parents belonging to all sects (for our Establishment is only 
treated as one of them) to be admitted promiscuously, and each 
child to be taught in one and the same school the peculiar ca- 
techism, or formulary, of his own sect ; so that our children will 
have the edification of hearmg the Unitarians deny the Divinity 
of their Redeemer, rail at the docirine of the Trinity, and re- 
ject the atonement of the Mediator ; another sect treat the holy 
Sacraments with scorn, as mere matters of human institution ; 
a third division set forth the natural equality of mankind, and 
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undermine the foundations of all government ; all concurring in 
the right of private interpretation of the Scriptures, &c.’ (p. 17.) 
To all which we can make but one answer,—That it is perfectly 
false ; and we challenge this reverend gentleman to produce a sin- 
gle school, either on Lancaster’s plan, or indeed on any other, in 
which such doctrines are taught, and such demeanour held. In 
truth, if he ean find such an instance, he may go before the eivil 
magistrate, by indictment or information ; for he has enumerated 
a list of temporal offences. Surely, surely, he must have known, 
while composing this invective, that in the Lancaterian schools 
Christianity alone is taught, from the Bible; and that as no 
particular Catechism is preferred (which is the very charge 
brought against the system), so it is impossible that any should be 
attacked. 

But the ¢ of this neutrality is severely handled ; and 
this is one of the chief topics of these reverend alarmists. 
proposition is broadly stated, that if the children of the poor do 
not learn religion at school, they will not learn it at all. ‘The 
parents of children, who are objects of public charity, are for 
the most part ixcapable of teaching religion to their children. 
And, if they send their children to a Sunday school according 
to their own persuasion, the peculiar doctrines, which the chil- 
dren will hear one day in the week, can hardly make a lasting im- 
pression, when they are continually hearing of generalized Chris- 
tianity during siz days in the week. Where children go daily 
to school, the religion, which they are afterwards to profess, 
should be an object of daily attention. ‘They must /earn their 
religion as they learn other things ; and they will have much or 
little, according as their education supplies them. ‘To assert, 
that our religion is not dependent of our education, is to contra- 
dict the experience of all ages and nations.’ (p. 12,13.) Here is 
a sly assumption, lurking under a single word, ‘religion.’ Does 
not Mr. Lancaster teach religion? The truth is, that he teaches 
scarcely any thing but the Holy Scriptures ; but the Professor 
gained a good deal, he was well aware, if he could confound the 
not teaching one particular creed, or form of belief, with the not 
teaching any religion at all. He then makes another stride; 
and asserts, but without even the pretence of an argument, that 
if children are not taught the Natioval Catechism, they not only 
will grow up ignorant of the Church’s doctrines, but inimical to 
its establishment ; and then, as if he had proved this strange 
position, he enumerates the great powers of the new system, and 
the vast numbers which it is capable of educating—inferring 
from thence, that it is dangerous to the Church, in proportion 
to its powers—and that consequently this plan, being ‘ accompa- 
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‘ nied with such religious instruction as is calculated to create in- 
‘ difference, and even dislike, to the established Church—the most 

‘ powerful engine that ever was — against it, is now at-work 
‘ for its destruction.’ 

Upon reading this statement, and marking especially the 
very high tone in which it is conveyed, one is really tempted to 
conceive, that there are already provided by the Church: the 
means of religious education, according to the Professor’s no- 
tion of it; that all the poor of these realms may receive from 
the clergy of the Establishment the knowledge of its peculiar 
tenets, which, it seems, can only be obtained in early infancy, 
and which, if not imbibed with the alphabet, will never be re- 
ceived at all ;—in short, that Mr. Lancaster’s system is m dan~ 
ger of disturbing one already completely established, and of 
substituting, for vast numbers of free schools where the poor 
are now trained in knowledge and religion, seminaries where 
temporal knowledge may be dispensed, but the iaterests of the 
soul are neglected. Yet it does so happen, that the National 
ehurch hath done nothing towards the education of youth, ex- 
eept what we have already cited from the sermon of Dr. Marsh 
himself ;—that, leaving the ordinary branches of instruction wholly 
untouched, she has only required, aud most properly required, 
from her ministers, a careful regard to the religious education 
of youth ;—that, consequently, Lancaster’s schools, far from 
being a substitute for her institutions, or in anywise derogato- 

to her ordinances, form an appropriate and even an essen- 
tal part of them ; and that we who say—let the poor be taught 
reading in whatever way is most effectual, and let the clergy, 
upon this stock, and by the means which it affords them, en- 
graft religious instruction—speak the very language of the Church 
of England, and conform to her spirit. Mr. Lancaster goes, how- 
ever, a further than this ; for he teaches, not merely read- 
ing, but ristianity ; and says, let the clergy of the various per- 
suasions to which you and your parents may severally belong, 
continue the good work which I have begun, and build up their 
creeds upon that foundation which I have laid deep in your 
minds, by imbuing you with the word of God as delivered. m 
his Scriptures. For it is in vain to disguise this matter, and, 
under a multitude of words, and by solemn sentences or frothy 
and turbulent declamation, to cover the real substance of the 
question. We return always to the plain statement which has 
so often been made, but which, in truth, comprises the whole 

gist of the controversy. The new system teaches reading, writ- 
ng and accounts ; and it enables its pupils to learn every thing 
which books can afterwards. teach them. On its enemies. lies 
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the burthen of proving that there is any necessary connexion 
between the catechism of the church and the rudiments of the 
language in which it is written. It is for them to show the dan- 
ger of instructing children in that which enables them to learn 
any catechism ; and if they shall point out any reason for uniting 
the catechism with reading and writing, any more than for 
uniting the psaltery cf David with music, or the groupes and 
scenes of the holy writings with painting, they will do what, as 
yet, they have not even once attempted, although it lies at the 
very root of their whole argument. 

We have touched upon the main propositions which constitute 
the groundwork of these attacks on the new system; but it 
remains to say a few words respecting another view of the sub- 
ject, which at first sight is much less revolting, because it seems 
to originate in more liberal and just ideas. It is too specious 
not to be very frequently brought forward by the learned and 
reverend gentlemen whose sermons are now before us. Let the 
Dissenters, say they, have schools of their own, constructed on 
Lancaster’s plan, and in which the catechism of the Church is 
not taught. Let those seminaries be open to all whose princi- 

es hinder them from conforming to the Establishment. But 

t churchmen and those who adhere to the Establishment, 
support other schools. Let them refrain from mixing with Dis- 
senters ; and, reserving their benefactions for the encouragement 
of seminaries where the peculiar tenets of the Church may be 
taught,—let them thus provide for that portion of the 
which belong to the same persuasion with themselves ;—let, in 
short, the Dissenters have schools on Lancaster’s plan, and the 
Churchmen on Dr. Bell’s. Both may flourish without mutual in- 
terruption, and all classes be satisfied. So plausible a view of 
the question, merits a little further consideration. But we must 
premise, that were it fully admitted, and resolved to be carried 
into effect, no argument whatever would arise against the univer- 
sal adoption of Lancaster’s method, and the encouragement 
of the new Institution ; for, as we have already remarked, the 
Catechism may be introduced into it as easily as into the other. 
Churchmen may send youths to. the Borough school, to be ini- 
tiated in the plan of teaching ; or youths may thence be sent 
to different seminaries, wholly directed by members of the 
Charch ; and those youths will be as fully qualified to teach 
reading and writing, and the national creed along with those 
branches, as if they had been taught by Dr. Bell, at the Bishop 
of Durham’s school. So far the two systems are precisely simi- 
lar; and the balance is turned wholly in Lancaster's favour, by 
its greater efficacy, and, above all, its economy—explicitly ad- 
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mitted, by the frieuds of Dr. Bell themselves, to be far superior 
to any thing of which their method can boast.* But we shall 
take the question on a wider basis, and suppose it to be, .whe- 
ther it is expedient for Dissenters and Church of England men 
to encourage, severally, schools upon the new plan; so that the 
former shall establish those only where no Catechism is prefers 
red; and the latter, those only where the Church Catechism is 
taught ? 

In the first place, we view this proposal with very consider- 
able suspicion. Why was it never made till now? Why did 
the friends of the Establishment,—who hold it to be quite clear, 
that teaching the alphabet without the Catechism is dangerous 
to the Church,—never think of teaching either Catechism or 
alphabet? Self-evident as they deem it, that unless the poor 
be taught religion at school, they will grow up indifferent about 
the Church, nay hostile to it; how happen they not to have 
thought of sending them to school at all? Even after the new 
system had been brought forward, and was spreading in the 
country, how long were the affected alarmists of bestirring them- 
selves, in order to instruct, by means of it, the poor upon their 
own principles? Have we any reason to think, that the zeal 
which all of a sudden seems to have broke out amongst them, 
will last longer than the jealousy which manifestly excited it? 
Can we suppose that they would have preached up the educa- 
tion of the poor, on what they call Church of England prin- 
ciples, if they had not seen a great and combined effort making, 
upon principles which admit of no narrow exclusions, to effect 
the same object? And yet no man will deny, that the dangers 
toe the Establishment were at the least as great, upon their own 
principles, when the poor were uneducated, as they can be when 
they are educated without regard to a particular Catechism. 
"These things irresistibly lead us to apprehend that if, unhappily, 
the present clamour should put an end to Mr. Lancaster’s pro- 
gress, or should confine to Dissenters the patronage now so li- 
berally extended to bim from all quarters, the alarmists would 
relapse into their former indiffereuce ;—the Church, as a body, 
would return to the imaction but too natural to wealthy and 
firmly established institutions ;—and we should hear no more of 
the schools for educating the poor upon the principles of the 
national creed. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, that this proposi- 


* See particularly, Sir T. Bernard’s work, formerly noticed, 
(No. XXXI.) The clerical defenders of Dr, Bell’s plan, and some 
others equally ignorant of the subject, pass over this point of econo- 
my; forgetting that it is in reality the chief point in the question. 
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tion of a double system is perfectly sincere; and that sucha 
plan would be attempted with good faith, after it should have 
served the purpose of the moment ;—we hold it to be quite im- 
practicable, at least in the desired extent, from the nature of 
the thing. The essence of the new method consists in econo- 
mizing the expense of education, by teaching very large numbers 
at once. Beautiful and useful as it is, when ied to schools 
of a certain size, it is wholly inapplicable to small seminaries ; at 
Jeast, it, loses all its advantages, One teacher now superin- 
tends a school of 1000 or 1200 children. Wherever, therefore, 
the whole poor children of the district do not exceed this num- 
ber, it is exactly doubling the expense, to have two schools, 
And where they do exceed this number how are they.to be di- 
vided? Wecannot expect that, of 1600 children, 800 will be- 
Jong always to the church, and 800 to the different sects. In some 
» the sectaries may be very few in number, perhaps 10 or 
15 ; but if they were 20 or 30, they are too few,—and they there- 
fore can take no benefit whatever from the new system. In all 
such cases, the Church of England poor may be educated; but 
the Dissenting poor must go without instruction, or must con- 
form to the Church ;—that is, must sin against their conscien- 
ces,—and (like our first parents) purchase knowledge at the ex- 
pense of innocence. There are other places, however, where 
those proportions are reversed,—where the bulk of the poor 
are not of the Church; and, here, the sectaries may be ed ucated 
under the new system, but not the others; or, at least, no 
school can here be established where the Catechism is taught ; 
so that the poor of the Church must either go uneducated, or 
resort to the Dissenting school. It is true, they may do so 
with a safe conscience ;—and this is the very point in which the 
plan recommended by us, of excluding all peculiar Catechisms, 
so greatly excels the other. But, were the community marshal- 
led by their creeds, as our alarmists would have them, it re- 
quires no great gift to foresee, that, in a district too full of Dis- 
senters to allow of a Church of England school, the poor of 
the Establishment would knock in vain at the door of the Non- 
conformist for the bread of knowedge. And we verily believe, 
that they whose outcries had persecuted the religious world into 
such ‘an unchristain state, would be the first to accuse the Dis- 
senters, their victims, of uncharitableness, should they demean 
themselves in the manner which their treatment had made so 
natural, 
But, after all, and laying out of our view the facts of the 
case—supposing, for a moment, that the new system (call it 
by whatever name you please) is capable of being applied in 
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the double form now recommended—supposing, too, that the 
principle is carried farther, and that each sect has its separate 
establishment—let us figure to ourselves a complete adoption of 
this plan, a regular marshalling of the community, according 
to their religious creeds, for the purpose of exercising the cha- 
rities of their common faith, nay, the charities of their com- 
mon nature—and then let the mind of man fancy, if it can, a 
more preposterous, a more disgusting sight—we will not say, a 
sight more repugnant to every precept of the gospel, but one 
more painful to every sense of propriety, and every right feeling 
of the heart. What is really the substance of the doctrine main- 
tained by these reverend watchmen of the Church? And by what 
devices do they seek to uphold her strength? Do they not all 
lead to such maxims as the following ? ‘Give no alms, but to 
* them of your own sect—pour no oil into the stranger’s wounds 
¢ —pass by on the other side with the Pharisee and the Levite— 
‘ and let the Samaritan, who has no church to support, do as 
‘ him lists. What though our Saviour held out his conduct as 
* a pattern to his followers? ‘Times are now changed; and his 
‘church can only be supported by a direct disobedience to his 
‘ precepts.’ This is the very theme of those worst of enemies 
to the Establishment, who would sustain it on the ruin of the 
best principles of our nature—in defiance of the most sacred 
truths of religion, When the question is, of educating the 
poor—of erecting schools where ali poor children may learn 
to read and study their Bibles—of forming an institution which 
may spread such seminaries over the empire, and put down ig- 
norance and vice among those orders, where ignorance, most 
prevailing, has planted the chief nursery of crimes—those a- 
_ larmists step forward, and bid us pause. They warn us, that 
we endanger their Church, if we join with Dissenters in for- 
warding the best of good works—tell us, that Churchmen must 
only associate with Churchmen in promoting such charities, 
and that the sectaries must be left to associate together. The 
work shows the motives that lead to it—its manifest effects. 
All go for nothing, if the sectaries bear a part in such labours 
of love—the stream is polluted, and must run to mischief. So, 
when the project is to disseminate the Scriptures among the 
poor, and among the heathen;—1to diffuse the blessings of reli- 
gion in countries yet sitting in darkness, and over those classes 
of our own country which have not the means of reading the 
Bible—forth come the same alarmists, and require that no 
friend of the Church shall join with sectaries in such an indis- 
criminate exercise of charity;—that no man who values the 
Establishment, shall be accessary to distributing, Bibles unless 
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with the Scriptures there shall be circulated the Articles, the 
Catechism, the Liturgy, and all those formulas of the Establish- 
ment, which noconscientious Dissenter can have any hand in dif- 
fusing.* Tests are the delight of these holy bigots ; and no work 
of charity is pleasing, or even tolerable, in their eyes, unless it is 
strictly confined to the members of their own body, by the impo- 
sition of terms which, however great his love of charity may be, 
no Dissenter can ibly comply with. 

We consider this subject, of the patronage fit to be bestowed 
on the new Institution, so important, as to justify us in making 
a plain and frank appeal to every person who is doubtful whe- 
ther he shall encourage it or not—we mean, every one belonging 
tothe Church Establishment—and assailed, on the one hand, 
by the clamours of political preachers—on the other, by the 
cries of the ignorant poor. Does any man really believe that 
the attachment of the people of England to her Church, ‘arises 
from the knowledge of its peculiar doctrines and ceremonials, 
or the regard for its institutions instilled ito their infant minds, 
at the seminaries where youth are taught the alphabet and: the 
other very first rudiments of learning? If this be so—if the 
empire of the Church is founded on this base, woe be to her! 
She is indeed in danger—or rather her existence is next to a 
miracle. What teacher of children from five to seven years 
old (and the question relates to none other) ever yet dreamt 
of explaining to them the points in controversy between the 
Establishment and the Dissenters—much less inculcated the su- 
perior claims of that Establishment, as a political institution, 
to their veneration? Nay, did any child ever leave school with 
so much as a notion that such a thing as a Church establish- 
ment existed? ‘These matters, we dare to assert, were never 
yet mooted in such seminaries, any more than real hinds and 
panthers ever discussed the Nicene fathers.. 41s it then by 
teaching the infant the mysteries of the Athanasian creed, and 


* The analogy here stated between the two questions of Lancas- 
ter’s Schools and the Bible Society, is too striking to escape any rea- 
der : the same persons have accordingly taken part in each discts- 
sion—if discussion we can call it, where all the argument lies on one 
side. We purpose soon to call the attention of our readers more fully 
to the other controversy. In the mean time, we earnestly recommend 
to them the work of Mr. Dealtry, entitled, “ A Vindication of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ;” one of the ablest and most satis- 
factory controversial pieces that we have ever seen, and only unfor- 
tunate in the unequal force with which it has to contend. 
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the Thirty-nine Articles, that we have hitherto made the man a 
friend of the Establishment? Can any one, reflecting on his 
own case, seriously believe that this has been the origin of his 
preference for the Episcopalian Establishment ? If it has, then 
the effect has, we greatly fear, in most instances, long sur- 
vived all recollection even of the cause. But the fact is suffi- 
cient. Every man knows that at childrens’ schools the teacher, 
be he ever so closely connected with the Church, and ever so 
zealous to inculcate her doctrines, finds his time oecupied in 
making his pupils learn to read; and that whatever they learn 
of catechisms and articles, they learn by mere rote, and as a 
method of reading and spelling. Happily for the Church, men 
support her, at first, because the Law and the Government fa- 
vour her—because their families have lived and died in her 
bosom—because they have attended her ordinances from their 
earliest years—before they went to school—during the intervals 
of school attendance—and wholly independently of their school- 
master. They afterwards give her a more rational support 
from their reason, by turning towards the question those facul- 
ties which they have been enabled to exercise, that knowledge 
which they have been enabled to acquire by school education, at 
a period when their minds were too young for controversy, and 
when they never heard of its existence. 

We shall close these observations with narrating a fact, i- 
lustrative of what has been stated respecting the necessity of 
teaching—without reference to any particular ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, if we would teach at all. It is doubly interesting, because 
it relates to Ireland and to the Catholic body, and speaks to us 
with a loud voice on perhaps the most important application 
of the new method, and one which promises the greatest harvest 
of public benefit. A Lancasterian school had been estab- 
lished at Waterford—it was open to poor children of all sects— 
the Scriptures, or extracts from them, were alone taught—and 
the Roman Catholics sent their children as freely as those of 
any other persuasion, ‘This beneficent Institution had _pro- 
ceeded for some time, dispensing to no less than four hundred 
poor infants the greatest of earthly comforts, when a zealous 
member of the Established Church unhappily had influence 
enough to procure the introduction of the Church catechism ; 
and instantly one half of the children were taken from the school. 
Happily the Dublin school, arranged by Lancaster, is preserved 
on the original plan ; and it appears from the Annual Reports, 
that as nothing but the Scriptures themselves are taught in it, the 
Catholic and Protestant poor derive from it, in common, the lights 
of knowledge and of religion, 
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For the Church as established in this country—we allude more 
especially to the Anglican Church, for happily our Scottish in- 
stitutions have never been fruitful of such disgraceful contentions 
—but for the Church of England, we cherish the utmost respect. 
We not only grudge her none of those rights wherewithal she is 
plentifully eadowed—not only wish to see her safe from all dis- 
putes as to her title—all attempts to lay her low; but we go far- 
ther—and would have her diguities and her honours secure :—* We 
‘ will have her to exalt her mitred front in Courts and Parlia- 
‘ ments;’ and will view an enemy to the State in every one, who, 
either by open assault, or by secret treachery, or by the still more 
dangerous enmity of injudicious and disreputable friendship, 
would bring her rights or her power either into jeopardy or sus- 
piciun. Hence it is, that we view with more thau common in- 
dignation the men whom we have now been occupied in exposing 
to the public ; because in them we see at once the enemies of the 
Poor, and of the Church—of Education and of Religion—men 
who would bring ruin upon the Establishment, by opposing the 
most enlightened and disinterested attempt that ever yet was 
made, in any country, for scattering the blessings of knowledge 
and moral improvement among the more helpless classes of our 
species, 
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N every stage of our inquires into the properties of surround- 
ing bodies, there is a certain portion of truth, which it is al- 
ways in our power, by minute and accurate observation, to ac- 
quire; and when we have acquired this, our knowledge of the 
particular subjects investigated may be considered as complete ; 
at least till new instruments or methods of investigation shall 
bring new phenomena within the sphere of our observation. 

But if, on the one hand, it is only by full and correct observa- 
tion, that we are led to the discovery of permanent truth, so, on 
the other, it will be found, that error of every kind is imva- 
tiably referable to observation that is careless and imperfect. 
Thus it is, that, in the investigation of causes, some phenome- 
na are occasionally overlooked which materially influence a re- 
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gult, and others admitted as essential to it, with which it is in no 
respect connected ; that analogies and resemblances are some- 
times conceived to exist between events, which are in truth ex- 
tremely dissimilar ; and thatthe wildest flights of fancy are some- 
times pee to occupy the place of those rational and legiti- 
mate hypotheses, which, if they are not the immediate anticipa- 
tions of truth, are at least highly instrumental towards its disco- 
very. 

Obvious as these remarks undoubtedly are, we fear that the 
class of inquirers who are chiefly interested in the work before us, 
have but too seldom been fully aware of their importance. The 
science of Physiology—regarding it, in its widest extent, as that 
which treats of the functions or proporties of animals and veget- 
bles—has always attracted a considerable share of attention ; and 
yet there is none which has at all times abounded in so much ex- 
travagant theory. Even at the present day, we believe that there 
is no branch of knowledge more imperfect; nor any which, 
amidst a great though slowly accumulated masé of curious and 
important truths, still retains so large a proportion of what is 
vague, fanciful, and erroneous. 

It would not perhaps have been uninteresting, to have en- 
deavoured to point out at length the causes which seem to 
have subjected this science in particular to such an imputa- 
tion; but, for the present, we wust content ourselves with 
observing, that we believe they may all be reduced nearly to 
the following :—That the various departments of the science 
have hitherto been considered in a manner too unconnected and 
irregular ; and have been too little cultivated by persons capable 
of devoting an undivided attention to their investigation, and 
of studying all the functions of life in their actual connexion 
with each other. It is unfortunate, too, that Physiology has 
been regarded as the peculiar province of persons connected 
with the profession of medicine; for the most able and in- 
telligent individuals of this class do not always cherish a parti- 
ality for physiological inquiries ; or, if they do possess any 
taste for such pursuits, they are usually prevented from prose- 
cuting them with success, by the labour or multiplicity of their 
practical duties. The truth indeed is, that, in the vast variety 
of phenomena exhibited by organized beings, anatomists, phy- 
sicians, metaphysicians, chemists, opticians, and mechanical 
philosophers, have all found ample field for occasional investiga- 
tion. » Each have selected, for separate speculation or inquiry, 
those subjects which were most conformable with their habitual 
studies or occupations. To their talents and industry Physiold- 
gy is: indebted for a large share of theestablished truth of which 
it has to boast; but, at the same time, we are obliged tu im- 
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pute to the partial views of these very men, the greater ptoportion 
of the error with which it abounds. 

if any thing, however, can contribute to render an imperfect 
science speedily perfect, it is the publication of inquiries con- 
ducted on the plan of those which form the subject’of the pre- 
sent article. We scarcely know any work in physiology, where 
an author has displayed a more extensive knowledge of every 
fact contributing, in the most remote manner, to elucidate the 
object of his investigation ; in which, he has sought the opinions 
of others with more diligence, or stated them with more uniform 
candour; or where be has himself interrogated Nature, by expe- 
riments more judicious or more successful, 

It is a fact, which has been long sufficiently known, that eve- 
ry thing which lives, whether animal or vegetable, requires, for 
the contiguance of its life, a constant supply of fresh air. The 
great purpose of Mr. Ellis’s Inquiry, is to discover why it is that 
air is necessary to the vital existence of organized bodies. In 
the present volumes, he has particularly in view, to show the 
precise nature of the changes which the air suffers, from the ac- 
tion of animals and vegetables upon it ; and in what manner 
those changes are effected. The original ‘ Inquiry’ was pub- 
lished in i807; but the author has, since that time, not only 
been led, in obviating the very few objections which have been 
urged to his doctrines, to the discovery of some new and inte- 
resting facts, but has corrected his original views by various ad- 
ditional experiments. The result of the whole we shall endea- 
vour to lay before our readers in as few and as plain words as 
possible. 

In the human body, from the first to the last moments of its 
existence, we remark, that a certain quantity of air is alternate- 
ly rushing into and out of the mouth and nostrils, The chest, 
er thorax, is so constructed, thit, merely from the elasticity of 
its sides, and the pressure of the surrounding parts upon them, 
it has a tendency to assume a certain permanent capacity or di- 
latation. » Accordingly, after death, when there no longer exists 
any counteracting cause, this is the capacity which it assumes 
and retains... We may call it the natural’ state of the thorax. 
In the living body, however, it is found that, by the action of 
the surrounding muscles, a further enlargement of the chest, 
beyond its natural state, may be produced. As soon as this di- 
latation commences, it is obvious that a sort of vacuum must be 
formed between the sides of the thorax and the lungs. A cur- 
rent of air, therefore, immediately flows through the windpipe 
into the air-cells of the lungs, and gradually distends these or- 
gans, in proportion as the cavity contaiying them is increased, 
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This constitutes what is denominated Inspiration. The quantity 
of air which is inhaled, in any single inspiration, is of course 
determined entirely by the extent to which the chest is dilated. 
In individuals who are healthy and at rest, inspiration consists 
merely of a gentle enlargement, produced by a partial contrac- 
tion of the diaphragm ; and such may be termed an Ordinary 
Tuspiration. ‘The quantity of air, which rushes into the lungs 
during an inspiration of this kind, is very different in different 
individuals, according to the size of their chests, or the extent 
to which the diaphragm contracts, in the inspirations of each. 
It has been variously estimated, in adults of a middle stature, 
at 13, 17, 20, 35, and 40 cubic inches; affording 25 cubic inches 
as amean. But all these calculations have not been founded on 
equally satisfactory data. Dr. Menzies’s experiments alone, 
which estimate the average bulk of an ordinary inspiration at 
about 40 cubic inches, seem to have been performed in an un- 
exceptionable manner : and we place the more confidence in his 
calculation, that we have found it to correspond with some late 
experiments of our own. In larger inspirations, the thorax is 
increased in all directions ; and the average bulk of air, at tem- 
perature 60 Fahrenheit, which is inhaled by the utmost possible 
inspiring effort, or by what may be called an extreme inspiration, 
is probably about 130 cubic inches. 

After previous enlargement, the cavity of the thorax may be di- 
minished by the pressure of the abdominal viscera, the elasticity 
of the parts with which the ribs are connected, and the mus- 
cles which pull these bones downwards, exactly to its natural 
Capacity, or even considerably below it. When the diminution 
commences, the lungs are compressed; and the air, being 
thus forced out of their cells, escapes by the trachea and 
mouth, This constitutes Expiration. In health, and during 
rest, it consists of a reduction of the thorax to its natural state 
only ; and this seems produced merely by the compression of the 
relaxed diaphragm, and the elasticity of the cartilages and softer 
parts affixed to the ribs: consequently, the quantity of air ex- 
pelled is exactly equal to the quantity mat cadn inhaled. Such 
may be called an Ordinary Expiration. In all larger expira- 
tions, where the chest is compressed below its natural state, the 
compression is produced and sustained entirely by the action of 
powerful muscles, drawing down the ribs, and forcing the dia- 
phragm upwards ; and, as soon as these muscles cease to act, the 
thorax returns to its natural state again. We are inclined to 
think, from experiment, that the quantity of air which, on an 
average, is expelled by an extreme expiration, after a previous 
extreme inspiration, is about 260 cubic inches. It is to be re- 
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membered, however, that we cannot, by any muscular effort 
whatever, reduce the dimensions of the chest so far, as to empty 
the lungs entirely of their contents. After the most violent ex- 
piration, a considerable quantity of air still remains within their 
cells; nay, it is found extremely difficult to expel this residual 
air altogether, even by subjecting the lungs to very great com- 
pression, after they have been removed from the body. That, 
after an extreme expiration, they still retain, on an average, a- 
bout 40 cubic inches, seems probable, from considering both the 
structure of the lungs, and the extent to which the thorax seems 
capable of being diminished by muscular action, as well as the 
result of an experiment of Mr. Davy. 

These two processes, of inspiration and expiration, generally 
alternate with each other, while the body is at rest, about 20 
times ina minute. If, therefore, we adopt 40 cubic inches, as 
the average bulk of air inhaled and exhaled, it will follow, that 
a full grown person respires 48,000 cubic inches in av hour, or 
1,152,000 cubic inches in the course of a day ; a quantity equal to 
about 79 hogsheads. 

It has been long ascertained, however, that the air which is 
emitted by expiration, does not possess the same properties as 
that which has been inspired. Now, the only gaseous substances 
which chemists have hitherto found existing, permanently and 
uniformly, in the atmosphere, are oxygen, nitrogen, and car- 
bonic acid ; the relative properties of which may be judged of 
from the analysis of one cubic inch, which gives nearly 23, of 
oxygen, and ,',%, of nitrogen, with a quantity scarcely percep- 
tible of the acid gas. What, then, is the precise nature of the 
changes which this atmospherical air undergoes, when it is re- 
ceived into the lungs? 

That air which has been breathed is loaded with moisture, 
seems at all times to have been generally known. Upwards of 
fifty years ago, the celebrated Dr. Black demonstrated, that it 
was also combined with much more carbonic acid ; and Dr. 
Priestley proved, in 1776, that it contained much less oxygen 
than the air inhaled. Yet, at the publication of Mr. Ellis’s In- 
quiry, physiologists had not established, either the proportion 
of these gases existing in it, or the composition and quantity of 
the vapour with which it is united; nor had they ascertained what 
relation its nitrogen bore to that of the surrounding atmosphere, 
It appears, indeed, to have been the prevalent opinion, that a 
given quantity of atmospheric air, in passing once through the 
lungs, lost about ;},th part of its bulk of nitrogen, about +}.,th 
of oxygen, and gained nearly 1,th of carbonic acid; 100 cubic 
mehes, for example, losing 1.47 cubic inches of nitrogen, and 
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9.117 cubic inches of oxygen; while they acquired 7.647 cubic 
inches of carbonic acid, by a single respiration. This conclu- 
sion was deduced chiefly from experiments performed by Mr. 
Davy ; in which he found, that when he applied his mouth to 
a tube connected with a mercurial air-holder containing atmos- 
pheric air, and made a single inspiration and expiration from 
and into'this vessel, as much in the manner of ordinary breath- 
ing as possible, the contents of the air-holder were diminished in 
bulk, and contained less nitrogen and oxygen, and more carbonic 
acid,—nearly in the proportions just stated. To the deduc- 
tions which had been made from such experiments, in as far 
as they related to the disappearance of nitrogen, Mr. Ellis had 
objected, that they were such as the results obtained did not war- 
rant; since there was no proof, that the chest was reduced ex- 
actly to the same capacity after as before the experiments ; and 
we could not therefore mfer, that the nitrogen gas which 
had disappeared from the air-holder was not to be found in the 
Jungs. We wish he had extended this obvious and substantial 
objection, to the inferences which had been drawn from the 
same experiments regarding the proportions of oxygen and 
carbonic acid; for it appears in ali respects equally applicable 
to them. If a small quantity of the nitrogen of the inspired 
air remained in the lungs, merely because the thorax was of 
Jarger dimensions after than before the experiment, for the same 
reason a portion of oxygen, or carbonic acid, which otherwise 
would have been found in the air-holder, might have been re- 
tained in these organs. 

Two memoirs on this subject, the joint production of Seguin 
and Lovoisier, were read to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
in 1789 and 1790; and Laplace has preserved the results of 
those experiments, in prosecution of the same inquiry, with 
which the philosopher last named was engaged when he was 
dragged to the guillotine ;—experiments which he himself would 
have communicated to the world in detail, had not the short 
respite of a few days, which he requested for that purpose alone, 
been with such unprecedented barbarity denied. It would have 
been agreeable to us, if we could have attached any value to 
these investigations of two chemists so celebrated. But that 
caution which ought to be inseparable from evéry philosophical 
pursuit, precludes our placing the least rehance on results of ex- 
periments, when they are not detailed with the most circum- 
stantial mimuteness. We honour the memory of Lavéisier, and 
respect the talents of his surviving coadjutor. But their me- 
moirs to which we have alluded, will hereafter be read, chiefly 
because they are among the last labours of ove of the greatest 
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philosophers of the eighteenth century. And, indeed, it is im- 

ssible to observe the tone of enthusiasm which these essays have 
in some parts received, from the prevailing spirit of the times 
in which they were written, without melancholy reflections— 
without feeling again awakened in us those emotions of deep re- 
gret with which the recollection of that period of disappointment 
must ever be contemplated. 

As we never can be assured that the capacity of the lungs is 
the same after as before the experiment, we cannot decide, with 
certainty, how far the relative proportions of the gases in the 
air expired, may not have been influenced by this cause. But 
it is obvious, that if the diminution which may have been ob- 
served in the bulk of air by one inspiration, depended on any 
natural and constant process in the animal economy, by which 
air is continually abstracted from the cells of the lungs, the ‘re- 
duction in volume which would take place, in breathing a large 
quantity of air, would be directly proportional to the number of 
respirations necessary to transmit the whole of this air through 
the lungs. Whereas, were it dependent on any such accidental 
circumstances as we have now alluded to, no such increase ought 
to be observed : the diminution might even be least, when the 
quantity of air inspired was largest; and, at all events, we 
should not expect to find it, in any instance, exceeding 20 cu- 
bic inches, or half the bulk of an ordinary inspiration, This 
point has been determined, in the most satisfactory manner, by 
the experiments of Messrs. Allen and Pepys. About three years 
ago, they constructed an apparatus, by which from 3000 to near- 
ly 10,000 cubic inches of atmospheric air could be transmitted 
once through the lungs, by easy respirations, beginning and 
ending with a forced or extreme expiration: And, of thirteen 
experiments of this kind which they performed, the greatest de- 
ficiency in the expired air appeared in one where 3360 cubic 
inches had been inspired, in which it amounted to 62 cubic 
inches ; in another, where 3620 cubic inches had been breath- 
ed, the diminution was only 4 cubic inches ; and, in a third, 
9890 cubic inches lost only 18. But, although it is thus estab- 
lished, that there is one cause to which the diminution is not 
owing, we do not feel ourselves entitled to assert, positively, 
that, in all these instances, it ought to be ascribed solely to the 
difference between the extent of the expiration immediately pre- 
ceding, and of that closing the experiments. It may, hereafter, 
be shown to be dependent on circumstances entirely different. 
In the mean time, it may be remarked, that even the greatest de- 
ficiency in these experiments was not equal to half the difference 
between an ordinary and an extreme expiration. 
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When too a large volume of air is breathed only once, and 
in the manner practised by Messrs. Allen and Pepys, any slight 
variety in the proportions of the gases composing the small quan- 
tity of air which may be retained in the chest, can very little af- 
fect the composition of the much greater bulk which has been 
exhaled. ‘The analysis of this expired air may therefore be 
regarded as affording a very satisfactory illustration of the changes 
which air in general undergoes, in its passage through the lungs 
during natural respiration. Accordingly Messrs. Allen and Pe- 
pys have demonstrated, by experiments which seem to be un- 
exceptionable, that, by its transmission through the lungs in or- 
dinary breathing, the air loses about 8 per cent. of oxygen, and 
acquires an exactly equal bulk of carbonic acid, while its nitro- 
gen remains unaltered. They conclude, that 39,534 cubic 
ches of carbonic acid are emitted daily from the lungs of a full 
grown person. But we perfectly agree with Mr. Ellis in his ob- 
Jections to this calculation, and are inclined to estimate the aver- 
age quantity at about 92,160 cubic inches. 

Not being acquainted with any attempt, since the imperfect 
trial made by Mr. Abernethy, to ascertain the composition of 
the fluid which is brought off by the expired air in the state of 
vapour, we lately subjected a small quantity of this fluid to ac- 
curate analysis. For this purpose, we made a full grown per- 
son, in perfect health, expire through a thin glass tube, about 
three feet in length and a quarter of an inch in diameter, kept 
at a low temperature, by the evaporation from a slip of muslin 
moistened in spirits of wine, which was wrapped round it, In 
four hours, an ounce measure of a perfectly transparent, co- 
lourless, and insipid fluid, of the consistence of water, was col- 
lected in drops from the extremity of the tube. This fluid did 
not produce the least alteration on the colours of litmus or tur- 
meric paper. It suffered no change on the addition of corro- 
sive muriate of mercury, tannin, or nitrate of silver. And 
when a small glass, containing half an ounce of it, was con- 
nected, by filaments of moistened cotton, with other two glasses 
containing each about two drams of pure water, and these were 
then attached to the opposite extremities of a galvanic bat- 
tery, consisting of 24 four-inch double plates of copper and 
zinc, charged with diluted muriatic acid; at the end of four 
hours, we could not detect the slightest indication of the pre- 
sence of albumen in the negative, or any saline substance in the 
positive glass. Hence we have been led to conclude, that the 
fluid dissolved in the exhaled air is pure water. 

All those animals which suckle their young, constituting the 
class Mammalia,—for example, the ape, the horse, the dog; the 
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mouse, the seal, and the whale ; Reptiles, such as the turtle, the 
lizard, the frog, and the snake,—and the whole class of Birds,— 
are provided with organs resembling the lungs of man, into 
which they are constantly, during life, receiving fresh air. Ana- 
logy alone, therefore, would lead us to suppose, that these aiimals 
produce sithilar changes on it by their respiration. But this in- 
ference is in a matiner confirmed, by the appeal which Mr. El- 
lis has made to the experiments of various physiologists on rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, rats, miee, sparrows, vipers, tortoises and li- 
aards ; and by some very neat experiments of his own on toads 
and frogs. In all these it appeared, that the nitrogen of the air 
respired suffered no change, but that a quantity of oxygen was 
removed,—and a volume, nearly or exactly equal, of carbome acid 
substituted in its place. 

The opinion which seems to have prevailed almost univer- 
sally of late years, is, that, during respiration, a portion of the 
oxygen or nitrogen of the atmosphere, or a quantity of the 

und atmospheric air itself, actually passes out of the 
Jungs into the blood vessels of these organs, and was com- 
bined with, or absorbed by the blood ; and respiration has 
been familiarly spoken of as a process analogous, if not abso- 
jutely identical, with that of combustion. This combination 
being assumed as a fact, a variety of other phenomena, more 
or less at varience with actual experience, have been supposed 
to succeed or accompany it. According to one hypothesis, the 
carbonic acid exhaled might have existed ready formed in the blood 
of the pulmonary arteries ; and the blood might have a stronger 
attraction for oxygen gas than for carbonic acid, and, combining 
consequently with the oxygen of the air, might part with the car- 
bonic acid, which would as easily pass from the vessels into the 
cells, as the oxygen from the cells into the vessels. Another 
doctrine supposed, that a portion of oxygen being attracted by 
the blood in the lungs, was combined, during the circulation of 
that fluid through the other parts of the body, with a portion 
of carbon, so as to form an oxide of carbon; which, on being 
brought back to the pulmonary vessels, was there united with an 
additional quantity of oxygen, assumed the state of carbonic acid, 
and was discharged. In like manner, it was conceived by 
some, that the water emitted in the state of vapour might be 
formed by the union of a portion of absorbed oxygen with 
hydrogen existing in the blood, so as to constitute an oxide of 
hydrogen, which, on passing into the pulmonary arteries, com- 
bined with another portion of oxygen, and’was then exhaled. 
And, finally, with respect to the nitrogen, some were of opin- 
ion, that while the blood actually attracted a large volume of 
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this gas out of the cells of the lungs, it combined only with a 
small portion of it,—the remainder passing back into the cells 
again ; while others thought it more probable, that no more 
was absorbed by the blood from the cells, than this fluid perma- 
nently retained. 

This rapid and easy transmission of gases through the sides 
of the cells and vessels of the lungs, which is the common 
foundation of all these theories, Mr. Ellis maintains, is not 
only totally devoid of proof, but if sound philosophy only al- 
lows us to conjecture, respecting phenomena unseen, from what 
we have experienced of similar events actually perceived, that 
it is not legitimate to entertain it, even as an hypothesis. Dr. 
Lower had indeed observed, that when dark-coloured blood was 
brought into contact with atmospheric air, it assumed a florid co- 
lour; and various other physiolgists after Priestley, had proved 
that this; or any other air containing oxygen, so exposed, lost 
part of its oxygen, and gained carbonic acid. Lower had also 
demonstrated, by experiments on quadrupeds, that the change 
of colour from modena toa scarlet red which the blood under- 
went in the lungs, depended eutirely on the presence of fresh 
air in their cells: And Priestley found, that when a quantity 
of dark-coloured blood was tied up closely in a moistened 
bladder, and hung in the air, the whole lower surface of the blood 
acquired a coating of a florid red colour, as thick as if no bladder 
had intervened. From all this, it had been inferred, that, dur- 
ing respiration, either some part of the air passed through the 
sides of the cells and vessels of the lungs into the blood, or 
that something was given out by the same course, from the blood 
to the air, so as to alter the colour of the one, and the compo- 
sition of the other. But, without denying that, in these in- 
stances, the change of colour in the blood depended on the pre- 
sence of atmospheric air, or of air containing oxygen, Mr. El- 
lis bas shown, by the most satisfactory experiments, that, in the 
case where the bladder intervened, neither did the air afford 
any portion of its gases to the blood, nor did the blood com- 
municate any matter to the air. Thus, when he put a quantity 
of black blood into a small bladder, and suspended it in a glass 
jar containing 13.1 cubic inches of atmospheric air inverted over 
mercury, he found that the blood soon reddened ; that, at the 
end of two days, the whole of the oxygen of the included air 
had disappeared—but that an equal quantity of carbonic had 
been formed. Hence it is obvious, that as all the oxygen which 
had disappeared was converted into carbonic acid, none could 
have penetrated the bladder, or combined with the blood. On 
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the other hand, when Mr. Ellis suspended, in the same manner, 
bladders filled with water, er bladders empty, but moistened, in 
jars of atmospheric air, the oxygen was equally found to be con- 
verted into carbonic acid. Since, therefore, it thus appears that 
a mgistened bladder is of itself capable of affording carbon to 
form carbonic acid with the oxygen of the air, there is no reason 
for supposing, that the carbon is derived from any other source, 
where the bladder is filled with blood; and the conclusion seems 
irresistible, that wheu dark-coloured blood is reddened by the 
air, through the sides of a moistened bladder, the air yields no 
oxygen to the blood, nor acquires from it any carbon ; but the 
carbon of the bladder, by its combination with the oxygen of 
the air, passes into the state of carbonic acid gas. ‘The doctrine, 
then, of the entrance of gases into the blood from the air cells of 
the lungs, can no longer be regarded as receiving the best sup- 
port from Priestley’s experiment. But although the result had 
been otherwise, and the direct passage of something through the 
bladder had beensunequivecally proved, we should still have 
been disposed to maintain with our author, that it would not ne- 
cessarily follow, that any similar transmission of air took place 
through the sides of the cells and vessels of the lungs. On the 
contrary, we regard it to be a fact, as well established as any in 
Physiology, that no part of the body, provided with vessels, 
however delicate it may be, has ever been observed to permitthe 
smallest quantity of any kind of fluid to permeate through it, as 
long as the circulation continues in that part; though, as soon as 
death has taken place, transudation goes on in all textures with 
the utmost facility. We sliould not, therefore, be entitled to in- 
fer, merely because a dead bladder may seem toallow of the trans- 
mission of air, that the cells and vessels of the living lungs are 
equally permeable to that fluid. 

Mr, Davy had concluded from experiment, that 71 or 93 cu- 
bic inches of nitrous oxide might, in the short period of halfa 
minute, be absorbed by the venous bivod, through the moist 
coats of the pulmonary veins, Our author's observations, alone, 
would have left very little doubt in our minds, that, in these ex- 
periments, though a portion of gas had disappeared from the air- 
holder, none had passed into the vessels of the lungs. _ But we 
have, ourselves, found, by repeated trials with nitrous oxide and 
atmospheric air, that, when a given quantity of either of these 
is frequently breathed, the desire, or sympathetic stimulus to 
inspire, becomes gradually so strong, and the expirations pro- 
portionally so short and restrained, that, at last, when the ex- 
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periment is terminated from fatigue, the lungs may contain, in 
some instances, even twice as much air as at the commencement. 
It is obviously from inattention to this circumstance, that Messrs. 
Allen and Pepys, in their late investigations, have been deceived 
into the conclusion, that, when atmospheric air is breathed in 
this laborious way, a portion of oxygen is absorbed ;-—a con- 
clusion which, had not Mr. Ellis shown it to be matter of hy- 
pothesis and not of fact, we do not hesitate to say, would have led 
us to doubt the accuracy, even of two of the most eminent chem- 
ists id the island. 

At the present day, we believe, there are not many who sup- 
pose, that any part of the air is conveyed into the blood by the 
channel ofthe absorbent vessels: Yet Mr. Ellis has thought it 
necessary to point out how little grounds there are for such an 
opinion. We are aware, that experiments upon dogs have been 
referred to in support of it ;—in which, air, introduced into the 
cavities of the pleura or peritoneum, has disappeared in a few 
days. But we should almost have thought a reference of this 
nature quite unnecessary, when it is so generally known, that, 
sometimes, in the human body, in consequence of a very trifling 
laceration of the lungs from a broken rib, such a quantity of air 
escapes from the chest into the cellular membrane under the 
skin, as to blow it up over the whole surface, to the depth of near- 
ly a foot; and yet all this air.is gradually removed; so that the 
body, from having the appearance of a huge bladder fully inflated, 
in a few days recovers its natural form. Still these phenomena 
are far from demonstrating, that air, in an elastic state, is taken up 
by the absorbents of the lungs during respiration. 

Having thus showa, that the fundamental principle of all the 
prevalent hypotheses, respecting the manner in which the air is 
altered by natural breathing, is inaccurate, Mr. Ellis’s simple 
and most satisfactory deduction on this point may be stated in 
a few words. Air, examined after respiration, is found to differ 
from the same air before it is breathed, in having lost a portion 
of oxygen,—gained an equal volume of carbonic acid,—and in 
being loaded with watery vapour. ‘Thisadditional carbonic acid, 
then, is either given out directly by the exhalent vessels of the 
lungs, or it is actually formed within the air cells. Now, it is not 
directly emitted from the vessels ; for in that case it ought to be 
discovered in the air expired, whatever the composition of the 
air inspired may have been: But this is not so; for no carbonic 
acid is exhaled when hydrogen is breathed. It must, therefore, 
be formed within the cells. If so, the oxygen entering into its 
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composition must be derived from the air inhaled; for it is 
not generated, unless that air contains oxygen ; and the quan- 
tity of oxygen which is lost by the inspired air, is exactly equal 
to that of the carbonic acid emitted. On the other hand, the 
carbon with which the oxygen combines, must be supplied by 
the Jungs ; and Physiology does not permit us to suppose, that 
this supply is accomplished in any other way, than by an ex- 
halent secretion from the branches of the pulmonary artery, 
opening on the surface of the air cells. In what state the car- 
bonaceous matter is secreted, whether purely as carbon, or in 
combination with other substances, is yet uncertam. Here, how- 
ever, it may be proper to remark, that since we have estimated, 
that about 92160 cubic inches of carbonic acid are formed, by 
the direct combination of iis constituent principles, within the 
air cells of the human lungs, in the course of 24 hours, it fol- 
lows, that as much latent heat is daily set free, within these or- 
gans, as would melt 201.03 lib. troy of ice. Lastly, with re- 
spect to the water which is found dissolved in the expired air, 
we may observe, that we cannot regard it as formed by the union 
of the oxygen inhaled, with hydrogen present in the air cells; for 
all the oxygen which disappears is employed in forming the car- 
bonic acid. In consistency with physiological principles, there- 
fore, we must suppose, that it is poured out on the surface of 
the cells, either in the state of pa water, or holding other 
substances in solution, by an exhalent secretion from the vessels 
of the lungs. 

We cannot leave the consideration of the changes produced 
on the air by animals provided with lungs, without adverting to 
another very singular alteration, which Mr. Ellis has, with great 
ingenuity, suggested that it may undergo, from its introduction 
into these organs. Messrs. Allen and Pepys had found, that 
when they respired pure oxygen, a quantity of nitrogen consi- 
derably greater than what could reasonably have been supposed 
to have existed in the lungs before the experiment, was mingled 
with the expired air, and that an equal bulk of oxygen gas had 
disappeared. In like manner, when a guinea-pig was made to 
breathe pure oxygen, or a mixture of this gas and hydrogen, 
the expired air contained a volume of nitrogen much more than 
equal to the cubic contents of the animal’s body, and had lost a 
proportional bulk of oxygen or hydrogen. It was observed, 
too, that the emission of nitrogen was always greatest in the 
first expiration ; and that its quantity progressively diminished, 
until, towards the close of the experiment, it was reduced al- 
most to nothing. Far from regarding these phenomena, with 
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Messrs. Allen and Pepys, as proving an evolution of nitrogen 
from the blood, and a corresponding absorption of oxygen or 
hydrogen, Mr. Ellis infers, with more accuracy, that the nitrogen 
must have been derived from the residual air in the lungs, and 
that it has been displaced from the cells by the mere mechanical 
substitution of the other gases. But if this inference be just, 
since a much greater volume of nitrogen was emitted, than the 
lungs could have contained of that gas in an elastic state, we can- 
not but suppose, as has been argued by our author at great length, 
that these organs exert, upon inspired air, a property similar to 
that which chemists have proved pieces of porous charcoal to 
possess, namely, a power of attracting and condensing several 
times their volume of atmospheric air, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and various other gases. Hence, though the lungs do not 
contain a greater bulk of air than has commonly been supposed, 
yet they may, in fact, contain a greater weight of that elastic 
fluid. Mr. Ellis will not be displeased to learn, that this analogy 
had occurred, many years ago, to one of the most judicious of 
the French physiologists, M. Hallé. Among a list of questions 
connected with respiration, which he proposes for resolution, we 
find the following : 

© Dans les altérations qu’ éprouve I’air dans la respiration, en 
“est-il qu’on doive attribuer plut6t au poumon qu’au sang? 
*et indépendamment de l’humidité pulmonaire, Ta propriete 
‘singuliére qu’ont la plupart des corps spongieux d’absorber 
“les gaz et de leur faire perdre ]’état élastique, ne peut-elle pas 
‘entrer pour quelque chose, dans les fonctions que le poumon 
‘remplit dans la respiration?’ Encyclop. Meth. Medecine, 1. 
506 


Land animals of the classes of Insects, Mollusca and Vermes, 
and Terrestrial Ova, Larve and Chrysalids of Insects, operate 
upon the surrounding air, either by receiving it into cavities, 
which they can ehlarge or diminish at will like lungs; or into 
tubes, called trachez, opening externally by orifices or stigma- 
ta; or the power of acting upon it seems possessed by the whole 
surface of the body.* There can be little doubt, from the nu- 
merous experiments which our author has detailed on bees, flies, 

sshoppers, slugs, snails, earth-worms, and various larve and 
chrysalids, that all these, like man, rémove, by their respira- 
tion, a certain quantity of the oxygen of the air, and substitute 


* We have adopted the classification of animals, which will be 
found proposed under that article in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
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n a corresponding bulk of carbonic acid, leaving the nitrogen un- 
r altered. But it is certain that they produce no carbonic acid, 
n unless when in contact with air contaming oxygen. ~ It is most 
id consistent with analogy, therefore, and it is in no respect incom. 
al patible with the anatomy or physiology of these animals, to sap- 
t, se, that, in changing the surrounding air, they merely afford to 
ne it, by a process like secretion, a certain quantity of carbonaceous 
n- matter, which, uniting with its oxygen, constitutes an equal volume 
h, of carbonic acid. 
to The water of springs, rivers, and of the sea, always contains 
to from 7 to =, part of its bulk of an air, composed of from 34 
ral to #8, of oxygen, from 3, to tis of nitrogen, and from ,5, to 
‘0- rks Of carbonic acid. ow, all aquatic animals, such, for ex- 
ot ample, as the whole class of fishes, many insects, mollusca, 
od, vermes, and zoophytes, and several aquatic ova of land animals, 
tic are constantly producing changes on this air contained in their 
BY natural element. Fish act upon it through the medium of 
of organs familiar to every one, called gills; and the animals 
ns of the other classes, either by means of organs like the gills 
we of fish, or of tubes like the trachee of many terrestrial insects ; 
or by a structure, too minute to be seen, existing on all parts 
en of their surface. With respect to the altération which they 
gi effect, Mr. Ellis has quoted a variety of experiments on dif- 
ete ferent kinds of fish, muscles, marine testacea, snails, leeches, 
ber zoophytes and tadpoles, in which it was found, that the 
pas water in which these animals were placed, lost a part of its 
n0n oxygen, and received an addition of carbonic acid, while its 
1. nitrogen remained unaffected. It was not actually demonstrated, 
in these instances, that the quantity of carbonic acid produced, 
nes, exactly equalled the oxygen which had disappeared ; but we con- 
rate fidently infer, with our author, that this was the extent of the 
‘ies, change. Nor have we less hesitation in concluding, that the 
into carbonic acid was formed, by the combination of carbon sepa- 
ma- rated from the animal by the vital process of exhalation, with 
nole the oxygen of the air contained in the water. And here we can- 
nu- not refrain from quoting the beautiful provision of nature, which 
lies, Mr. Ellis has developed. The experiments of Scheele and others 
and had shown, that water possesses a superior attractive power for 
yira~ 
tute composed, we presume, by Mr. Macartney. It seems to us superior 
“as to any that has yet been offered to the public. In applying the 
terms Land or Terrestrial to animals, we wish them to be understood 
“ be as designating those which are killed by immersion in water, in op- 
edia, 





position to the Aquatic class, or such as die merely from being re- 
moved out of that fluid. 
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oxygen; and that, as it attracts this gas, it parts with its car- 
bonic acid ; so that the latter never exceeds a certain quantity, 
im the water either of springs or of rivers. And henee, says 
Mr. Ellis, ‘ the noxious gases, formed in water by the exercise 
‘ of the animal functions, and by the decomposition of organic 
‘ bodies, are regularly expelled ; and thus the air, destined to 
“suppert the livmg functions of aquatic animals, like that of 
‘the atmosphere which we breathe, is maintained nearly im an 
‘ uniform state of composition and purity.’ § 558. 

The experiments of Hooke and Spallanzani, referred to by 
our author prove, that the order of zoophytes called Infusoria, 
such as the-animaleules of vegetable infusions, of vinegar, and 
of stagnant waters, are killed by placing these fluids in a va- 
cuum, or stopping them up closely in a phial. And, in the ab- 
sence of any direct proof, we may presume, that, like other 
animals, they exhale carbon, which combines with uxygen ex- 
isting in the medium in which they live, and forms carbonic 
acid. 

Lastly, we think it extremely probable, that those detached 
and apparently irritable substances, called Hydatids, so fre- 
quently discovered in diseased parts of other animals, and which 
night with propriety be constituted into an order of zoophytes 
under the name of Parasitica, act in a similar manner upon oxy- 
gen contained in the fluids which surround them. 

Thus Mr. Ellis has conducted us, by satisfactory experiment, 
and the most reasonable analogies, to this great inference, that 
every individual in the animal kingdom is continually exhaling 
carbon, to form carbonic acid with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
or of the air existing in the fluids in which it lives. 

We should now willingly have followed our author through 
the various stages of his interesting inquiries into the Respiration 
of Vegetables. But as we have already almost transgressed our 
limits, we shall content ourselves with a few such remarks on his 
researches in this department, as we hope will induce our readers 
to consult the work for themselves. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Ellis seems to have abundantly 
established, both by numerous experiments of his own, and an 
appeal to those of preceding writers, that all terrestrial plants, 
whether growing in absolute darkness,”in the shade, or exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, are constantly removing a quan- 
tity of oxygen from the atmosphere, and substituting an exactly 
equal volume of carbonic acid :—that they produce this change, 
by emitting from their leaves, flowers, fruits, stems and roots, 
by a process like animal exhalation, carbonaceous matter, which 
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combines with the oxygen of the surrounding air; and that this 
function is essentially necessary to their vital existence. 

But it is also shown, that the green parts, and the green 
parts alone, of these plants, when placed in the light, and par- 
ticularly in the direct rays of the sun, while they are exhaling 
carbon to form carbonic acid with the surrounding oxygen, are 
also giving out a portion of pure oxygen ;—that this oxygen 
seems to be derived from the decomposition of carbonic acid 
existing in the cellular texture of their green parts ;—that this 
acid appears to be decomposed, by the ce agency of the 
solar light, which, penetrating into the cells containing it, re- 
solves it into carbon and oxygen, whereof the former is retained, 
while the latter escapes through the external pores ;—and, final- 
ly, that this process is not a constant and invariable function ne- 
cessary to life, but an effect, in a manner additional, or subordi- 
nate ; for a plant does not die when this formation of oxygen has 
ceased ; and it may be found to occur in a dead plant, as well as 
in one that is alive. 

It was this production of oxygen by the green parts of plants 
exposed to light, or apparently depending on the decomposition 
of carbonic acid, which gave rise to the opinion, almost univer- 
sally maintained since the time of Priestley, that by an admir- 
able provision of nature, vegetables, in all circumstances, were 
continually employed in purifying the air, which had been de- 
teriorated by the respiration of animals. But it is indeed scarce- 
ly possible, as our author has observed, that this opinion could 
have obtained such general regard, had not physiologists and 
chemists obviously satisfied themselves with contemplating, at a 
distance, the beauty of the Final Cause whose existence it im- 
plied, instead of carefully examining the facts by which it had 
been suggested. Mr. Ellis seems to have been the first to ques- 
tion their accuracy ; and to show, that they were not only, even 
according to Priestley’s own representation, imperfect and con- 
tradictory in themselves, but also in direct opposition to the ex- 
perience of Priestley’s cotemporary, the celebrated Scheele. We 
have pleasure in quoting the sentiments with which our au- 
thor has closed his exposition of this very popular, and perhaps 
not unnatural error. ‘They are written with that modesty and 
candour, which we wish to consider as virtues inseparable from 
minds truly intelligent ; and we value them the more, that, in 
physiological discussions, they are comparatively rare in their 
occurrence. 

‘ We have been drawn into these detailed remarks, not from any 
desire to depreciate Dr. Priestley’s labours, but from the circumstance 
of their having first given origin to the opinion, that plants, by their 
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vegetation, at all times purify the air; and from a consideration of 
the importance which has ever since been attached to them. In the 
experimental sciences, it is chiefly by the successive detection of each 
other's errors, that we gradually advance to truth; for rarely, ine 
deed, does it happen, that human sagacity can at once foresee and 
appreciate all the possible circumstances in an experiment, which 
may influence and control its result. There is, therefore, no cause 
to wonder, that this illustrious philosopher did not discover those 
sources of fallacy, which the more advanced state of science has a- 
lone etiabled his successors to point out. And the reflection, that 
our apparently more correct views may, at no distant day, under- 
go a similar revision, ought not only to teach us becoming diffidence 
in our own opinions, but may serve to check that rising triumph 
which little minds are sometimes apt to feel, when they see thus ex- 
posed the mistakes of superior men.’—§ 254. 

Were the excellent remarks also contained in the following 
extract, limited in their reference merely to the subject under 
discussiop, we should not probably have detained our readers 
by inserting them ; but they are of much more extensive appli- 
cation, There is a class of scientific inquirers, of late years 
rather increasing im number, who seem disposed to measure 
the power of man by the extent of their own individual exer- 
tions ; who would damp the noble ardour of philosophical pur- 
suit, and check the progress of discovery, by throwing in our 
path every obstacle which their ingenuity can construct, out of 
the crude and feeble materials of vital principles, and final causes, 
and ultimate facts; and who scarcely scruple to affirm, with a 
confidence which we are convinced their more enlarged ex- 
perience will induce them to regard as unreasonable, that they 
have already attained the utmost boundary to which the human 
faculties can reach. Against such narrow views, our author’s 
observations contain a just end eloquent appeal. 

‘ But there have been writers,’ says he, ‘ who rested their views 
of the purification of the atmosphere by vegetation, not so much 
on observation and experiment, as on what they conceived to be its 
necessity in the general economy of Nature; and, with more, pere 
haps, of piety than of prudence, and certainly with a “ zeal not 
according to knowledge,” have represented the contrary doctrine 
as derogatory to the wisdom of Providence, and a calumny against 
Nature herself. It is indeed true, and it is among the most gratify- 
ing truths in the pursuit of science, that every real step which we 
make in the knowledge of nature, serves to illustrate the skill and 
wisdom with which all its parts are contrived to advance the gene- 
ral purposes of the whole; but of this whole it should also be recol- 
lected, that we, “as yet, see but in part and as through a glass, 
darkly.” Hence impertectand erroneous views of the order of nature 
may be often taken, and false conclusions may be grounded on them ; 
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and if these conclusions be afterwards announced as examples of di- 
vine wisdom, and be allowed to borrow the authority of final causes 
for their support, the history of science abundantly testifes that the 
vainest conceits of fallible man may, in time, come to be worship- 

d as the wisest institutions of unerring nature, It behoves us, 
therefore, to employ no ordinary portion of delicacy and caution in 
pronvuncing, on the general plans and purposes of Providence, from 
the little and partial views of nature, which, at present, we are 
permitted to take; lest, in the effervescence of our zeal, we de- 
grade the wisdom we pretend to exalt, and prevent the designs of 
the goodness we profess to revere. With respect also to the charge 
of calumniating nature, he surely who, by assidious observation of 
the facts which she offers to his contemplation, seeks to discover the 
laws of their connexion, and proposes his opinion ef those laws as 
the simple result of his inquiries, may be regarded less as a calumni- 
ator, than he, who supplies the imperfection and deficiency in his 
facts, by the suggestions of imagination; and confidently impuses 
upon Nature, laws and conditions, which she utterly disowns and 
disdains.” §§ 531, 532. 

Since, then, it appears, that plants, as well as animals, are in- 
cessantly converting the pure part of the air intocarbonic acid, and 
since it is also very generally known, that notwithstanding the vast 
extent of this deteriorating process, the atmosphere still main- 
tains its uniformity of composition, at all times, and in all 
places ; it is natural to ask, where are we to look for the means 
of its purification ? To this most interesting and difficult ques- 
tion, our author thinks that, in the present state of our chemical 
knowledge, no satisfactory answer can be returned. 

Lastly, Mr. Ellis, in investigating the source of the oxygen 
emitted by the green parts of plants when exposed to light, bas 
been led to one of the most beautiful theories, that have been 
suggested in modern physiology; That the various colours 
which adorn the vegetable kingdom, depend on the varied pro- 
portions of alkaline and acid matter mixed with the juices of the 
coloured parts of plants: ‘That green and yellow, for example, 
are always produced by an excess of alkali, in the colourable 
juices of the leaf or flower—and all the shades of red by a predo- 
minance of acid ; and that, in parts where neither acid nor alkali 
predominate, the colour is white : Just as, in an experiment fa- 
miliar to every one, we convert an infusion of green leaves into red, 
by pouring into it a little vinegar—or an infusivn of red flowers 
into green, by a few drops of potass or ammonia—or destroying 
the colours of both infusions entirely, by adding the alkali and 
acid in such proportions, as that they shall exactly neutralize 
each other, But it is well known, that the presence of light is 
essentially necessary to the production of colours, in various 
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plants. Thus, if a plant, which is naturally of a green colour, 
be made to grow in total darkness, the leaves and other parts, 
as they unfold themselves, will appear perfectly white, and re- 
main so. But if we now bring this etiolated plant, as it is — 
called, into the light, the blanched foliage, and the young leaves, 
as they expand from the buds, will soon acquire a yellow- 
ish tint, which will gradually deepen into a green ; and this 
colour after being completely formed, may again be made 
to disappear by returning the plant into a dark place. The 
etiolation, or blanching of the roots of celery, and of the inner 
parts of cabages and lettuces, are familiar examples of the same 
kind. In like manner, if red rose trees are carefully secluded 
from the light, they will produce flowers almost white ; or if a 
portion of a ripening peach or cherry be covered with a piece 
of tinfoil, the uncovered parts of the surface will become per- 
fectly red, while the covered portion will exhibit only a pale, or 
straw-colour. 

Now, in all these instances, our author has suggested, that 
the light contributes to the devolopement of the colour, merely 
by modifying the proportions of alkali or acid matter in the 
fluids of the part. For it is found, that the blanched leaves 
of an etiolated plant abound in carbonic acid, and that they 
not only contain Jess alkali than green leaves, but that this al- 
kali exists in a more neutralized state: and hence, according 
to Mr. Ellis, their white colour. Butas soon as the plant is 
brought into the sun, the chemical aetion of the solar beam begins, 
as it would seem, to decompose the carbonic acid existing in the 
white parts; the alkali by degrees comes to predominate ; and 
the colour of the leaves is observed to pass gradually into a full 
green. ‘Thus, too, a reason may be assigned, why the green 
parts alone of plants placed in the light have been said to afford 
oxygen: for, in fact, the emission of oxygen, and the produc- 
tion of the green colour, appear both to depend on the same 
cause—the decomposition of carbonic acid ; so that we cannot 
so properly affirm that the green parts affords oxygen, as that 
they become green when that gas is expelled. Again, when, in 
the fall of the year, vegetation begins to decline, alkaline mat- 
ter seems less abundantly supplied ; while spontaneous decom- 
position appears actually to increase the quantity of acid in the 
Jeaves : and, according to the various proportions of acid which 
are developed in the leaves of different plants, the foliage ex- 
hibits those various shades of brown, or those bright tints of 
yellow and red, which so beautifully diversify an autumnal scene. 
On the other hand, it would seem, that, when the sunbeams 
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either entirely produce, or only heighten the red colours of 
flowers or fruits, they produce these effects by some chemical 
action, which favours the formation of acid in the juices of the 
coloured part. 

These very novel and ingenious views, so consonant with the 
usual simplicity of Nature’s operations, are unfolded at great 
length by our author, in two sections, which will probably ap- 
pear the most generally interesting in his Inquiry. They are ac- 
companied, also, with an able disquisition on the causes of colour 
in bodies in general ; and on the analogy, in chemical operations, 
between the two inds of electricity and the two species of invi- 
sible rays in the solar beam—the chemical and calorific. | Of the 
former, we have only to remark, that Mr. Ellis has both appre- 
ciated with judgment, and contributed to confirm, the valuable 
though much neglected views of Delaval and Bancroft. With 
respect to the latter, we can scarcely venture to grant to our au- 
thor, that the analogy in question exists to the extent to which 
he has endeavoured to trace it. We do not, however, withhold 
our assent, from conceiving that there is any defect in the reason- 
ing which Mr. Ellis has employed—for, indeed, if the data he 
has assumed be granted, we believe the conclusions he has de- 
duced from them are altogether unobjectionable—but because 
we strongly suspect that most of the observations on the opera- 


tion of a in chemical decompositions, which have lately 


been offered to the Public under the specious names of ‘ general 
Jaws,’ and ‘ statements of fact,’ are blended with hypotheses to 
no incousiderable extent. 

Our author does not seem to have made any observations on the 
respiration of aquatic plants: but we may presume that, like 
aquatic animals, they possess the power of producing changes on 
the air combined with the water in which they grow, similar to 
those which terrestrial vegetables effect on the air of the atmos- 
phere. 

From all these views, therefore, we are fully disposed to con- 
clude, that the author of the volumes before us has satisfactorily 


. established this important general truth in philosophy,—That the 


change which all animals and vegetables are continually produc- 
ing on the atmosphere, or on the air uf the fluids in which they 
live, consists simply in the conversion of a portion of oxygen into 
an equal bulk of carbonic acid, by the addition of carbon exhal- 
ed from the living-organized body. 

And now the question will naturally again suggest itself, why 
is this exhalation of . carbon, and conversion of oxygen into 
carbonic acid, essentially necessary to the occurrence of that a3- 
semblage of phenomena which we express by the term Life ? 
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It is pretty bold, we think, in any physiologist to undertake to 
answer such a question as this; and indeed it is plain enough, 
that any answer which human genius can give to it, can only re~ 
move our insurmountable ignorance one degree farther back, and 
merely reduce, under a more comprehensive denomination, all 
the miscellaneous phenomena which indicate the inexplicable 
combination of organized matter with sensation and perception. 
This, indeed, is all that Mr. Ellis probably proposes to attempt 
in the succeeding part of his publication, as we observe that he 
only announces his expectation of being able to trace all the effects 
which are observed to depend on respiration in animals and 
plants, to the agency of that subtile or calorific matter which is 
universally liberated on the conversion of oxygen into carbonic 
acid, and which enters into the animal and vegetable systems. It 
is impossible not to anticipate the explanation which such a view 
will at once afford of many puzzling and obscure phenomena : 
we need only allude to two, the change of colour, from modena 
to scarlet, which the blood undergoes in the lungs of a full grown 
person; and the corresponding change which the blood of the 
child suffers, in the placenta, within the mother’s womb. In both 
instances, Mr. Ellis, we presume, will say, ca/oric, and not the 
absorption of any gas, is the agent which operates the change. 

Of Mr. Ellis’s style, we have nothing to observe but in com- 
mendation. It is pure and perspicuous throughout. We think, 
however, that the arrangement of his work is susceptible of 
improvement. The order which we have followed, in exhubit- 
ing a general view of the subjects it embraces, is nearly the re- 
verse of that in which they are treated in the Inquiry itself. 
The author seems to have adopted, as the foundation of his 
arrangement, a principle almost generally admitted, it is true, 
in physiological writings, but admitted, we apprehend, on very 
insufficient proof; namely, that zoophytes and vegetables, or 
the lower classes, as they are called, of organized bodies, are 
the most simple in their structure ; and, therefore, that in the 
investigation of any general function in the economy of living 
beings, we ought to rise gradually, from the contemplation of 
the more simple properties which, it is presumed, bodies simple 
in their structure possess, to the study of the complicated phe- 
nomena, accompanying a more complex organization. To this, 
however, we would reply, that in man the phenomena of life 
are exhibited on the grandest scale, and in circumstances the 
most favourable to accurate observation, and that with the bu- 
man body, therefore, the properties of every other form of or- 
ganized existence ought to be compared ; that if the structure 
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of the lowest classes appears more simple, it is only because it 
js more minute; and that, in truth, none of them are totally 
devoid of any of those properties which seem essential to life in 
the higher classes—although our senses, even when aided by 
the most powerful instruments, have not yet been able to per- 
ceive the individual parts by which these properties are exer- 
cised. M. Trembley has described, in one of the most inter- 
esting and best writter:memoirs in natural history,-three kinds 
of fresh water polypes, which consist merely of a cylindrical 
tube or pouch, open at both ends, formed of an extremely 
thin, transparent skin, in which not the slightest appearance 
of nerves, or muscular fibres, or vessels, can be seen ; animals 
which can be cut into slices almost in every direction, and each 
slice becomes a perfect polype ; nay, what is even more extra- 
ordinary, which may be turned outside in, and still continue to 
live as well as before. Yet these singular beings exhibit the 
most unequivocal indications of volition in their various mo- 
tions from place to place, either to expose themselves to the 
pleasing influence of light, or in search of insects often larger 
than themselves, which they dexterously entangle in their arms, 
convey to their mouth, and devour with the utmost voracity. 
Voluntary motions, like these, we conceive dependent only on the 

vious Consciousness of sensations and ideas. ‘The apparently 
Insignificant creatures which exhibit them have obviously the same 
motives to action as ourselves—the love of pleasure, and the fear 
of pain. But sensation, ideas, and volition, are phenomena which 
uniform experience has taught us, are inseparable from a nervous 
system; the conclusion, therefure, with respect to the polype, 
cannot but be obvious. In man, these phenomena are exhibited 
by parts so large, as to be observed and distinguished with accura- 
cy, both in form and composition ; in the polype, the correspond- 
ing organs are so minute, that they are wholly imperceptible to 
the quickest eye. And if this inference be just, can it reasonably 
be maintained, that simplicity of structure is the most distinguish- 
ing character of these lower animals? For our own parts, so 
strongly are we impressed with an opposite opinion, that when 
we compare these two extremes of organization, and reflect on 
the much greater difficulty which attends the construction of every 
thing that is minute in the works of art, we hesitate which to re- 
gard as the more wonderful production of Incomprehensible 
Power—the obscure and diminutive Polype—or Man, the lord 
of the creation. 
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Art. II. EvpimiAor EkaBH. Euripidis Hecuba ad fidew 
Manuscriptorum emendata, et brevibus Notis Emendationum: 
potissimum Rationes reddentibus instructa. In Usum Stu- 
diose Juventutis. Edidit Ricardus Porson A. M. Grecarum 
Literarum apud Cantabrigienses Professor. Londini. 1808. 
Svo. . pp. 150. 


_ present edition of the Hecuba of Euripides; with the 

preface and notes of the late Mr. Porson, which is said, in 
the title-page, to have been printed in the year 1808, contains 
an advertisement, addressed by the booksellers to the reader, 
which is dated on the ides of January in the current year. ‘That 
part of the volume which contains the text of the poet, and the 
avnotations of the illustrious editor, was actually given to the 
world in the year specified in the title page. Instead of the pre- 
face, Mr: Porson prefixed to this imperfect edition the following 
brief declaration of his future intentions. 

‘ Monitum : Quatuor fabulis, postquam typis repetite erunt, 
‘ accedet Prefatio auctior aliquanto et emendatior, cum Indici- 
‘ bus locupletissimis,’ 

Mr. Porson having been prevented by death from proceeding 
further in his design, his friends have completed the new edi- 
tion of the Hecuba, by reprinting the preface, with such addi- 
tions as Mr. Porson’s papers enabled them to make to it. We 
are sorry to perceive, that these additions are so far from being 
considerable, that, if they were printed separately, they would 
scarcely occupy a couple of pages. Every scholar, however, 
will be grateful for the smallest fragments of Mr. Porson’s criti- 
cal writings. ‘The Edinburgh Reviewers, in particular, willing- 
ly embrace the opportunity which is thus afforded to them, of 
delivering their sentiments on some of the principal doctrines 
propounded in the preface to the Hecuba, They take for grant- 
ed, that every reader of this article is too well acquainted with 
that classical and original production, to require a regular analysis 
of its contents, or a formal demonstration of its merit. 

Our readers will recollect, that the preface to the Hecuba 
originally appeared in the’year 1797 ; and that the supplement, 
the length of which is four times thatof the original preface, 
was added in the edition of 1802. ‘The principal hero of the 
piece, although, after the example of the heroes of many tra- 
gedies, he is not produced upon the stage until the second act, 
is the learned Gottfried Hermann; whom, for some reason or 
other, Mr. Porson appears to have considered rather as a per- 
sona! enemy, than as-a literary antagonist. Almost every line 
of Mr. Porson’s supplement contains an allusion to some blundes 
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committed by the above mentioned learned person, in one or 
other of two works, the titles of which may be seen in the note.* 
Whoever wishes thoroughly to understand the preface to Mr. 
Porson’s edition of the Hecuba, ought ‘ to devote his days and 
nights’ to the study of Mr. Hermann’s edition of the same tra- 
edy. ‘Those persons who possess both editions, will do well 
i binding them in one volume ; adding, if they think proper, 
the Diatribe Extemporalis of the vehement and injudicious 
Wakefield, and the excellent strictures on Mr. Porson’s Hecuba 
and Mr. Wakefield’s Diatribe, which appeared in the Monthly 
Review for 1799, and which are well known to be written by a 
gentleman, to whom Greek literature is more indebted than to 
any other living scholar. 

The greater part of the original preface relates to the use of 
anapests in tragic senarit. Should any scholar of the nineteenth 
century venture to maintain the admissibility of an anapest, not 
included in a proper name, into any place of a Greek tragic 
senarius except the first foot, he would assuredly be ranked 
with those persons, if any such persons remain, who deny the 
motion of the earth, or the circulation of the blood. Before 
the appearance of the preface to the Hecuba, critics were divid- 
ed into two sects upon this subject; the more rigid of which 
excluded anapests from all the even places; whereas the other 
admitted them promiscuously into any place except the last. 
Mr. Porson (p. 6.) with his usual strictness in attributing the 
merit of discoveries and improvements to the right owners, 
mentions an obscure hint of the true doctrine, which is contain- 
ed in the preface to Morell’s Thesaurus Grace Poéseos. By 
how little effect that hint was followed, may be judged from the 
following words of the learned Hermann (M. p. 150,) which 
have been published about fifteen years. 

‘A tisyllabis pedibus tragici Graci maxime abstinuerunt, 
‘quamquam etiam in pari sede, sed admodum raro, anapestus 
‘invenitur. Idque et Hephestio notavit, et nuper Brunckius 
‘ defendit ad Soph. CEd. Col. 371. 1169. Philoct. 491. Vide 
‘ Eschyli Prom. 353. 354.’ 

The lines of Eschylus quoted in this antedeluvian passage, 


* Godofredi Hermanni de Metris Poétarum Gracorum et Rome- 
norum Libri I1I. Lipsia. 1796. Euripidis Hecuba. Godofredi Her- 
manni ad eam et ad R. Porsoni notas Animadversiones. Lipsia. 1800. 
In our citations, we distinguish these two works by the letters M. 
and H. In justice to Mr. Hermann, we are bound to declare our 
belief, that he has long been sensible of the numerous errors of these 
early productions. 

VOL, XIX. NO, 37. 9 
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are commonly read as follows : ‘Exarovraxdguvov woos Biay yespovue- 
vor, Tuddva betgoy, raciy o¢ avriety bsois. According to Brunck, in 
his note on v. 265. In priori scribere potuisset poéta ixatorxagnrer 
vel ixarorraxgaver in altero wie’ pro mac, The reading ixarovra- 
xgavey receives some support from a similar variation in Eurip. Here. 
O11. Kai bned y’ cig Pag tov reixgaver nyayor. The editions from 
Aldus to Barnes inclusive read re:xagnver. But the Attics always 
Wrote éxatovraAaytos, ixaréuvas, exarolvyos, txarorromos, XC. Wi 
out the additional syllable. The Glasgow edition of Eschylus reads 
éxareyxaenvy, which Mr. Blomfield has properly altered to ixaroy- 
xagavov. In Mr. Blomfield’s edition, the following verse is thus re- 
presented: TuQdva dodger, doris avrtery beoig. 

As our limits will not allow us to produce all the instances of 
unlawful anapests which are to be found in the common editions 
of the tragedies, we shall content ourselves with laying before 
our readers those which occur in Brunck’s edition of Sophocles, 
being thirteen in number.* It must be remembered, that 
Brunck is a strenuous defender of anapests, which he seems to 
have regarded with compassion, as innocent and persecuted 
beings. 

CEd. Tyr. 248. Kaxdv xaxdg viv duosgov Extgivas Biov. Mr. Por- 
son (p. 11.) reads dmogev, (Ed. Col. 371. Nov d” éx Oedy rov, nad 
arrrngion (xag casrnged Ald.) deevoc. The true reading xaarrngier, 
had been proposed by Toup, and is mentioned in Brunck’s note, 
Thid. 808. Xweig ro + cimsiy woaad, nai ro ra (nai rd Ald.) xaigua, 
Here also the true reading, xa 13 xaiese, which is furnished by 
Suidas, was known to Brunck, but did not meet with his appro 
bation. Ibid. 1169. °2 Qiarar’ iwiozes odmeg ek. ri O tors oo, 
Read with Heath, ‘O Qiarare, cyés. Ant. 263. Koddeig tvagyas, 
@AA tbevys +o wh cidévar. Mr. Porson (ad Med. 139, 140. p. 17) 
reads tQuys. Ibid. 467, Muteds bavave’ 2damwroy ivevemny (Hroxeun 
Ald.) vixvs. Eustathius reads éeyeunv, as Mr. Porson observes (p. 
19). Ibid. 515. Od wagroggces raid’ « nare xbovog (6 xarbavay Ald.) 
véxvs. The manuscripts do not agree. Trach. 292. Téy uty ragevrar, 
vay Ot wervomivn Adbyw. Read with Toup r@ 2% wexvenivn. Mr. 
Wakefield proposed rad" éxveuwéva,which reading Mr.Erfurdt justly 
denominates horribile et inauditum. Ibid. 717. Xeigave wna raves, 
yack wee (yaomee Ald.) av biyn. Mr. Erfurdt reads yovmeg ay bins 


* Once for all, we beg leave to mention, that in this and other 
enumerations of the same nature, we by no means wish the reader te 
rely on the accuracy of our examination. This article would have 
been still more imperfect, if an accidental delay in the publication 
of it had not enabled us to supply several omissions, and to correct 
many errors. 
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Aj. 594. Odx adv yéverrs wed’ ov ros eiryeris avig. Several readings 
of this verse are mentioned by Mr. Porson (p. 10, 11, 63), who ap- 
pears to hesitate between otwere vyivorr’ av and eix ay yiverr’ i6’. 
Perhaps the poet wrote, Ox ay yiverr’ dv ovres eivysris avag.” Ibid. 
706. The convertibility of d% and yae, of which we shall have oc- 
casion to give more than one instance in the course of this article, is 
mentioned by Mr, Porson in his note on Med. 1083, and else- 
where. We do not object to Heath’s emendation, {avery aiviy 
ayes. Phil. 491. Tgaysviar ve deigeda, xa} roy cigeov. Mr. Porson, 
as we are informed, read deigad” 7. Ibid. 1288. Mas sirag; odx den 
didregoy Jorodueda. Mr. Porson (p. 12.) proposes ag" od, or dea 
without the negative particle. The latter emendation appears to us 
to be preferable. 

A tragic senarius, according to Mr. Porson (p. 20,) admits 
an iambus into any place; a tribrach into any place except the 
the’sixth ; a spondee into the first, third and fifth; a dactyl into 
the first aud third; and an anapest into the first alone. So 
that the first foot of the senarius is capable of five different 
forms; the third of four; the fifth of three ; the second and 
fourth of two; and the sixth of only one. ‘Two hundred and 
forty different varieties of the senarius may be produced, with- 
out employing any combination of feet unauthorised by Mr. 
Porson’s rule. The tragic poets, however, do not often admit 
more than two trisyllabic feet into the same verse ; and never, 
ifour observation be accurate, more than three. The admis- 
sion of anapests into the second, third, fourth and fifth places, 
and of dactyls into the fifth place, increases the varieties of the 
comic senarius to seven hundred and ten. The number would 
be eleven hundred and twenty-five, if four hundred and fifteen 
combinations were not rejected, because they exhibit a tribrach 
or a dactyl immediately before an anapest.+ 


’* This mode of exhibiting the double @y is one of the most fre- 
quent. The following corrections are submitted to the judgment of 
ourreaders. /Eschyl. Choéph. 854. Ouro: Qetv’ dy xAnbe’ dy dpa 
Twpptrny. Soph. El. 913. *Aar’ otdt py Ov nteds vb” & vods Qirci Tos- 
aire wedocty, ovrt Jeno’ av tAabey ay. Eurip. Tro. 397. El) ioay oixos, 

d¢ dy ay tAaey ey. Bacch. 1309. rcv yieovra dt Ovdsls Beige "EAvoe 
H alvoy ax0s am” SuperwyAens. Read,” Eauce 0” alvoy avo ner’, sloogay 
96 ov Keigar’ Dixny yee aklav dv AaB ay. Herc. 183. “Egot, civ’ axde" 
Geurtor cy xgliveraey ay, 

t That all such combinations are to be rejected, was first distinet- 
ly taught by Dawes in the year 1745. In the year 1713, the great 
daiher of this department of criticism proposed the following verses 
a legitimate senarii, in the second edition of his Emendations of 
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No regular tragic senarius, of whatsoever feet it is composed, 
can possibly exhibit two short syllables enclosed between two 
Jong ones, or more than three long syllables, without the inter. 
vention of a shortone. A moment's consideration will satisfy 
the reader, that all such combinations of syllables are absolute. 
ly incompatible with the structure of the verse. The inability 
to employ four or more long syllables together, is productive of 
so little practical inconvenience, that the tragedians appear to 
have acquiesced in it without difficulty. The inadmissibility of 
two short syllables enclosed between two long ones, is a much 
more serious grievance. Many persons of great eminence have 
had the misfortune to bear names constituted in that unaccom. 
modating form. Such were Egialeus, Andromache, Andro- 
meda, Antigone, Antiope, Bellerophontes, Hermione, Hip- 
podamia, Hypsipyle, Iphigenia, Laodamia, Laomedon, Pene- 
lope, Protesilaus, Tiresias, and a great many more of equal 
fame. Although all these persons were admirably qualified by 
their names, as well as by their actions, to shine in epic poetry, 
unhappily not one of them is capable of being mentioned by 
name in a tragic senarius composed in the regular manner. 
There is also another class of persons not altogether so unfortu- 
nate, whose names are excluded only in some of the oblique 
cases: as Hippolytus, Neoptolemus, (£nomaus, Talthybius, 
&e. In favour of all such persons, and perhaps of the names 
of places which are formed in the same manner, the tragic 
poets occasionally transgress the ordinary rules of their versifi- 
cation. Proper names, which cannot enter the senarius in the 
regular way, are admitied into it in two different manners. The 
first, of which Mr. Porson has not spoken, consists in substi- 


Menander and Philemon: P. 30, "EE isragiou yee ixgiuaro Qiromdws 
waw. P. 33. "Axeudregos: durracia yar iobies warm. We have just no- 
ticed the coatinual confusion which subsists between yae and 2. 
In the year 1796, the use of a tribrach, although not of a ;dactyl, 
before an anapest, was defended by the learned Hermann. Three 
only of the thirteen instances which he produces (M. p. 158), ap- 
pear to be capable of creating any difficulty. Aristoph. Ach. 927. 
Ads or Qogurdr, ty” airar idiicns Pigw, “Qowee xipapor, ive ww norreryn Pegd- 
peeves. For ta un xerayi read xa) pe xarayie Numb. 662. ‘Ogeis & 
Baoxeas; Thy Te OyAciay xwAEIs "AAtxTevdve xara Toto, xad Tov appeva. A 
Satisfactory correction does not occur to us. Pac, 246. "Iw Méyagy 
Meyag’, ws imitehberd? adcixe ‘Aratamravres KOTO LEU T TOT ED eve. In ad- 
dition to the tribrach before the anapest, we suspect that the passive 
sense of ixsreiLerb: is destitute of authority. We read: "Id Meyagiy 
Ws imererebler 0’ abtina, Amakamarres xoropmeuuTrwrevptros. 
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tuting a choriambus in the place of the first dipodia of the verse. 
This practice has been adopted by Zschylus in two well known 
instances. ‘Theb. 494. ‘Ivmwopidorres oxime nal mirvyas times. Ibid. 
553, Magdevoraios “Aguds' 6 dt tossed’ avig. The only other in- 
stance of this license, with which we are acquainted, is produced 
from a play of Sophocles by Priscian (p. 1328): “AAgsciBorar, dv 6 
yesgras xarze. The second and more usual mode of introducing 
proper names of this form into the verse, consists in admitting 
the two short syllables, and the following long syllable of the 
proper name, as one foot, into the second, third, fourth or fifth 
place of the verse. We have not observed more than one in- 
stance of this practice in the surviving plays of Aeschylus. Theb. 
575. "AAniy tr dpioroy, martiv, Au@idpew (pronounced “Am@idgw) 
fiav. Sophocles and Euripides, however, will furnish examples 
in great abundance. In the Orestes of Euripides, the name of 
Hermione occurs in a senarius ten times. In nine of these in- 
stances, the anapest occupies the fourth place in the verse. This 
last circumstance is in a great measure the natural consequence 
of the predilection of the tragic poets for the penthemimeral 
cesura. 

We have some doubts whether the tragedians ever extended 
this liceuse to patronymics. We are not at present able to re- 
collect any authority for the following emendation proposed by 
Mr. Porson (p. 38): Soph. Phil. 1333. "Acxanwsddasy J roiv wap’ 
daty ivrvyer. We read: Ka) rely wag’ xuiv dvroyay Acxanwies. 

A few senarii may be found, which contain anapests in some 
of the four middle places, composed of the three first syllables 
of a proper name. Most of the following instances are borrow- 
ed from Mr. Porson (p. 24, 25); and their number is so small, 
that we do not hesitate to consider them as corrupt, although 
we do not pretend to correct them. Soph. Aj. 1008. °"H mev 
Trrdmar, 6 ors ware imes 6 dua. The reading of this verse, as 
Mr. Porson observes, is uncertain. The different readings, 
with the authorities on which they depend, may be seen in 
Brunck’s note. The anapest may be avoided, by adopting the 
emendation of Toup: °H wed we Teadmor, od¢ wardp. Phil. 793. & 
Diwrcl erparnrdrat, "Ayduenvor, @ Mevédat, rag av avr iuod. Mr. 
Hermann reads (H. p. lxii.), Mae av, "Ayadusmvor nal Mevérews, aor’ 
ued. In all probability, Mr. Hermann has long been convinced, 
that the first and fifth feet of this verse are such as Sophocles ne- 
ver exhibited. The poet might have written, if he had thought 
proper to do so, Mevéiaues, "Ayaniuray re, wig ay ave’ éwod. Eurip. 
Or. 459. "Awwrsuny, Meviane. Tovddpews de Zreives weds tuas. If 
the fault is not in the word Mevéaae, perhaps we ought to read, Mevé- 
Aa’, dxwrsuerde. Iph. Aul. 1168, ‘EAévay Mevé aces ive Aaa. xarov 
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vives. MevéAews is an obvious correction; but we suspect that Eu- 
ripides wrote : MevéAues ‘EAtvny iva Adam. xadév ty’ tbog Kantis yuvas- 
x05 minder aworicas téxva. The intermeditate step between y’* téo, 
and vives is y’ #6v0s. Tévevg for fous occurs in Atheneus (p. 297, 
D). The modern editions of Euripides read xaaev ye, va,&c.; which 
reading we do not presume lightly to abrogate. Hel. 86. "Ove- 
pom mv Hiv Tedxpos’ 6 OF Gicas rarnp TerAdmwr’ Laramig Oi warpig 
% Opixpaca me. Herc. 220. “Os cig Mivdatos weiter Did metyng merdy, 
Read, Mivdasoty eis og rast. El. 314. Marae & tun Dpvyiosrss i 
exvasimart Opera xabytas, erg O° edpas Arintides Auwat rrarigeve’, 
@s twepe’ iuds wary. Mr. Herman reads: Mirap 0% Opuylers tv exv- 
AcUmaery Opsver Eun nabytat, xpos d tdpasrowy Acides. Unfortunately, 
the first syllable of exvacvue is long. The following arrangement is 
at least exempt from any violation of the metre: Mitup a” tun Opuyar 
piv tv oxvasumars Opirm xebyras, apis 6° Edparcwy “Acrades, The 
words extra re Dpvydy occur in the Troades, v. 573. The particle 
piv is used asin Iph. Aul. 73. avéneds wiv eimarar oroan,Xpuga Awm- 
wprs, PapBagw MAOH mare. 

We form the same judgment of those verses, in which the 
three last syllables of a proper name of four or five syllables are 
used as an anapest without necessity. isch. Prom. 839. Ea- 
Qas twicrac’, ‘lovtog xexaresras. This is not areal instance, as we 
believe the first syllable of ‘loves to be short. It is, indeed, 
sometimes made long for the convenience of the metre, like the 
first syllable of ‘Iraaiz or irdéeos. It is short, however, in the 
Pheenisse of Euripides, v. 216, where the words ’léviey xere cor- 
respond with ive 2° &ydéauac: in the antistrophe. In most of the 
editions, the first syllable of ice is improperly circumflexed., 
Eurip. Or. 1654. 06 3° eleva: Neowrercwos yapely vty, oF yamel we- 
te. The word NeowrsAeuos is commonly read in the tragedies, as if 
it were written NovrreAsmes. In the present verse, however, if the 
common reading be correct, the contraction of the two first 
syllables does not take place. We suspect that one long sylla- 
ble or two short syllables have been omitted after Neowréacuos. 
Iph. Taur. 825. “Exriee6’ ‘Irwedduerar, Oivouacy xtavdv. Read 
Oivénaey tray, from Pindar, Olymp.1I. 142. The same variety oc- 
curs Med. 385. Ibid. 1456.” Aprepiy dé viv Bporot Td Aowwdy Gwve rove 
vt Tavpoxodrey Ocar. We should prefer Tavpowsaoy eel. Tro. 1126. 
Abrds & dvanrat Neowrerswos, natverg Tivas TInAlws axoveas EvuSoeas, 
Ion. 267. "Ex vis marpés wou mpovyoves tprarrey marnp ; “EpsyOavies 
ye. td dt vives we’ ox @Perti. Perhaps we ought to read ‘Epsybovdov 
vt, txyoves eiut being understood, El. 4.Kreivas 0% tov xparedr’ iv 
éy “Iaséds ybovi. For 1AIAAI read IAAIAI. 

The following verses may also be considered as in some de- 
gree licentious. Eurip. Herc. 2. ‘Apysiov "Au@irpday’, dy “Aanaios 
wots. Ibid. 701. Eig xaspoy oixay 'Augirpuay tkw wepa, The second 
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syllable of “Au@irpday is not necessarily short, and is lengthened 
more than once in the same play, 
As the tragic trimeter iambic admits anapests when they are 
contained in proper names, so, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
, that the tragic tetrameter trochaic admits dactyls in simi- 
ee caasiamoen and for the same reason. The thirty-two 
bragestcs, however, afford only two examples of this practice, 
both of which are probably corrupt: Eurip. Iph. Aul. 882. Eis 
ap "IPtytverar “EAtvas vorros ay mwempameves, Ibid. 1352. Meavres 
“EAAnves, oTpares OF Mupuideray oF vos wapiv. Read orparis di Mup- 
wider. With regard to unnecessary dactylsin this metre, it may be 
observed, that they are liable to the same objections as unnecessary 
anapests in iambic verses, together with the additional objection, 
that they are divided between two words. Mr. Porson (p. 25) 
produces three examples of this kind, of which the first alone 
deserves much consideration. Eurip. Or. 1533. Ei yap “Apysions 
images roieds Daparty AwBar, Toy EAtvng Povey didxwy, name my oocers 
i Ags, Zvyyovey #° Euny, Mvaddyy re, tov rade Zuvdpaved wot, Mapbévor 
re xai Oamapra Ive vixpw xaroperast. The obnoxious verse is thus 
corrected by the learned Hermann (IH. p. lxiv): Zoyyover + gene ra- 
de Mivaddny re tov Evvdpavre wos. In this verse, the rhythm is viola- 
ted by the tribrach, which begins on the last syllable of a word of 
more than one syllable. We suspect that the word Mvaddyy has 
crept into the text from an interlinear gloss, and that the poet wrote, 
Zivyvyovey a iuny, tpiroy re tov rade Evvdpavra wos. This use of rpi- 
resis not rare. So Eurip. Hippol. 1404. Marépa re, nal ct, xalt rpi- 
any Evyvéopes. Every person conversant with Greek MSS. is aware 
how often proper names supplant the words which are intended 
to represent them. See, for instance, Eurip, Med. 58. where 
Mr. Porson has restored deexoivys instead of Made/as, and Aris- 
toph. Plut. 1173, where all the editions read Macdre¢ instead of 
eos. Mr. Porson’s second instance of a divided dactyl is Iph. 
Aul. 324. Od, wpiv adv delkw Aaracics waos (Aavacis dwaes Ald.) 
rayyeypammeve. The true reading, deige ys Awvaoi; wae, which 
is exhibited in one MS., and is mentioned with approbation by 
Mr. Porson, has lately been admitted into the text by Mr. Gais- 
ford. The suppression of the verb after o¢ renders the introduc- 
tion of ye almost indispensably necessary. The third instance is 
from the same play, v. 354. ‘Qs d” évoagoy tyes Oma, Coy ZVely Te, 
Ma vewy Xidiwy acpywv,lIptawov re wediov tumancas depog. The mean- 
ing of these lines appears to be: Do you remember how unhappy 
you were, because you were not able to land your army at Troy, al- 
though you had a thousand ships under your command? If this 
interpretation be correct, the conjunction in the second’ verse 
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must necessarily be expunged. If we read +2 [plapoy wediov, the 
dactyl will disappear. 

According to Mr. Porson (p. 26), the poets of the sock agree 
with their brethren of the buskin, in excluding dactyls from 
trochaic verses, except in the case of proper names. In the eleven 
comedies of Aristophanes, we have not discovered any genuine 
instance of a dactyl in a verse of this measure. We have observ- 
ed, however, three verses, which appear to deserve greater atten- 
tion than they have received. Ach. 220. Kai raraia Aaxparidy +8 
oxtros Bapiveras. Eq. 327. Mpdres av; 6 0 “lawedeuov sseiinad tsa- 
mevos. Pac. 1154. Muppivas alryroy cf Aicywadov rey xaprinay, 
It is almost superfluous to observe, that the two middle syllables of 
these three proper names are necessarily short. “Iwwédames, in par- 
ticular, cannot reasonably be supposed to be a Doric compound of 
iwmwos and dynes. We perceive, therefore, that in order to in- 
troduce these refractory names into tetrameter trochaics, Ari- 
stophanes has twice used a choriambus, and once an ionic @ 
minore, in the place of the regular trochaic dipodia. The fol- 
lowing instances of the use of dactyls, to which we are unable 
to make any additions, are given by Mr. Porson (p. 25): Her- 
mippus apud Athen. p. 486. A.*Hy tye wabw ri vids tv Aemarrny 
ixmiay, Tae Atsview wavre tamavres didwu: xpnuara. We should 
be very happy, if we were able to rid ourselves of this dactyl as 
easily as of that which follows: Comicus incertus apud Plutarch. 
Polit. Pracept. p. 811. F. Mutioyes wiv yap erparnysi, Mutioxes 
Ot wets Odovs, Matioxos O° aprove twomrd (1. ixemrsi), Mutioxos dt 
THAPITA, Mytioxw Ot wave xsitat, Matioves & ciuagteras. We ve- 
hemently suspect, that this important personage, who appears, from 
Plutarch, to have been a creature of Pericles, was not called Me- 
tiochus, but Metichus. If the reader will consult Alberti’s note 
on the words Matixzev réuevos in Hesychius, be will be convinced 
that our conjecture is not destitute of foundation. Names of a 
similar form are by no means uncommon: as Mpivizes, OAdmamiyos, 
Oidvixos, “lomyvixes. 

We now return to the tragic senarius, respecting which we 
find two very important canons in the preface to the Hecuba, 
besides those which relate tu the use of anapests. The first of 
these canons is, that the third and fourth feet must not be in- 
cluded in the same word, as in the following verse of Castorio 
the Solian, produced by Mr. Porson from Atheneus (p. 454. F): 
Zi roy PbAcis viPexturess duexeimepor. Hog si fieri posset, says Mr. 
Porson (p. 28), omnis rhythmus, omnes numeri funditus ever- 
terentur. ‘This expression has in some instances been construed 
rather too strictly, as if it were necessary that a tragic senarius, 
which has neither the penthemimeral nor the hephthemimeral 
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cesura, should at least have a pause after the third foot, like 
the following verses of Sophocles : Phil. 101. Atye o” tye dorm 
Orroxte tay aaCetv. Ibid. 276. Zo en, TExvoy, wolay rm avarrecty do 
xeis. Ibid. 1369. "Ea xands adrevs amoaavebas xaxovs. Such ver- 
ses are, indeed sufficiently common ; but a certain number may also 
be produced, which have no tegular pause at all in the twe 
middle feet. Soph. Oed. Tyr. | 615. Kandy J: xav tv tpetpe yvoing 
pid. Ibid. 809. Kapa OimAvisg xévtporei pov xabixere. Ant. 95. "AAr 
fa me nol thy &Z émod OuebovaAiay. Aj. eee Otros, oe Tov Tas ai yen 
Aaridas xépas. bid. 1228. Zé ros toy ix rig winmarwtides Aiya. 
El, 282. “Eye 0° opie’ 4 duemepos nate crivas. To our ears, must 
of the preceding verses appear to be as destitute of cesura, as if the 
third and fourth feet of each were comprehended in the same word. 
Mr. Porson, however, has proved that the ancients, who must be 
allowed to have been better judges of these matters than the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, were of a different opinion. Mr. Porson has 
collected three apparent instances of the violation of his canon 
from AEschylus, two from Sophocles, two from Euripides, and 
one from Neophro. Soph. (Ed. Col. 372. Eivnate roiv rproad- 
Aloty tpig xen. Mr. Porson reads rpig bates, divisim. Aj. 969. 
Mag Cera totd’ iweyyerwe av xara. As the tragedians do aot say 
imeyyerdy xara tives, Mr. Porson reads rotd’ vy’ tyycawey av xara. 
Perhaps, however, the true reading is rotd” av tyyeager av xara, 
Eurip. Androm. 397. ’Arap ti tatr’ edupomas, Tad tv rociy, Neoph- 
ro apud Stob. xx. p. 107. ed. Grot. Kas wpIG Ti Tat’ soup was, Poy- 
ay éwxyv. Mr. Porson reads ratra dupomeas in both passages. The 
only tragic verse of any metre, to the best of our knowledge, in 
which sdopomat cannot be changed into dépomae by a similar altera~ 
tion, occurs ina suspicious passage of Euripides : Pheen. 1750. "Aa- 
Ad yap ti raira Opyrd nai marny cdvpenas. Mr. Porson’s second 
instance from Euripides is Iph. Aul. 1586, which we omit, as he 
has taught us that the whole conclusion of that play, after the 
last song of the Chorus, was fabricated many centuries after the 
death of the poet. The three examples from Aschylus cause a 
little more hesitation. Pers, 501. Trpares wep mpurrarrominy x Ove 
wipev. Mr. Porson reads, Kpuorarromiiye de mepov TTpards wepe. 
Agam. 1261. *H nape’ ap’ ay (¥ xcépr’ &yev Hermannus H. p. 142.) 
wapconcmens xen7naiv éueay. Mr. Porson reads, ° H neeprae Kone way “p 
indy wapernemess. Suppl. 252. Kei TaAAG WOAA’ Eweixnacrai Nxasoy 
iy, Ei a mwoepovrs Pboyyes wiv 6 onwavdy. Mr. Porson reads, Kes roa- 
Ady’ ay dixatoy HAA’ éxeixeras. The following emendation adheres 
more closely to the common reading : Kai woaad y’ @aau me’ (vel arr’ 
&») tixdoas: dixecov ix. Upon the whole, when we consider how fre- 

uently the first and second, the second and third, the fourth and 

fth, and the fifth and sixth feet of the senarius are included in the 
same word, we cannot agree with the learned Hermann (H. 
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p- 141), in attributing to chance the non-occurrence, or at 
least the extreme rarity, of verses which exhibit the two middle 
feet similarly conjoined. 

Mr. Porson’s second canon may be conveniently expressed in 
the following words : The first syllable of the fifth foot of a tra- 
gic trimeter iambic must be short, if it ends @ word of two or 
more syllables, unless the second syllable of the same foot is a mo- 
nosyllable which is incapable of beginning a verse. ‘The mono- 
syllables of most frequent occurrence which are incapable of be- 
ginning a verse, are a», av, yap, 2, d¥, wir, mer, ody, together 
with all enclitics. Dissyllables, in which the vowel of the second 
syllable is elided, are considered as monosyllables. ‘This canon 
was originally promulgated rather obscurely in a note on v. 343, 
of the tragedy; which verse in most editions is thus represent- 
ed: Kpuwrovra yeipa xat xpscwney reiumary. The true reading, 
iuwariv, had already been received by King on the authority of 
manuscripts : but it remained for Mr. Porson to show that the 
common reading violates a very important law of tragic versifica- 
tion. His words in the note in question are as follows ; 

“ Quid velim melius fortasse intelligetur, si dicam, pau- 
cissimos apud Tragicos versus occurrere similes Lonis initio, 
"ATAas & yaAntoict varoig oUparer.” 

In his note on v. 1464 of the Phoenisse, Mr. Porson re- 
marks, that the following verse, forged in the name of Euripi- 
des by Teles, is inartificially constructed: Kal vig @iang dx ores 
xpuPbd xui raQw. If Teles had written xpuda dy raw, he would 
not have offended against Mr. Porson’s canon, as the particle 
3; cannot begin a verse, and therefore may be considered as in 
some degree adhering to the preceding word. Such verses, 
however, as we shall hereafter show, are not of very frequent 
occurrence. The following verse, quoted in the same note, is 
of a better and more usual form: ’Ev yiis Qiang muxoios xpudbivat 
weer. 

Perhaps our readers will not be displeased at seeing a some- 
what larger collection of real or apparent violations of Mr. Pon 
son’s canon, than is exhibited in the preface to the Hecuba. 
Our collection might be considerably increased by the examin- 
ation of ‘the fragments of the lost tragedies. But every thing 
relating to the fragments is so uncertain, that they are hardly 
Jegitimate objects of minute criticism.” As an instance of the 
small reliance which can be placed on the accuracy of quotations 
made from memory, Mr. Porson (p. 42) produces a verse of 
some tragic poet, which is twice cited by Plutarch : 06 waig’A-. 
KAALwS, GAA éxeivos aires ei. Muretus (Var. Lect. xv, 1.) destroys 
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the metre, by changing ixe7ves into “Aysaargds, Ia Bentley's 
Epistie to Mill (p. 14), v. 27. of the Bacche of Euripides, is 
thus exhibited : Acsvocey odx tQaexer sivas rod Atds. If Bentley had 
been an old scholiast, and the Bacche had been lost, we hardly 
believe that the true reading, éx@tvas Asis, would have occurred 
to the most sagacious critic. Mr. Porson (p. 43) observes, that 
the following verse of the Perithus of Euripides deserves consi- 
deration: “Euj yap abe pentph xedvi wpds Aixes. Although Mr. 
Porson’s caution with regard to this verse is perfectly justitied by 
the re examples, we are inclined to believe that the poet 
wrote xpos xsdviv Asyos. The words xedvov aéyes occur in v. 835 of 
the Hippolytus. Jn the surviving plays, we confine ourselves to 
those instances which are to be found in the Aldine editions of So- 
phocles and Euripides, and in Stanley’s edition of schylus. We 
quote the verses of Euripides throughout the whole of this article, 
according to the numeration of Barnes. 

Esch. Suppl. 206. Td ny merase & ix meramav cadpsvar (merd- 
wa caPpovar Ald.) "Irw wpocwrey (wpocdwwy Ald.) tmmares wap’ 
sevxev. From the reading of Aldus Mr. Porson(p. 39) deduces é« 
meraworedperay. Tbid.212. Mearep, Ppovourtas wpis hpovoveas ivvi- 
aes. Read with the MSS. and Aldus, wp Ppovetvras. [bid. 274. 
XpavOcio’ avixe yale myvy nai déwy (unvetras axy Ald). We arenot 
aware of any satisfactory emendation of this verse. Ibid. 995. 
Adboims, epee d° éybes wisi Cav rides. Read &eigoy in one word,from 
ésiws, which is contracted from a@siZwes. In the same manner, the 
exap aeivwv of Aristophanes (Ran. 146) must be considered as a 
contraction of divas». Pers. 321. Nomar, o +” icbads "Apsomapdos 
Rapders Mivbos wapacyor. Mr. Porson remarks (p. 38), that the 
death of Ariomardus, who, at the beginning of the play, is called_ 
the governor of Thebes in Egypt, could not occasion much afflic- 
tion at Sardes. Mr. Porson conjectures that several words are 
lost, which ought to intervene between ’Apscmapdog and Lapdect. 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1113. Cape Evvedes rqde ravdpi Edmmerpos. So also 
Soph, CEd. Col. 1014. 1368. Ant. 740. Trach. 1177. Eurip. 
Phen. 540. The recent editions are free from these errors. 
Ibid. 1482. Al rot Qurevpyod warps imiv ad” copay. In this and 
nine other similar verses of the same poet, Mr. Porson (p. 37) ob- 
serves, that the second syllable of the pronoun must be consi- 
dered as short, according to the well known practice of Sopho- 
cles. (Ed. Col. 664. Qapceiy piv ovr tywye xéivev rag imag Dra png 
ixatyad, DoiBes ci wpeumcuyé ee. No emendation is proposed by Mr. 
Porson. Ibid. 1022. Eid iynparcis Gevyover, oddty dei woveiv. So 
also Eurip. Phen. 754. Alc. 674. Herc. 1338. Menalip. fr. 7. 
In these five verses, Mr. Porson (p. 37) reads odd” ?y and edd” sig. That 
this trifling alteration is of great consequence to the metre, may 
be demonstrated by the following passages in Aristophanes, Inv. 
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1039.o0f the Acharnians,the words eddevt weradd oer terminate a ca- 
talectic iambic, in which the three syllables -ev: we- must of course 
be considered as a tribrach. In iambic verses of every kind, accor- 
ding to Dawes’s well known canon, the middle syllable of a tribrach 
or dactyl must not terminate a word of more than two syllables, 
We must therefore read o¢d° vi as two words, by which alteration 
the rhythm is restored In the Ecclesiazusz we find the two follow- 
ing tetrameter anapestics: V. 516. Oddemid yee desertion cov Evu- 
mizar’ cide yuvarmt, Ibid. 624. Madsuids n trevrnwn xévor, To Ob 
tor avdedv ri wosneet, Unless we are much mistaken, no tetra- 
meter anapestic can begin with a dactyl contained in a word of 
four syllables. Before the conclusion of this article, we shall 
have an opportunity of enlarging on this point. At present it 
will be sufficient to mention, that in the verses in question we 
must read odd? wed and mad? msds, Or more properly wy J? ms- 
as.* We proceed in our enumeration. Soph. Trach. 1138. 


* Attici etiam, says Mr. Porson (p. 37), circa fosteriora Aris- 
tophanis tempora ovd: ws et pandt us filene scrifita usurpfiare ceperunt, 
Epjicharmi exemplum fortasse secuti. We have observed three 
instances of the hiatus in question, which in all probability are 
considerably more ancient than the later plays of Aristophanes. 
Crates afud Athen, pr. 267. E. "Eure doddov obdt ss xextecet’, obdt Jov- 
aw. It appears by the Baradasis of the Knights, that Crates pre- 


ceded Aristophanes in point of time. Cratinus afud Etymol. v, 
Basler. ‘Qs [O2] parandy xal régev rd xewrsdiov [Hv], d Oreos Ka} yee 
Pripato, atrnv 4d MPedvrk’ ovdt & Eupolis afud Stobeum iv. pi. 31, 
“Hy O¢ tac viv tvh0d” aorwy, pandt iy Xt poy Ppovar, "ExitiOnras 7% woimotsy wee 
Doxet xaxd: Ggovstv. ‘The last example is mentioned by Mr. Porson 
in the present edition. That the later tragedians imitated the 
comic poets, appears from the following verse of Dionysius the 
tyrant afud Stobeum xxxviii. p- 149. Tors ovdty oven ovdt sig cAws 
ove. Another fragment of the same author is given by Stobzus 
xcviii. p. 407. Ei o° w&sois cos jand&ey arysuvdv wore Mndiv treo boty pocxorglwg 
Exrs Dervarr Ocay yee kev Plorov, ov Oynravy doxeig. Grotius reads pndt 
2y toro Gas, without adverting to nds in the first verse. The mar- 
ginal title to these lines is Dionysius Tyrannus Alemena. The 
margin of Stobzus is so little to be trusted, that we do not hesi- 
tate to read, Mzde’, toerbou. Two of the fragments of Epicharmus, 
to which Mr. Porson alludes, are preserved by Stobzus: 77%¢. xx. 
fr. 105 Odd! ets obdiy per” deytts xete teowor Bovrweras. Tit. xxxviii. f. 
151. TuQaov mAréno’” idwy tosy EDOovnce § oid &. A third is given by 
Plutarch. Consolat. fr. 110, B. Duvexgsbn, nod Ssengibn, xnewarder obo 
Gaver warw, Ta piv is yar, wvedpa 3” aww. th tovde yaArerdv; od: &. To 
these authorties may be added Hipponax afud Stobeum xxix. ft. 
129. Xedvos dt Pevyizw ce pendt ts Beyds. 
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“Away To yon Hudete, Yenera wywmiry. The true reading, waptya, 
was first proposel by Heath, who was unconscious of any defect 
in the metre. Aj. 1100. wed Ot wot Acdy"Ekert’ avarcen, ov 3d" 
aytir éixobev, “Hyer is proposed by a learned writer in the 
Quarterly Review (III. p. 396); and we believe that the same 
emendation has occurred to others, “Ayewas signifies, I bring 
with me. So Eurip. Or. 245."Hxet, 73 wizriy rode Adyar indy Dexou, 
‘EAtvav ayomeves Tewixnay ex tetyewv. Ei moves Cowen, meAAOY ay On- 
Awrds ny, Ei O° wroyov ayerat, nondy Exwv yxetusya. The Atticism 
of dy for ods requires noexplanation. Phil. 22. ‘Awos weererbay o7- 
yt, on meaty’, ir’ tyes Xaigov pig adrov tard er (rovdey” Ald.), siz’ ér- 
An xvee?. We have seen no prebabie emendation of this passage. Ibid. 
533."lauey & wal, weocntravseg c7y tow. Mr. Porson (ad Phen, 
1419) reads wgorxuravre. Ibid. 731. Acyou ciwmeds, namowrturag 
6d’ éxes. Brunck tacitly reads xa: wAnxros, which correction, as Mr. 
Porson remarks (p. 38), is as necessary to the construction as to the 
metre. El. 1488. Ta@siciv, av rove eixos tori» ruyyaverv. So Eu- 
rip. Med. 939. Maids 0° xa ay txretdaot oy xect. Aldus does 
not often add the paragogic N without necessity. Eurip. Hec. 343. 
Kevorrovra yeieu nai woocwres toUmmarty. Read fuw~eruy, aswe have 
already mentioned. Or. 91. Otrws tyes rad", dor’ awelonn’ iy nanoig. 
Mr. Porson reads amsipnxey xaxcig, Ibid. 1272. Oiieus ZiOrenss at- 
tin’ éx beets fv Gary. Mr. Porson reads éydesiew Qavei. Phoen. 525. 
Zevyvucde O° ixmous, media wimmracd (werracé’ Ald.) coueray, Mr. 
Porson reads wiuraaé’. Ibid. 1413. ‘Evbivde nowas deravavres Qa- 
yavey. The modern editions read égraravre. Androm. 346. ded- 
wed ravens COPpov; aarAe Wevreras. Mr. Porson proposes no 
emendation of this passage. Suppl. 30, pig revde onndy, tvbe wpa 
tev Paiveras. Markland reads xpd@ra after three MSS. Ibid. 158. 
Ti O& waéov (ri wAciov Pors.); 4Abov "AuQispew xpos Biav. Mr. Por- 
son (p. 41.) reads with two MSS. ‘AuQiapew ye wpos Bier. Ibid. 664. 
Kddwou J: Aués Gore xpsebey reixéov. The modern editions read 
wpoete. Iph. Aul. 530. Kam’ os iwterny bine, nara WLerdouat, 
Mr. Porson proposes no emendation of this line. Ibid. 665. Eis rav- 
Tey, @ Oiyarep, cv 0 axetg re watpi. Mr. Porson reads (p. 40.): ’2 
Oiryarep, nxeig nat ov y’ cig ravrdy wmarpl. bid. 1456. Asiveds aya- 
yas id ot xtivey dei dpametv, Mr. Porson (p. 38) reads dei xeivev, 
Mr. Porson remarks (p. 40), that his canon is violated three times 
in the spurious supplement to this play, v. 1589, 1612, 1613. In 
the Commelinian fragment of the Danae, which, if not the produc- 
tion of the same impostor, is every way worthy of him, one instance 
occurs, v. 4. Iph. Taur. 580. Kamel 3 J ed warcrd x" otto 
viyverds. Mr. Porson (p. 41) reads ode yiyveras. Ibid. 914. Elanye 
Bidrou Qiaa yap teras wave’ (ued. Markland, who was directed 
merely by the sense, conjectured ters. Tro. 464. Ode avriadypecd’, 
@ usbycecd’; @ xaxai. Mr. Burges properly reads after Musgrave : 
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Odx dvyriag lect; 4 webicer’, & xaxai. Bacch. 1134. Xeipas, dseehai- 
pits capras Mevbews. Read eapxa. Heracl. 530, Kal cremuaroire, 
xei xerepyerd, ei doxei. Mr. Porson has not mentioned this verse, 
which we are unable to correct, and which might be omitted with- 
out injury to the sense. Ibid. 640. '2 giaraé’, txeig dew cwrrp ver 
Aaspns. Mr. Porson (p. 34) reads sa» cwrgp. Hel. 772. Ti eos ase 
yom’ av tag iv Aiyaiw ruu@opas. Musgrave reads after Reiske and 
one MS. rag iv Avyaiee Qbopas. Ton. 1. "ArdAag, 6 yaantotcs vaross 
etparcv. Read vores yaausosorv. Ibid. 22. Opovpe wapagetara 
Qiraxas eouares. Mr. Porson (ad Phen. 1419) reads Qvaaxe. 
Ibid. 1016. Eis tv d% xpubiv ravrdv ixwp’ sicdipsis. Read with Mr. 
Wakefield, Eig ?v 0: xpabive’ airdy, 9 xepis, Qopsis. Herc. 465. Ere- 
Any te Oepds amPéBarrs (sic) og xage. The modern editions rightly 
read augepaare. Ibid. 582. ‘O xarrivineg, ag waeoiber, ALEomat. 
Read aubgos6e. Ibid. 933. Pilas oO éy Ceres aimarawoug ixParay. 
Read aimardras. Rhes. 731.'2 Evxuoga Bagsia @gyxdy cvnmaywy, 
Mr. Porson (p. 40) reads ©guxi commdyw. Ibid. 928. Aras: resPerr 
of o ob Beoteiay icxdoar. Read Bester. To these senarii we 
add two tetrameter trochaics: Eurip. Iph. Aul. 380. ‘Qs a@eagy 
ovr'* avng yee wiry pes widsios’ ob @irci. Markland reads avnp vag 
xwenerds aideioba: Qirci. Hel. 1644. Oiwsg ¥ dinn xersive we’. GAA’ 
eQicracs’ ixweday. Mr. Porson (p.47) reads agierac’. 

It may not be superfluous to mention, that we have discovered 
no instance of the violation of Mr. Porson’s canon in the frag- 
ments of Simonides of Amorgus and the other early iambic po- 
ets, from whom the tragedians probably derived it. It is also 
strictly observed in the Alexandra of Lycophron. 

Mr. Porson has omitted to mention, although it appears that 
he was aware of the fact, that his canon is as applicable to those 
verses the first syllable of the fifth foot of which isa monosyllable 
which cannot begin a verse, as to those in which it terminates a 
word of two or more syllables. The instances to the contrary, 
which are to be found in the thirty-two tragedies, for the most 
part admit of very easy and satisfactory emendations. 

Esch. Suppl. 792. Meaasoyeus dt waarrtai wov xagdia. We re- 
commend this verse, on more than one account, to the attention of 
our sagacious readers. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 435. ‘Husis rotoid® iduper, 
@s wiv col doxei Mages’ yoveder O°, of o EMveay, tuteores. The 
Triclinian editions and Brunck read a¢ piv cos doxsi to the ad- 
vantage of the rhythm, but to the disadvantage of the sense. 
Read as vot wiv doxe?. COEd. Col. 115. Tevas asyous égotory’ ty vag 
+o wabeiv. Read fv dt rg wabeiv. Soin Eurip. Or. 787. three MSS. 
collated by Mr. Porson read : AnAady ciyae duciver. te yesvm vag 
(a edd.) xegdaveis. In the CEdipus Coloneus, the common reading 
is exhibited by Suidas v, EcadBesw. Ibid. 1543. Qa ad wigucwar 
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natives, @emee OPH warei. Mr. Porson (p. $4), who-eonsiders dorse 
asone word, reads as mgiv ca ware. Aj. 995. Maarera redude 
omdyxvov, 49 O94 vov tByv. Read 2% vv», Nv» is here an enclitic, as 
in roivey. Phil. 593, Ardmore: wAtovcty, § Moy h Adyw Meleavres Serv, 
8 mers iexios xguros. Read 4 any viv Adyo. El. 376. Dig’ ciwt Oy 70 
desver’ ci yap ravde wos, Read ei di ravds wos. Eurip. Hec. 729. 
“‘Hasis ety ovy eamev, ods Pavousy. Mr. Porson who considers 060% 
as one word, notices the error (p. 40), without attempting to correct 
it. Or. 614. Maaarev o éxeivn oad baveiv ier’ aie. Bacch, 246, 
Tair’ edys dewvis ayxives ter’ tia, The first of these verses might 
perhaps be corrected from the second. As, however, we have not 
observed either éer’ or ter’ in this position, except in these two pas- 
sages, we are strongly inclined to read iwagie in the first, and 
ivagie in the second. Pheen. 406. Ed xgaecs* ra piawy O° oddity, ne 
sig dvorvys. Read ay ri dvervyiis. So Eurip. Suppl. 897. xoxrsr’ 
sv weaeces Wo, “Exaigs’ Aumeds O° Eduerr, sits dvervyei. In the 
Pheenisse, the authorities quoted in Mr. Porson’s note all concur in 
the common lection. Ibid. 892.Ei wa acyoset trois imoig rig weivetas. 
Mr. Porson reads Asyois tig trois imoics, with the following note: 
Mor rAdyorcs rvi¢g iwois (éuetes Cant.) rig Ald. unde propter numeros 
ris transposui. Med. 710. Toveras te ray ody, inecia dy yiyvemes. 
Brunck and Porson read ixecis te yiyvouas after two of the best 
MSS. Alc. 1083. "Eyvoxa xadrés' ar’ tgug rig mw izayer. Read 
Ar’ teas tig EE@yer. Androm. 62. Oferm J? ra ow. deve vag tos 
fevaera:. Lascaris and Musgrave with all the MSS read dena vag 
fevacveras. Ibid. 229. Zaret wagerdsiv. rar xaxdy yade untigar, 
Read ray xaxdy 0? wyrigav. Iph. Aul. 858, Aotaes. ody aBedvomas 
rad" i tixn yee wm’ otx td. Read 4 trix yae odx id. Tro. 441. 
Tixpay "Odvece’ yipur. ag Oy cvvrend@. Read ag dt cvvriuw. Ibid. 
1182. °Q pwarep, nddag, § rerdv wos Bortpdxar. Read 9 weaby cod 
Berrpixwr. Heracl. 173. Mayetrt’ av iBacavres, el mep (ei Ald.) repre 
ei. Read eizrs retire oe. Lon. 808. Atewoiva, weedsdsuscba. cov 
vig oes veoa. The modern editions read cby vag coi veow. If the 
accented pronoun is right, we must read civ col yee vers. El. 275. 
“Mpov rod’; aioxgsy y’ eimas. ob yag viv axus, Read od yap ody ax- 
wy. [bid. 850. Tanmwy "Ogiorns arre wa we xteivere. Read xaivere. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the first syllable 
of the fifth foot must be short, if it is followed by the slightest 
pause or break in the sense, Esch. Suppl. 761. Kaa@s ay quire 
gum@ipes rave’, @ tixva. Setting aside all consideration of the pre- 
ceding observation, we do not hesitate to change ratr’ into rad", 
and rotr’ into +63’, whenever they occur in this situation, Soph. 
El. 409. is the only other instance which we have observed. 
Soph. CEd. Col. 505. Tetxeiter daceds, & Eivn, todd gy Mi rov. The 
whole passage is thus to be read: “AAA’ tim’ iya teAetca thy Tomer 
a iva Xpu orimm’ ievpeiv, retro Bodrcmas maleiy, Teodseiéer wrces, 
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@ Livy, rod" Hv dt cov Xravev tiv’ Loyns, tor’ emoines, O¢ Ppacet. "Ar 
cog is the accusative, with xera understood. So rv Kidatpdvog roe 
wov CEd. Tyr. 1134, Aiyéwrev xéidey Eurip. Hel. 2, &c. Eurip. Iph, 
Aul. 635. "Eye 0% BovAemet ta ca otipy, w werep. This verse, with 
several others in the same passage, is rejected by Mr. Porson as spu- 
rious. For this information we are indebted to Mr. Gaisturd’s re- 
publication of the three plays of Euripides edited by Markland. 

The following verse of Euripides deserves consideration: Iph, 
Aul. 895. Mevéaews a@elac® rmits, 06 xaxdy ravd aittos. Mr. Porsun 
(ad Med. 333.) reads r@v0" 3¢ ai'rsos xexdy. ‘The alteration is not 
proposed by Mr. Porson as necessary, nor is it so in fact. Soph. 
Cd. Tyr. 219. ‘Aye Bévos mtv Tod Aoyeu rovd tése@. Evurip. And- 
rom. 876. Tpeoous facet Owmaray avd éxweceiv. Lon. 1420.” Eos 
Th wpdg THO’, 2 OVw® Teo suruyels; 

It appears from what has been said, that the fifth foot of a 
tragic senarius cannot be a spondee, except in three cases. The 
first case, the occurrence of which is by far the most frequent, is 
when both syllables of the fifth foot are contained in the same 
word. The second case is when the first syllable of the fiith 
foot is a monosyllable which is capable of beginning a verse, and 
which is not disjoined from the following syllable by any pause 
in the sense. ‘The third case is when the second syllable of the 
fifth foot is a monosyllable, which, by being incapable of be- 
ginning a verse or a sentence, is in some measure united to the 
preceding syilable. ‘The Qipidus ‘S'yrannus of Sophocles con- 
tains more than four hundred and twenty examples of the first 
case, more than fifty of the second, aud only one of the third. 
We consider verses to which both the second and third cases ap- 
ply, as belonging to the second. With this reservation, we doubt 
whether the thirty-two tragedies will afford tifty genuine instances 
of the third case. A considerable number is produced by Mr. 
Porson, which we will subjoin with several additions. 

AN. Soph. El. 413. Ei wes Atyors Hy ayer, eimotm av tere. Eurip. 
Pheen. 1613. Aaa’ frst veda wirdg ciporm’ ay Binv. [bid. 1620. "Eye 
re (tye dt Ald.) vaisiwvc" oFx tatoaim avybora. Hippol. 294. Povai- 
ues aide cvyxabicrawr dv (cvynalicraves Ald.) vocev. The MSS, 
read cvyxasicravtras. The correction was made by Musgrave, and 
is approved by Mr. Porson (p. 36). Androm. 930. Brerovg dy wie 
¥455 Tem ixepmodr’ ey Ai gn Ibid. 1185. Otres wey ovy (ed Tog y’ a 
as Pors.) éx Tae € erie ay, yépov. Iph, Aul. 523.°Ov wn od Opa 
Sets, was UmordBorm cy (Sword poruer Ald.) Asyev. Bacch. 1270. 
Kavos ay ovy rt, xamoxplvas ay capa (ropas Ald.). Heracl. 457. 
Marcra o” Eupucbeds me Bovrerr dy AwBey. AY. Asch. Prom. 820. 
Aty” ei O& wavT tipanas, Hety oo xeepey, PAP. Asch. Prom. 107. 
Oster re mot Taed tori. Oyyteis yap vipa. Soph. Trach. 308.”"Avavdpos, 
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Prenvedood ; pds wiv yap Prow, Ibid. 934."Iddv 2” 6 wais outer 
tyr yap tara. Phil. 422. Néorwpo Muasos foray; ores yap re ye. 
Ibid. 466. "Han, tixver, ertarccée; xaspos yap xarst. Ibid. 596. 
"Odvering Atvyovrog. 0 Fe¢ yao WAtoy. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1146.” Axove 
Oy vor. dvaxadruye yap Asyous. Iph. Taur. 678. Aogw dt rots wea- 
Aolet, WorAcs yap xaxoi, Heracl. 304. Tis dvovyertias maArov’ tiusis 
yap xandy. Hel. 1508. Tods weg rsyous caCovres? pyety yap ves, 
re. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1207. Ei d ed aAéaAcxras voi, en On ye wravas. 
Markland reads after Pierson, Ei 2” ed aiaexras radta vor, wa dy 
xravns. AH. Soph. Cid. Col. 265.” Ovepa wsvov deicavres; ov yap dn 
céyt. Tbid. 1118. Kai coi ys rovpyer tedudy toras Ox Bpaxo. This 
is the reading of Turnebus. Aldus omits dy, and Brunck reads as 
terat Spex, with the following annotation: Voculu as in Aldina 
perperam omissa, It is impossible to collect from this note what 
reading is found inthe MSS. We prefer ev» to Brunck’s ds. Eurip. 
Hec. 421. ‘Hycig dt wevtixovr’ duospos Oy tixvay. The true reading, 
‘Hucis O% wevrixovra y’ &mmoges tixray, is restored by Mr. Porson 
on the authority of Eustathius. To the authority of Eustathius 
may be added that of Hesychius : Tappmopot. apirrxos, iereonmivet. 
A similar error occurs in Suidas: Temfopos. ¢ auéitexes. Ton. 954. 
Tis yep viv é£ébnxev; od yap dy ed ye. MEN. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 142. 
"AAA as Téxlora, Waldes, Umeis wiv Badpor. El. 357. Db oO juwy 
Bicoboa, wiccis wiv Aoyw. Euriph. Iph. Aul. 392. O:rcyanes nrgorz- 
ef 9 Oty’ tAmis, oimat wiv, bees. MOL. Esch. Choéph. 903. Keirw 

Vinay, nal Maewsvels Mos REAM. Soph. CEd. Col. 982.”Erixre yae 
fw’, Erixrey, ofmos mor xnaxav. Phil. 788. Mgorigx eras tad iyyust clues 
pos taéaas. Eurip, Hec. 507. Ereidwuer, iynorduer, Hy od mot, vigor. 
Suppl. 1145. "Ex" av (drav Ald.), beot dtArorvros, tAdos mos Dina. Iph. 
Aul. 1212. Meiers imddove’, dob’ smapreiy mos awitpas. Iph. 
Taur. 942. "Haauréuerda Puyades, trvbev wot mode. Hel. 478. Mag 
O1s; viv’ ciwas mibor; avbis Mot dearer. MOY. Eurip. Ton. 633.°A 
& ivdad’ sizer ay ab’, dxovedy mov, watee. Mr. Porson(p. 36) ap- 
pears to be inclined to read, éxevé mov, watee. We should prefer, 
dxovesy, @ waree. NIN. Esch. Agam. 1001. Eiew Oesvdy rAtyoura, 
wide viv Adyw. The poet wrote, we76é viv Aty@. Soph. Phil. 593. 
Aidmores ratovriy 4 env vty Abyw. We have already spoken of this 
verse, and of that which follows. NYN. Soph. Aj. 995. Maascra 
Tobmoy owAdyyvev, Hy Oy vuv EByv. OYN. Soph. Trach. 720. Mas o¢x 
$rs? nal rovde; MeEny’ ovv tug. Ol. Hsch. Prom. 649. Ti wag- 
Gsvever Dagdy, bZ6r cot yamev. Soph. El. 432. TinBa reorayns undir. 
ab vee cot Oéuss. Eurip. Alc. 1088. Xgovog maadzer viv o £0" aha 
coixaxéy. The true reading is pointed out by Mr. Porson (p. 36) 
after Valckenaer from Galen: Xpives wardtes, viv 0° 20’ x Barnes, xa- 
xév, El. 1119. Kat pov ixeives odxér’ teras cos Bags. Rhes. 868. 
SON" ody vomsCe cate’ twsimes cot doxei. TIE. Eurip. Heracl. 517. 
Kobx aicyvvermat dnt’, fav dy THs Abyn. Rhes. 715. Blov oe imatray, 
tipm’ dy vprng tts Arps. TOI. Soph. Phil. 801."Emmpnrey, & vervaie. 
naye ve, wert. Eurip. Or. 111, Kat wimpouis (winyouai Ald.) 
yt Ovydres”™ ev yap ros Abels. 
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Should the student be desirous of discovering the reasons 
which induced the tragic poets to observe the rules respecting 
the fifth foot of the senarius, which have been discovered and 
communicated to the world by Mr. Porson, we profess ourselves 
to be unable to give him better information, than that which 
is delivered by the learned Hermann in the following words 
(H. p. 109): 

“Caussa autem quare ista vocabulorum divisio displicere de- 
bet, hac est. Quoniam in tine cujusque versus, ubi, exhaustis 
jam propemodum pulmonibus, lenior pronunciationis decursus 
desideratur, asperiora omnia, quo difficilius pronunciantur, eo 
magis etiam aures ledunt: propterea sedulo evitatur illa voca- 
bulorum conditio, que ultimum versus ordinem longiore mora 
a precedente disjungit, eaque re decursum numerorum impedit 
ac retardat.” 

To illustrate this doctrine, we may conveniently revert to the 
first verse of the lon,”Araas 6 yarxéoszs varots cigaver. tis by 
no means necessary to have enacted the part of Mercury in the 
Ion of Euripides, in order to be sensible of the relief which is af- 
forded to the “ exhausted lungs” of a corpulent performer by 
that variation of the verse in question which we have already 
proposed,’ArAas,¢ vdre1g xaaxiososy ovgaver, That the comic poets 
were not quite so considerate of the lungs of their actors, ap- 
pears as weil by their neglect of this canon, as by the words of 
inordinate length which they sometimes employ: particularly by 
one of near eighty syllables, which occurs towards the conclu- 
sion of the Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes. Hephestion informs 
us (ch. 14), that the waxgdy, as it was called, of the comic para- 
basis, ought to be pronounced, éveveri, without taking breath, 
In the Birds of Aristophanes, the «zxg%v consists of thirteen and 
a half dimeter anapestics (v. 723—736), which contain a hun- 
dred and thirty-four syllables. Upon the whole, it is not with- 
out reason that Mr. Hermann (H. p. 140) exults in the follow- 
ing terms over the maptitude of his rival to investigate the caus- 
es of those facts which he had sufficient sagacity to discover: 

“Id sponte animadvertisset vir eruditissinus, si non satis 
haberet observare, sed in causas etiam earum rerum quas ob- 
servavit, inquirendum putaret.” 

We are afraid that we shall exhaust the patience of our read- 
ers, although perhaps not their lungs, by the length of our ob- 
servations on the following passage in Mr. Porson’s preface 
(p. 43): 

“ Nunc Iambicorum genus Comicis fere proprium leviter at- 
tingan»us, quod vulgo vocatur Tetrametrum catalecticum. Du- 
abus rebus a Comico senario hoc differt; primo, quod quartus 
pes semper iambus aut tribrachys sit opportet; secundo, quod 
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sextus pes anapestum etiam admittit. Sed pes catalecticam 
syllabam precedens non iambus esse nequit; nisi in proprio uo- 
mine, ubi conceditur anapestus. Quod de quarto etiam pede 
jntelligi velim.” 

We have long suspected, that Mr. Porson was mistaken in 
restricting to the case of proper names the use of anapests in the 
fourth place of the catalectic tetrameter iambics of the comic 
poets. ‘The appearance of the third edition of the preface to 
the Hecuba, without any modification of the doctrine proposed 
in the edition of 1802, has induced us to examine the question 
with considerable attention, and to present the result of our ex- 
amination to our readers. 

We have to observe, in the first place, that all the trisyllabic 
feet which are admissible into comic iambics, are employed with 
much greater moderation in the catalectic tetrameters, than in 
the common trimeters. The Plutus of Aristophanes, for in- 
stance, commences with two hundred and fifty-two trimeters, 
which are immediately followed by thirty-seven tetrameters, af- 
ter which, the measure, although still iambic, becomes anti- 
strophic. Nearly three fifths of the trimeters contain one or 
more trisyllabic feet in each verse. The thirty-seven tetrameters, 
on the contrary, exhibit only one tribrach and one dactyl, and 
not one anapest. In the earlier plays of Aristophanes, trisylla- 
bie feet are used more unsparingly both in trimeters and in te- 
trameters. But the comparative rarity of those feet in tetrame- 
ters isnearly as observable in the Knights, the earliest remain- 
ing play of Aristophanes, which contams a considerable num- 
ber of tetrameters, as in the Plutus, which was written after 
the versification of the comic stage had begun to assume an ap- 
pearance of smoothness and regularity, which the contempora- 
ries of the youth of Aristophanes were uot desirous of exhibit- 
ing. In the second place, we must remark, that the eleven 
surviving comedies of Aristophanes contain more than six hun- 
dred tetrameter iarabics, in which number of verses, the edition 
of Brunck exhibits only seventy anapests which the most obsti- 
nate critic will venture to defend. ‘These seventy anapests are 
found in the following fifty nine verses: Eq 343,345,351,352, 
357, 359, 360, 407, 414, 415, 422, 424, 428, 433, 884, $96, 
902,908,908, 909,910. Nub. 1046, 1050, 1062, 1063, 1066, 
1075, 1077, 1083, 1372, 1427. Pac. 948. ‘Thesm. 543, 545, 
546, 547, 550, 558, 560, 561, 562, 567,568. Ran. 910, 912, 
915, 917, 918, 919, Y20, Y22, YS2, 957, 939, 943, 948, 854, 

. Ecl, 238. If our seventy anapests were distributed equal- 
ly among all the places of the verse, except the seventh, which 
may be considered as out of the question, we should find eleven 
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or twelve instances of an anapest in the fourth place, If upon 
actual inspection, we discover only three or four such instances, 
we believe that every person acquainted with the nature of chan- 
ces, will allow us to attribute the smallness of the number 
to accident, unless it can be satisfactorily ascribed to some 
other cause. ‘To exemplify the irregularities which so fre- 
quently disturb the calculations of the critical arithmetician, 
it will be sufficient to mention, that in the Lysistrata, which 
contains near seventy tetrameters, Aristophanes has not used a 
single anapest in a verse of that measure; and that in the Thes- 
mophoriazuse, which play was written nearly at the same time, 
he has introduced the anapest fifteen times in the forty-three 
tetrameters which the play contains. 

Before Mr. Porson’s edition of the Hecuba appeared, the 
learned Hermann had taught the world, in his incomparable 
work on Metres (p. 176), that the fourth foot of a catalectic te- 
trameter iambic might be an iambus, a tribrach, an anapest, 
ora proceleusmatic. Of the proceleusmatic he produces only 
one instance: Aristoph. Ran. 1063. Meaacig: 2 y’ ody Tyarig faa 
fe dt | & votre rH» waexaspav, Of the anapest he gives the nine 
following instances from Aristophanes: Eq. 421, 836. Nub. 
1049, 1369, 1427. Thesm. 560. Ram. 930, 932,937. Mr. 
Porson (p. 43—46) has enabled us to increase the number of 
real and apparent instances to nineteen, including a few from 
other poets. 

A. Aristoph. Eq. 421. 'O degidrarey xgias, as | roQag ye reovven- 
ew. We heartily concur in Mr. Porson’s omission of 4s. B. Ibid. 
836. °O roicis avogdmosrs Pavels, | wiysoror adsrgua. All the edi- 
tions before Brunck read dvégdmors. C. Ibid. 881. Tovds 2° avev 
XiT@ves opdv | yea tyAmovreri, Read with the Ravenna MS. and 
Brunck in his notes, Tove: 3° cgay avev mire | yoo ovTa THAMKeUTeY. D, 
Ibid. 884. Tosovrovi Oemirroxartns | otmamwor tmwevence. The com- 
mon reading is @ruserrox Ags, which ought not to be retained without 
necessity. E. Nub. 1040. Kai voice vomots nes rales dinasg | reverri’ 
ayriatzat. Read, Tolesy vomoss nai raig dinars. F. Ibid. 1050. Eyé 
pty eddey “Heaxrtoug | Beation’ dvdga xegivw. G. Ibid. 1063. Moarcis 
dy’ oby Mnacis fAaber | Ova retro rey uexawgear. The common 
reading is ¢A#Se, which exhibits a tribrach before an anapest. Mr. 
Porson reads we apprehend from conjecture, tawBe ds’ wird. Aid 
revro appears to us to be preferable to gi airs. H. Ibid. 1359, ob 
yao ToT sibus yenve dears | wrecbal te nai mareicbas. Read with 
Bentley and Porson ypav ce rumrerbai ve. 1. Ibid. 1427. Seiya dt 
revs GAsxrpvovag, | xai TaAAM TA Bore ravri. K. Thesm. 548. O8- 
wamwer ixoinrey, ors yur | cdPowr tdoksv eivai. Mr. Porson reads 
ixolye’, the second syllable of which word is short. L. Ibid. 550. 
Tov viv yuvainay Inverdorny, | Daldpac & dwagkawaras, M. Ibid. 
660. O59 a5 tdy erdpa rey wearinse | yor) xereomsdnoey. Mr. Porson 
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reads O80" ws tripe tov dydpa ta | weatues xareemedyoey. This lec- 
tion appears to be derived from Suidas: Katsemédyce. xarixoyer. 
iraipm Tov cevdpa Te wWeAtnel xaterwodnce. nal naTeTMedwoey duoias. 
N. Ran. 912. “Ayiaria tiv’, f NisBav,|r0 weerwmer obyt dtsxrvg. O. 
Thid.930.°A cupBaartiy ob faedsoy av.|va Tous Ocevs,eyay ovv. Mr.Por- 
son reads e¢ sd’ gv. At present we have not leisure to examine 
whether the comic poets ever use the adjective jadses in any other 
manner than impersonally, in the neuter gender and singular number. 
At all events, if the verse requires emendation, we should prefer the 
omission of »» to the alteration of f¢dsov, Od sedsov without the 
substantive verb, occurs continually. If we retain the common 
reading, besides the anapest in the fourth place, to which we do 
not object, we shall have a division of the anapest similar to that 
in Ach, 107. Ei weordexnacs xpveior ix trav BagBdgwy. ‘This divi- 
sion is sparingly adopted in the common trimeters, a much more 
licentious species of metre; and we have observed no instance of 
it in tetrameters, except the verse now before us. At the same 
time, we do not pretend to determine, whether the rarity of such 
anapests in tetrameters is to be attributed to accident or to de- 
sign. ‘Too few of these verses are preserved, to enable us to 
decide with confidence on every question relating to their struc- 
ture. If the Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes had been lost, 
no metrical writer would have hesitated in pronouncing, that 
the catalectic dipodia or xaraxAsis of an iambic verse must neces- 
sarily be a bacchius, as tgaQivas, woarirzs, rovapay, ragicw. A sol- 
itary instance of an ionic @ minore occurs in that play, v. 547. 
"Evyivero Medaviwwas woidy, | Daidpas re, My | verowny dt. This de- 
viation from the ordinary form of the verse is the more remarka- 
ble, as it is not caused by necessity. ‘The word Mavedowa might 
occupy five different positions in the verse, without producing 
any irregularity. P. Ran. 932. Tav Zovbdy iwrarsxpudva | Ouray rig 
ieriy Spvis. Q. Ibid. 937. Ody immartxproras, ma Ai’, od | dt roeye- 
Adhous, dwep cv. We suspect that the poet wrote, wad Ala, xai rpaye- 
Aagovs. So in Soph. El. 689, some copies read, Ocx cide roseid” ave 
Opis Epy’ edd% xpdrn, instead of the common and true reading, fpya 
nai xpaty. R. Aristophanes apud Athen. p.372. B.‘Ypicovs & ide- 
16 AY VIDomt vous | cuxwy cmod te muptwy. S. Plato Comicus ibid. p- 
665, C. Kai dy xixparat. roy AiBave | rdv imiridels clare. We suse 
pect the true reading to be éwitidges 7 wais. T. Cratinus apud Su- 
id, atque Etymol. ». Bi, et Eustath. p. 768, 14.0 2° #aibios, domep 
wpoBarey, Ba Bx Atyay Badiler. Mr. Porson attributes this verse to 
the younger Cratinus. Eustathius simply says, Kp«rives. Suidas and 
the Etymologist add the name of the play, Kpatives Asovvraarcgardpa, 
which most probably was the work of the elder Cratinus. Mr. Por- 
son reads #¢ wpoGariov. We have no objection to rpogariov, but we 
cannot so readily consent to exchange aexep for as. The comic 
poets almost always use #ewep to express the sense of the English 
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words As it were. Examples may be found in the Wasps of Aris- 
tophanes, v. 96, 105, 107, 129, 172, 227, 257, 351, 363, 395, 506, 
571, 702, 712, 713, 780, 804, 1107, 1111, 1306, 1370. To our 
ears, és appears to mean something more than mere comparison, as 
in the following lines of Antiphanes (apud Athen. p. 681. C): Oéx 
idicwr oi Adxwves, os axopbntol were, Nov O° cunpedove’ Eyovres wop- 
Pupois xexpvPercvg; At all events, if any alteration in the verse of 
Cratinus were necessary, we should prefer the following representa- 
tion of it: ‘O 2° faAibses, Ba Bx Atywr, worep wesBatey, Radice. But 
we are perfectly satisfied with the common reading. 

Of the nineteen preceding verses, the anapest in the fourth 
foot of six, marked A, B, C, E, H, K, has been removed by 
corrections which may be considered as quite satisfactory. Four 
more marked D, F, L, N, in which the anapest is contained 
in a proper name, do not militate against Mr. Porson’s canon. 
A sufficient proportion of the nine which remain, appears to be 
placed beyond the reach of emendation, to convince us, that 
the comic poets did not scruple to employ an anapest in the 
fourth place of a catalectic tetrameter iambic, whenever they 
found it convenient to do so. Mr. Porson (p. 46) adduces those 
five which are marked I, P, Q, R, S, without proposing any 
emendations of them. 

In confirmation of our opinion, we will take the liberty of 
applying Mr. Porson’s canon to the sixth place, mstead of the 
fourth. ‘The instances of an anapest in the sixth place which 
we have been able to collect, amount only to twelve. The 
reader will observe how great a reduction from this number 
may be made by emendations, not one of which can be called 
violent or very improbable. 

A. Aristoph. Eq. 339. O60" ad mw’ idoeis; ob wae Ara. | vat pa Ala, 
we roy Tecesd@. In order to avoid the dactyl before the anapest, 
Mr.Hermann(M.p.153) properly reads we Ata instead of of na Ala, 
as in v. 336. B. dbid. 412. ‘Hyeeysuny ix rasdior, | mayasprdiov te 
wawyds. The true reading, naxaspidwr, is exhibited in the Ravenna 
MS. and by Julius Pollux, as Brunck observes in his notes. C. Ibid. 
909. "Idov déxerxipnor Aaya, | rAdbaruidio weprpar. If it were ne- 
cessary, we might read ragéaruidie. D. Ibid. 910. "Amouvgdusres, 
@ Aim’, ined | wpds tev xehaary adword. E. Nub. 1066. Eian@e dia 
wovnpiar, | @AA ob me Ai’, ob mexatper, We apprehend that the 
poet wrote, ar’ ev, wa Ala, weycspav. F. bid. 1075. Elev. weperm’ 
ivredbey eis | tag tig QPooews avavnas. Read Queees, as in Vesp. 1282, 
1458. G. Thesm. 568. Kai wiv idov. nat way idou. | Awse Oosmdreoy, 
Gsrictn, H. Ibid. 570. Tor cacapotvt’, oy xarigayes, | tovTer ce 
xéceiv eine, The pronoun was inserted by Brunck without 
any reason, and against all authority. I. Ran. 919. Ody arrev@ vor 
ad Awrody reg. FAibs0g yap rete. Perhaps we ought to read gaiésos ap" 
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irda. K. Archippus apud Athen. p. 227. A. 311, C. “Epuaios, 3g Bis 
Oipay | pivas yarcous rs wwrti. L. Crates ibid. p. 267, E. Odxour 
petarrpias ceav | ray ddoi warets @dtiOwr. Until a probable 
emendation of this verse is proposed, we are fairly entitled to de- 
cline its authority. M. Aristophanes ibid. p, 427, C. Mivesy, test’ 
aides xands,|Zveaxorior reams Cay, 

It will appear, on examination, that three only of the preced- 
ing verses, marked D, G, K, decidedly forbid our application 
of Mr. Porson’s canon to the sixth place instead of the fourth. 
The fact is, that in this kind of verse, the comic poets admit 
anapests more willingly and frequently into the first, third, and 
fifth places, than into the second, fourth and sixth. Of the 
seventy anapests which we have observed in the eleven plays of 
Aristophanes, twenty two, or nearly one third, occur in the 
first place. The first place having almost double the number 
which would accrue to it from an equal distribution, some of 
the other places must necessarily exhibit fewer anapests than 
their fair proportion. 

As it is probable, that a more accurate examination than ours 
will discover anapests in Aristophanes which have escaped our 
notice, we think it necessary to state, that hitherto we have in- 
tentionally passed over in silence the following instances. Ach. 
849, Kparives, ei nexapmtvos | motzoy mie poxyeipe. This anapest 
would hardly be tolerable in a trimeter. The last editor of this play 
reads Kgatives ad, comparing v. 854. Eq. 893. Kai retr’ émirndég 
ee megine | wicztry’, iva e axowrien. This disjointed verse may be 
conveniently read as follows: Kai retire y" imitydig ce wees | gumic- 
yer, tv awomvitn. Pac. 948. Tixavoty reégerriv, tras Exor, | xeet 
otimma, nai waxesper. The Ravenna MS. reads ragecr’. The ana- 
pest in the first place is in our list. Lys. 316. Tay Aauwade 6° in- 
wivgy Swag | weatas mot meoreictis. Read with the old editions, 
tay Aauwad suemivgr. Ibid. 368. Ocx tort avap Edgridev | eopw~ 
veges wointrs. The old editions read odx tor’ év%g. Perhaps how- 
ever, the true reading is o¢x fers ap’, as in the Knights, v. 1079. 
Oix dr ag” eddeis rod FAavidog coparegrs. Lys. 372. Ti d8 dy cv wig, 
6 tdup’, txor; | as cavtdy éumxvesicwy; The d% was inserted by 

runck in order to sustain the metre. Read ri dai od wig, 

In turning over the leaves of Athenzus, for the purpose of 
discovering tetrameter iambics with anapests in the fourth and 
sixth places, a few verses written in that measure, or which 
may be converted into that measure, have occurred to us, 
which we are willing to take this opportunity of exhibiting in a 
less incorrect form than has been given to them by the various 
editors of Athenzus. 

P. 86, C. 90, F. Archippus: Aswacry, éxlvoss, toydgass, Bercvats 
tg teig xvéveoi te. These words are divided by Schweighzuser 
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into one trimeter and the beginning of a second. A better division 
would have been to end the first verse with teydgats. By reading 
vols xteviy re, we make one tetrameter of the whole. 

P. 96, C. Pherecrates. Schweighzuser, in his Addenda et Cor- 
rigenda (p. 414), has converted this fragment into four miserable 
tetrameters, on the authority of the Leipzig Reviewers. The first 
seven words, ‘Q¢ wagacnevalerat deimvor wa; ay slwaé’ yuiv, may 
perhaps be formed into the following tetrameter: “Ews ragarxeva- 
Cerzt | td detxvey cixaé’ guiv. The remainder of the fragment 
consists of six excellent dimeters: Kai 270’ dragyet trimaxes ty | 
NEAciov ymiv, Trevis, ae | velov xeéas, Quonys romos, | Weds Epbrs, imag, 
wAevery, og | videsa wAnbes @oAAd, To | gdg ev mEAITI, mERis need, 
Perhaps the following fragment of the same poet (apud Athen. p. 
56, F) is part of the same passage: PaQavis r° dmravres urdexet, | 
Kai deoma Acuted, xat rael | xn wrinTa, nas nague. The verse may 
be completed by reading xapdx for xapua. 

P. 267, E. Crates: 

A."Exeirz dotdov 60% sig xextycet , odds DovAgy. 
B. Aaa’ aires aire DG avep yipwy dances; 
A. Ob 056 cdormopotvra yap ra maT tye monow. 
B. Ti dire rote’ wirets watov; A. Ipereisiy avbixacror 
Tay cxevaploy OTs av xaAi Ths. Mapariber, Tpameca. 
airn, Wapaexevace cavtyy. matte, bvAmKions. 
fy et, nvabe, motel’ % xdAE; iodow vice caueny. 
ave Bains, mala. THY yUT pay ypny CLepay TL TETAS. 
ix Ov, Padil’. ar’ obdt ram: OdrEp’ cwres sime. 
eixovy metartpias ceavtor ardor maces aALIOwY. 
Tn the sixth verse, we are uncertain whether we ought to read with 
Schweighzuser, airy wapacxevale cavtn», or to consider airy as 
the corruption of some other word. The Venetian MS. coun- 
tenances the latter opinion, by reading repacnsvage cavrey. With- 
out pretending to correct the last verse, we give it as it is writ- 
ten in the same MS., except that, with the assistance of Casau- 
bon, we have changed easiwaceis into cret wacess. 

P.301, B. Archippus: Kai rz» xiv aQiny xaramimaner ixparog ir- 
coyer. Read, Kat ti» miv adQugyxatarimay’ | inpnrds tvrogay tH. 
‘This verse may be added to the instances of the omission of tis 
which are produced in Mr. Porson’s note on Hec. 1161. Suidas v. 
“Aévpux quotes the words reoymiy wxpixbas abveee from the 
“Odvecis of Cratinus. If we read veoyxmor rs raphy bat abupua, we 
shall have the second hemistich of a tetrameter anapestic, in which 
metre the beginning of the ‘Odvecss wa¥ written, as we learn from 
Hepheestion, ch. 8. 

P. 372, B. Aristophanes : "Oss d% yermdvos meron | cixveds, for 
fs, Ewapay, UrePavovs iay, xovioproy ixtuPasurra. The second verse 
may be completed by reading, SreQavevs tay, creavovg padwv. In 
the same fragment, one God says to another, "Eya d¥ rete’ éaiyer 
Xpover Pycas aPetacunyar, Casaubon reads ducncas, and attributes 
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these words to Kolus. Schweighzuser gives them to Boreas, and 
accomodates Casaubon’s emendation to the metre, by reading guedr, 
We believe that the poet wrote, éaiyor xpbver bacas, If I had come 
a little earlier. 

P. 484, F. 527, C. Aristophanes: “AAa’ od yap imdbere radt’ ined 
wipmwovres, dAAM MAAAOD Mivsty, weir’ adeiy waxde, Dopareclar rpi- 
welay, DuPapiridees + edwyias, nal XTov ix Aaxwsvdy Kurlwwy piv 
aiding nai diaws. In the first verse, Mr. Porson (p. 45) reads éua- 
éer’ wz’. From the other fragments of the same play, the Aa:raris, 
we collect that these words are spoken by an old man, whois com- 
plaining of his prodigal son. We read, therefore, tuaés rade’. Mr. 
Porson rejects the words wéév i d¥as xai Oiaws as desperately corrupt, 
but retains xvA/xwy as the beginning ofa fourth verse. It is, however, 
aninterpolation. In one passage of Athenxus, the words of the 
poet end with Aaxatvay. Hesychius ; X7oy ray éx Acxalong. tx dat 
xo Aaxaivns oivev. Read: Xiov éx Aaxaivng. éx KUALKOS Aaxalyns eivow 
Xior. Perhaps the first hemistich of the following verse was as fol- 
lows: Medvasy cei, Cav ndéws. 

P. 499, C. Diphilus: Adyuver fxm xévev, & ypad, OuAcney JF merray. 
We are informed by Mr. Gaisford, in his notes on Hephestion (p. 
$41), that Mr. Porson considered this verse of Diphilus as an asy- 
nartete, similar to some which conclude the Wasps of Aristophanes, 
and to others which Mr. Gaisford has produced. To these may be 
added, Cratinus apud Athen. p. 553, E. “Awarsy & esroupptoy @ | 
tplvéy wap’ org dns Tape yepot Je wihrry Exwr|onlmavd t ‘wyspacor. 
As the poets of the new comedy had very little variety in their mea+ 
sures, we are inclined to represent the verse of Diphilus as follows : 
“Exe nivey Advovey, & | vpat, Odaaxor dt meter. 

*P. 700. F. Plato: "Evraté’ tx’ depwr ray xperaQuay Ee Avxver di- 
Me%er. The omission of the article will convert these words into an 
asynartete of the kind mentioned in the preceding paragraph. By 
changing the order of the words, we may produce a tetrameter iam- 
bie: "Evratd’ él rav xpordQar cixpwe | tZet Adyver Muvger, Where 
the metre is so uncertain, an editor of Athenzeus would perhaps act 
most prudently in retaining the common reading. 

Atistophanes occasionally introduces a very elegant species of 
verse, which we are willing to mention in this place, because it dif- 
fers from the tetrameter iambic, only in having a cretic or peon in 
the room of the third dipodia, and because it is frequently corrupted 
into'a tetrameter iambic by the insertion of a syllable after the first 
hemistich. In technical language, it is an asynartete, composed of a 
dimeter iambic and an ithypballic. It is called Edpsridesoy recouper- 
suidreaersarasor by Hephestion (ch. 15), who has given the follow- 
ing specimen of it: “Edes cvly,” immoras | ééAaur yer aorgp. Twen- 
ty-five of these verses occur together in the Wasps of Aristophanes, 

inning with v. 248. Two of them may be corrected as follows : 
V. 249. Réphos xamidér vov Aalady,|rov Avyvor wpopucoy, The second 
syllable of jamdder is long. V. 263. Osarci d", drav redt" | 
witty warera’ Inv. 1212 of the Clouds, the Ravenna MS. rightly 
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reads: ‘AAA’ sicdyay ce Bovrsuai|rpdrey iorizcet. The following 
verse of Teleclides is adduced by Athenzeus (p. 485, F): Kai me acys 
pov clvoy CAxety EE Hdvmrcov Aewactas. Schweigheuser has converted 
these words into the following tetrameter trochaic: Kai weasypov ofre 
fAxéty ix Aewarrag ydumvev. As the second syllable of weasyeov ought 
to be short, perhaps the following asynartete with a dactyl in the first 
place may approach nearer to the true reading: Kai weasyedy olves 
tianey & | ndvxvev Aswacris. The measure of these verses resembles 
the Latin Saturnian, except that the first hemistich of the Saturnian 
is catalectic. Dabunt malum Metelli | Navio potla. ‘Eaiog dvix’ 
immeis | iZiaauler dorig. 

Respecting the dimeter iambics of the comic poets, Mr. Por- 
son has said nothing; and we have very little to add to what has 
been said by Mr. Gaisford, p. 244. With the exception of the 
catalectic dipodia,they appear to admit anapests into every place, 
but more frequently into the first and third, than into the second 
and fourth. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no difference in 
this metre between the second and fourth feet, as a system or set 
of dimeter iambics is nothing more than one long verse divided 
for convenience of arrangement into portions each containing four 
feet. That the quantity of the final syllable of each dimeter is not 
indifferent, has been remarked as well by others as by Brunck, 
from whose hands we beg leave to rescue the tollowing passage; 
Aristoph. Eq. 453. Mai’ airay dvdpindrara, | yaorpile xa trois ivtt 
pots | xas rolg xorets, | ydwws nord ror dvdpa. This is the common 
reading. Brunck reads, ex ingenio: Mai’ airy dvdpixdrara, xai | 
véorpics roict tvrégeis, &c. If this reading were found in all the 
MSS., we should think it our duty to submit to it; but we cannot 
allow the division of the anapest which it exhibits to be introduced 
upon mere conjecture. We suspect that the poet wrote: Mai’ ari 
avdpixnerar’, evfyacrpile nas roig tvréposs, Kc. It is well known that 
A and EY are continually confounded in manuscripts. In our ac- 
count of Mr. Blomfield’s edition of the Prometheus, we had occasion 
to remark, that the Aldine edition of Hschylus reads apa» for super 
v. 580. and ayucrw» for siyueroy v. 586. In the same manner, 
the ‘Aeredtesrot, a play of Eupolis mentioned by Hephestion 
(ch. 15), is called Eédorgérevros in several MSS.* The adverbs 


* In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1787 (p. 672), the following 
words conclude a very learned and elaborate panegyric on Mr. 
Pitt. ‘ Rome had cause to rejoice that Scipio was her consul; 
Britain, too, has reason to gratulate herself that Pitt is her minis- 
ter. Lodds é wears cides Ove. Pind. Ol. ii. Let not therefore objec- 
tion be made to the youth of one, who may with confidence say, 
ti 8 bya ving, OF cov xXeovor xpn jaadrov A Iapye cxortiv. Soph. Ant. 740. 
Or in the words of Menander: Mn ‘Jovlo Panne, el vewrepos Atyw, "Aad 
Deoveivlos avdeos si Adyous ied.” If we read adr’ & Qeoscivio;, we shall 
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sand édgixds are both applied to a verb signifying To beat, in 
the Wasps, v.450. MNesrayayay weig rnv taaiar igedeie’ av mavdei- 
x@s. We conclude our observations on these verses by mentioning, 
that in v. 840 of the Knights, at the end of asystem of them, 
we must read tramwoemwveyeing instead of éxorreyeing, inorder to pre- 
vent the lengthening of a short syllable before a mute and a li- 
bgt The compound éwawewvyeins may be compared with iz:- 

appaya Vv. 701. 

An expression occurs in Mr. Porson’s remarks on the trochaic 
metre, which appears to have deceived more than one respect- 
able scholar. Mr. Porson observes (p. 46), that the catalectic 
tetrameter trochaic of the tragic and comic poets may conveni- 
ently be considered as consisting of a cretic or pon prefixed 
toa common trimeter iambic, in the following manner: M#re¢, 
00 | Aoywr E60" ayav, aAr’ aut rwras xpeves. “Avocios | wiPonas. &Ar’ 
od wargldos, dg cv, rortusos. "Agrimidt, | xal wrote treodas Aavai- 
Beis, Hobels Opévas. Mr. Porson adds: 

“ Sed in hoc trochaico senario (liceat ita loqui) duo observ- 
anda sunt; nusquam anapestum, ne in primo quidem loco, 
admitti; deinde necessario semper requiri cesuram penthemi- 
merim.” 

The inadmissibility of anapests into the trochaic senarius may 
be exemplified by prefixing a cretic to the fifth verse of the Plu- 
tus of Aristophanes: ‘Aaad vag | meri yes dvadvyun Tov Orgamworta Tar 
xaxéy. The dactyl in the second place vitiates the metre of this 
verse, considered as a tetrameter trochaic. Common readers 
will pardon us for explaining this passage in Mr. Porson’s pre- 
face, when we show that it seems to have been misunderstood 
by so excellent a scholar as Mr. Burges. In Mr, Porson’s edi- 
tion of the Phcenisse, v. 616 has an anapest in the fourth place: 
"Bk idavranerba warpides. xa yao mAdes igcady. In his note upon 
this verse, Mr. Burges remarks: Raro et fortasse nunquam in Tro- 
chaicis tragicis anapestus occurrit. He proposes to read, either 
Heraivowat xbords yap, Or warpides eGeaaurenerda. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that an anapest in v. 621 of the same play has es- 
caped Mr. Burges’s observation: Kai ob, mitep, ob bémis ox ( f. 06 
Otysordy) entprs svowaZery xp. In Mr. Porson’s edition of the O- 
restes, anapests occur in the five following trochaics: V. 728, 


have a reading, which, in our opinion, is preferable not only to 
that which is exhibited by this ingenious admirer of youthful mi 
nisters, but also to the original reading in Stobeus LII. p. 201. 
"Aaa Penotyos Jods Adyous eevdeos igi Grotius reads evdeds c gi, with 
the following note : Addidi o versus causa. The fragment is ma- 
nifestly taken from some tragedian, but not from Euripides, if 
Mr. Porson’s (ad Hec. 298.) obscrvation en the initial letters 8, 
ya, &c. be correct. 
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776, 787, 1628, 1530. The Iphigenia in Aulis will. supply 
near twenty examples, including a few in which the anapest is 
contained in a proper name. 

it is almost unnecessary to mention that in this metre, ana- 
pests are admissible only nto the even places. It may, how- 
ever, be not altogether superfluous to observe, that the tragic 
— appear to have used anapests in the even places as willing, 
y and frequently as tribrachs, in any place except the first and 
fifth. The thirty-two tragedies exhibit about thirty-two in. 
stances of atribrach in the second, third, fourth, sixth or se- 
venth place, several of which appear to be corrupt. 

Both in tragedy and in comedy, the tetrameter trochaic is 
usually divided into two hemistichs by a cesura after the fourth 
foot. The tragedians, however, observe this rule much more 
strictly than the comedians, Most of the instances to the con- 
trary have been corrected in a satisfactory manner. Asch, 
Pers. 1605. Tatra mos drag miginy’ aPearrdg torsy ty Opeciv. The 
Glasgow edition has an obelus before dvwaz. The casura may be 
restered by removing dsray to the end of the verse. Jbid. 731. 
"Qe wammndyr dt was rads xatidiapras doi; The true reading, Adis 
was, has been restored by all the modern editors, Soph. Phil. 
1402. Ei doxsi, orelywmer. @ yervator eipyxig Exes. Mr. Porson’s 
emendation, which, in our opinion, is more ingenious than satisfac- 
tory, may be seen in Mr. Gaisford’s notes on Hephestion, p. 264. 
Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1385. Kai yap odd¢ ros alav y” tot (080% rt Alay 
éue codd.) Girolvxst» xpedv. Perhaps the poet wrote, Kai yap 
obdk Tos rt Aiav Ems Prrouysiy xpedy. Ibid. 1391. Ti rd dxasov rov- 
rey" (tod y' Ald.); up’ txoimer avresrciv twos. We do not pretend 
to correct the whole verse; but we have little doubt that the true 
reading of the latter hemistich is ¢zeuev dvcesweiv twos. Ton. 532, 
Magruptis cavre. ra tot be0d vy" ixmatar yparrtpia. We quote this 
verse as an iitstance of licentious emendation. Barnes silently 
reads rad 70d 600 wabdv. His motive for this alteration is un- 
known to us. We are unwilling to suppose that even the auv- 
thor of the sublime ode on Acowoades adtoxaptap ‘Tad MapaBéper 
cawisig objected to the contraction of #¢03 inte one syllable, an in 
stance of which occurs only ten lines before the verse in ques 
tion. 

Mr. Porson remarks (p. 50), that in dimeter anapestics a dactyl 
is very seldom, rarissime, placed immediately before an anapest, 
so as to cause a concourse of four shorf’syllables. Mr. Gaisford 
(p. 279) bas collected several instances of this concourse, which we 
will lay before our readers, with some additional examples which 
have occurred to us, Asch. Theb. 874. durov ’Epivsdes, “layeiv, 
Aida t, Eum. 952. "H sad’ dxovere, weasas Qpodpioy. Suppl. 9, 7 
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Qvgarece (auey Alyowrev. Soph. Ant. 941. Tay Bariride rey podens 
astray. Aj. 205. Nov yabe a desrds, 6 wiyas, amoxearns. Read ufyas 
wthout the article. Eurip. Hec. 147. “I¢’ ‘Avyemémvoves ixtots yor 
vérar, Hippol, 1365.°00" o ca@gocuyn wavras Owsetzer. Mr. Gaisy 
ford properly reads oregryav. Alc. 81. “Ooris ay dvémes worteey Dose 
wiry. Tro. 101. MeraBarromivon duimeves avéiyou. Ibid.177. Tacd” 
"Aympmemveves, iwaxovoomiva, Ibid, 1252. EAwidus imi wei xavivvays 
piew. Mr. Gaisford, who omits this line, probably reads év cei with 
Mr. Porson (ad Hec. 298). lon. 226. Ei wiv thucare wi acver wee dar 
par. El. 1319. Oagoes, Maardsos ociav nfets. Tbid. 1321. Suyyore 
Giacare’ dia vag Cedywve’. Aristoph. Pac. 109. Kal pugov éwsxsig, os 
gy tt weedy. Av.404. Kai wobev?uoaer. This little verse is not anapestic, 
as appears by the following words, éxi rive +’ éxisosev, which Brunck 
has miserably corrupted, in order to accommodate them to his no- 
tions of the metre. Thesm. 822. Tiyrior, 6 xaver, of neradiexos, Ran, 
1525. Aauwadus itgds, yauc rgomiumete. Ephippus apud Athen. p. 
822, L. Ke Bios, cQvas, Beroves, xerrecis. Muesimachus ibid. p. 403, 
C. KdgaBes, tryagos, epvat, Bedrcvas. More examples may proba- 
bly be detected by diligent search; but those which we have 
produced are sufficient to prove that Mr. Porsou’s expression 
must be construed with some degree of latitude, According to 
Mr. Porson (p. 55), there is no genuine instance of this license 
in tetrameter anapestics. 

The anapestic dipodia may be composed of a tribrach and an 
avapest, for the purpose of admitting a proper name, which can- 
not otherwise be introduced into the verse. Anaxandrines apud 
Athen. p. 131, B. Adasiy o avroics "Avriyeviday, Agyay do” eoeiy, xml 
aitagifas Kadirsdoroy ro» Ayagvaber. The second syllable of *Ayri- 
yeviday is evidently short. 

In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are admitted with 
much. greater moderation into the second than into the first 
place of the dipodia. The eleven comedies of Aristophanes con- 
tain more than twelve hundred tetrameter anapestics, in which 
number we have remarked ouly the nineteen following examples 

‘of a dactyl in an even place, which, in this kind of anapestie 
metre, can only be the second foot of the verse,as Mr. Porson 
has observed (p. 51): Eq. 524*, 805, 1327. Nub. 351*, 353, 
400, 409*. Vesp. 389, 551, 671, 673*, 708*, 1027. Pac. 732. 

Lys. 500. Thesm. 790, 794. Ran. 1055. Eccl 676*. In all 
of these verses, except those six which are marked with an aste- 
risk, the preceding foot is also a dactyl. ‘The same observations 

ly in a certain degree also to dimeter anapestics. When we 
find therefore, ia the C2dipus Coloneus of Sophocles (v. 17645), 

Tair’ ovy txave Oaimey Hea, we do not hesitate to read ¢xAvev. In 

the Electra (v. 96), where the MSS. and editions read ®eivses 
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“Aeus bx t£civiee, Brunck has judiciously adopted the reading of 
the Scholiast, odx ¢gévsoer, These trifling alterations require noau- 
thority to support them; but we would not go so far as to change 
the order of the words for the purpose of removing a dactyl out of 
an even place. 

Of the nineteen tetrameters mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, one only is destitute of a cesura after the first dipodia; 
Nub. 353. Tair’ dee radra Kas|ovuwer ad rect|roy plparmiy x6é¢ idnios 
«i. Similar instances are exceedingly rare in dimeters. Mr. Gais- 
ford has collected more than fifty instances of the violation of the 
cesura in dimeter anapestics, in six of which the foot which ought 
to be followed by the c@sura is a dactyl. Esch. Pers. 532. ‘aaa’, 
@ Ze} Barcrcd, vov Megedv. The word ‘#aa’ appears to have 
been inserted by Turnebus for the purpose of completing the verse. 
Perhaps we ought to read, °Q Zed Batre’ viv ray Tegoay | rev pot 
yarnoyor xk weavdrdews | oreatiay catcas. This emendation 
is corroborated by the first words of the play, Tade av Negoay 
Tay cixomtyor, &c. At the same time, we are not free from sus- 
picion that the poet wrote, »i9 av Negeay, now for the second 
time. Agam. 1533. &aa ewoy ix Tous | feves eecber, THY woAUxAaH 
tev’ | “Ideyirecas avetia dearas, &c. Mr. Porson (ud Med. 822) 
remarks on this passage: Dele inutilem copulam, et lege xeAvxrav 
tm. We suspect that both the conjunction and the proper name are 
interpolated, and that we ought to read, ray roavxravrer avegia 
deéeras. Either reading violates the casura. Idem Prometheo So. 
luto apud Strabonem, p. 33. Ainvay wavrotpaday Aibsoxar., Both 
the sense and the reading of these words are uncertain. Soph. 
Ant. 156. Tied: Ketav ¢ Mivetdue yeoxmes. The word ride, which 
is unnecessary to the sense, was added by Heath to complete 
the verse. Until a happier emendation is offered, perhaps an 
editor of Sophocles will do well in exhibiting this verse as it 
stands in the MSS. and old editions. Eurip. Iph. Taur. 460. 
"Ey vaoiot wtrus taéde Baivet. As the preceding verse ends with a 
vowel, Markland omits év, and considers this verse as catalectic, 
Aristoph. Pac. 1320. Kaseir’ edgamtvous reier Geog. Read with the 
assistance of the Ravenna manuscript, xawsvgamivous reiee bsaicw, 

Every person who has a tolerable ear, and is acquainted with 
the subject, will immediately perceive that the rhythm of the 
following verses is not quite perfect. Esch. Prom. 1067. Tos pe 
Ooras yep mirery tmxboy. Choéph. 1068. Tatdopoges Mey pares omng 
gar. Soph. GEd. Col. 1754. °Q téxver Aiviws, xeoonizventy wot. Eu- 
rip. Med. 160. ‘2 Mayra Osme, nok wees’ “Apremt. Thid. 1408, 
"Arr émécey y’ ovy mwepe, nok duramat. Suppl. 980. Kai way barduas 
raed tropa dy. Iph. Aul. 28.00% ayamas rate’ avdeds apiorias. The 
rhythm of the first bemistich of the first, second, fourth, fifth and se- 
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venth of these verses, and of the second hemistich of the third 
and sixth, is rather dactylic than anapestic. The same efiect 
is always produced, when the three last syllables of a word, 
which are capable of standing in the verse as an anapest, are 
divided, as in the preceding examples, between a dactyl and 
the following foot. Inthe Prometheus, Mr. Blomfield bas judi- 
ciously adopted Bothe’s emendation, revs yap wpedivas. In comic 
anapestics, such faults may generally be corrected with great ease. 
Aristoph. Nub. 293. Kai ciBowas y', @ wodvtimyrers Read, ZéBo- 
wat Dir’, & worvrimnres. Ibid. 420. "AAa’ tvexey ye Puxyis oreppas. 
Read, “AAa’ otvexct ye. Vesp. 687. “Orav sicsrddy MEipextar Tel, 
Read, cos metpaxsov. Ibid. 715, “AAdr’ cwsrar why deicwc’ adrol. 
Read ewer’ dy as twowords, Ar. 494. Eig dexdtyy yap wore watda- 
piev. Read, Eig yap dexcrn». Ibid. 569. Qi wperipw det rod Arts wb- 
red. Read, Q7 d:7 weotiow. Lys. 571. “EE ipiov do nat xrwrripes, 
Read, ’Ex rav ipiwy xai xawelicay, Thesm, 804. Navetnayns wiv 
(uz'» Brunck.) trrav ieriv. Read,“Hrrov wiv Navosmdyas éoliv. 
Eccl. 516. Oddsmse yap desvolipx cov. Read, Odd: pid yap wot desve- 
lien. Ibid. 624. Mrdemscis 4 eumnuc xivov. Read, Mad) msds 7. Plut. 
* $88. Desdopweves yee wai Bovacucvos. Read, Ei Ossdomeros nai Bowas- 
Mevos. 

We shall now take our leave for the present of this great cri- 
tic, who, in the compass of a few pages, has thrown more light 
upon the subjects of his inquiry, than can be collected from all 
the numerous volumes of his predecessors, For ourselves, we 
have only to express a hope, that our strictures may contribute 
in some degree to the information of such younger students in 
Greek literature, as are disposed to peruse the preface to the 
Heeuba with that care and attention which it so eminently de- 
serves, and without which its merits cannot be duly appre- 
ciated. 


Art. LV. Memoirs of the Political and Private Life of James 
Caulfield, Earl of Charlemont, Knight of St. Patrick, 
&c. 5c. By Francis Hardy esq. Member of the House of Com- 
mons in the three last Parliaments of Ireland. 4to. pp. 436. 
London. 1810. 

HIS is the life of a Gentleman, written by a Gentleman ;— 
and, considering the tenor of many of our late biogra- 
phies, this of itself is no slight recommendation. But it is, 
moreover, the life of one who stood foremost in the political 
history of {reland for fifty years preceding her union,—that is, 
for the whole period during which Lreland had a history or po- 
lities of her own—written by one who was a witness and a shar- 
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er in the scene,—a man of fair talents and liberal views,—and 
distinguished, beyond all writers on recent politics that we have 
ever met with, for the handsome and indulgent terms in which 
he speaks of his political opponents. The work is enlivened, 
too, with various anecdotes and fragments of the corresponds 
ence of persons eminent for talents, learning, and political ser- 
vices in both countries; and with a great number of characters, 
sketched with a very powerful, though somewhat too favourable 
hand, of almost all who distinguished themselves, during this 
momentous period, on the scene of Irish affairs. 

From what we have now said, the reader will conclude that 
we think very favourably of this book: And we do think it both 
entertaining and instructive. But—(for there is always a but in 
a Reviewer's praises)—it has also its faults and imperfections; 
and these, alas! so great and so many, that it requires all the 
good nature we can catch by sympathy from the author, not to 
treat him now and then with a terrible and exemplary severity. 
He seems, in the first place, to have begun and ended his book, 
without ever forming an idea of the distinction between private and 
public history ; and sometimes tells us stories about Lord Charle- 
mont, and about people who were merely among his accidental 
acquaintance, far too long to find a place even in a biographical 
memoir ;—and sometimes enlarges upon matters of general his 
tory, with which Lord Charlemont has no other connexion, 
than that they happened during his life, with a minuteness which 
would not be tolerated in a professed annalist. ‘The biography 
again is broken, not only by large patches of historical mat- 
ter, but by miscellaneous reflections, and anecdotes of all man- 
ner of persons; while, in the historical part, he suecessively 
makes the most unreasonable presumptions on the reader’s know 
ledge, his ignorance and his curiosity,—overlaying him, at one 
time, with anxious and uninteresting details, and, at another, 
omitting even such general and summary notices of the progress 
of events as are necessary to connect his occasional narratives 
and reflections. 

The most conspicuous and extraordinary of his irregularities, 
however, is that of his style ;—which touches upon all the ex. 
tremes of composition, almost im every page, or every para- 
grapb ;—or rather, is entirely made up-of those extremes, with. 
out ever resting for an instant in a medium, or affording any 
pause for softening the effects of its contrasts and transitions, 
Sometimes, and indeed most frequently, it is familiar, loose and 
colloquial, beyond the common pitch of serious conversation ; 
at other times by far too figurative, rhetorical and ambitious, 
for the sober tone of history. Here, it runs into little trifling 
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jokes and stories; there, into weighty aphorisms and potent an- 
titheses. One page is filled with vulgar idiom and ungrammati- 
cal familiarity; and another teems with more classical allusions, 
than would serve to season a whole quarto of parliamentary ora- 
tions. ‘The ingenious author, in short, has never hit, by any ac- 
cident, upon the proper tone for impressive narrative, or impor- 
tant discussion ; but is perpetually carried away, by ambition, or 
carelessness, or vivacity of temper, or deficieucy of taste, into 
all sorts of strange and contradictory excesses. ‘To our colder 
temperaments, a good deal of this appears strained and unnatur- 
al; but, toan [rishman, it is very probably natural enough ; and 
indeed, the whole work bears more resemblance to the animated 
and versatile ta/k of a man of generous feelings and excitable 
imagination, than the mature production of an author who had 
diligently corrected his manuscript for the press, with the fear of 
the public before his eyes. There is a spirit about the work, 
however,—-independent of the spirit of candour and indulgence 
of which we have already spoken,—which redeems many of its 
faults; and, looking upon it in the light of a memoir by an intel- 
igent contemporary, rather than a regular history or profound 
dissertation, we think that its value will not be injured by a com- 
parison with any work of this description that has been recently 
offered to the public. 

The part of the work which relates to Lord Charlemont in- 
dividually,—though by no means the least interesting, at least in 
its adjuncts and digressions,—may be digested into a very short 
summary. He was born in Ireland in 1728 ; and received a pri- 
vate education under a succession of preceptors, of various merit 
and assiduity. In 1746 he went abroad, without having been 
either at a public school or an university; and yet appears to have 
been earlier distinguished, both for scholarship and polite man- 
ners, than most of the ingenuous youths that are turned out by 
these celebrated seminaries. He remained on the Continent no 
less than nine years ; in the course of which, he extended his tra- 
vels to Greece, Turkey and Egypt ; and formed an intimate and 
friendly acquaintance with the celebrated historian David Hume, 
whom he met both at Turin and Paris—the President Montes- 
quieu—the Marchese Maffei—Cardinal Albani— Lord Rock- 
ingham—the Duc de Nivernois—and various other eminent per- 
sous. He had rather a dislike to the French national character ; 
though he admired their literature, and the general politeness of 
their manners. 


In 1755 he returned to his native country, at the age of 28 ; 
an object of interest and respect to all parties, and to all indivi- 
duals of consequence in the kingdom. His intimacy with Lord 
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John Cavendish naturally disposed him to be on a good footing 
with his brother, who was then Lord Lieutenant ; and ‘ the out. 
* set of his politics,’ as he has himself observed, ‘ gave reason to 
‘ suppose that his life would be much more courtly than it prov- 
‘ edtobe.’ The first scene of profligacy and court intrigue, 
however, which he witnessed, determined him to act a more man- 
ly part—‘ to be a Freeman,’ as Mr. Hardy says, ‘ in the purest 
« sense of the word, opposing the court or the people indiscri- 
‘ minately, whenever he saw them adopting erroneous or mis- 
* chievous opinions.’ To this resolution, his biographer adds, 
that he had the virtue and firmness to adhere; and the conse- 
quence was, that he was uniformly in opposition to the court for 
the long remainder of his life ! 

Though very regular in his attendance on the Irish Par- 
liament, he always had a house in London, where he passed a 
good part of the winter, till 1773; when feelings of patriot- 
ism and duty induced him to transfer his residence almust entire- 
ly to Ireland. The polish of his manpers, however, and the 
kindness of his disposition,—his taste for literature and the arts, 
and the unsuspected purity and firmness of his political princi- 
ples, had before this time secured him the friendship of almost 
all the distinguished men who adorned England at this period, 
With Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Beauclerk—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Sir William Chalmers—and many 
others of a similar character—he was always particularly inti- 
mate. During the Lieutenancy of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, in 1772, he was, without any solicitation, advanced to 
the dignity of an Earl; and was very much distinguished and 
consulted during the short period of the Rockingham adminis- 
tration ;—though neither at that time, nor at-any other, invest- 
ed with any official situation. In 1768, he married ; and in 
1780, he was chosen General of the Irish Volunteers, and con- 
ducted himself in that delicate and most important command, 
with a degree of temper and judgment, liberality and firmness, 
which we have no doubt contributed, more than any thing else, 
both to the efficacy and the safety of that most perilous but ne- 
cessary experiment. The rest of his history is soon told. He 
was the early patron, and the constant friend of Mr. Grattan; 
and was the means of introducing the-celebrated Single-Speech 
Hamilton to the acquaintance of Mr. Burke. Though very 
early disposed to relieve the Catholics from a part of their disa- 
bilities, he certainly was doubtful of the prudence, or propriety, 
of their more recent pretensions. He was from first to lasta 
zealous, active and temperate advocate for parliamentary reform. 
He was averse to the Legislative Union with Great Britaim 
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He was uniformly steady to his principles, and faithful to his 
friends ; and seems to have divided the latter part of his life 
pretty equally between those elegant studies of literature and 
art by which his youth had been delighted, and those patriotic 
duties to which he had devoted his middle age. The sittings of 
the Irish Academy, over which he presided from its first found- 
ation, were frequently held at Charlemont House ;—and he al- 
ways extended the most munificent patronage to the professors 
of art, and the kindest indulgence to youthful talents of every 
description. His health had declined gradually from about the 

r 1790; and he died in August 1799,—esteemed and re- 
gretted by all who had had any opportunity of knowing him, in 
public or in private, as a friend or as an opponent.—Such is the 
a epeard of honourable sentiments, and mild and steady prin- 
ciples 

To this branch of the history belongs a considerable part of 
the anecdotes and characters with which the book is enlivened ; 
and, in a particular manner, those which Mr. Hardy has given, 
in Lord Charlemont’s own words, from the private papers and 
memoirs which have been put into his hands. His Lordship 
appears to have kept a sort of journal of every thing interesting 

at befel him through life, and especially during his long resi- 
dence on the Continent. From this document Mr. Hardy has 
made copious extracts, in the earlier part of his narrative ; and 
the general style of them is undoubtedly very creditable to the no- 
Ble author ;—a little tedious, perhaps, now and then,—and gene- 
rally a little too studiously and maturely composed, for the pri- 
vate memoranda of a young man of talents ;—but always in 
the style and tone of a gentleman, and with a character of ra- 
tionality, and calm indulgent benevolence, that is infinitely more 
pleasing than sallies of sarcastic wit, or periods of cold-blooded 
speculation. 

One of the first characters that appears on the scene, is our 
excellent countryman, the celebrated David Hume, whom Lord 
(Charlemont first met with at Turin, in the year 1750 :—and of 
whom he has given an account rather more entertaining, we be- 

e, than accurate. We have no doubt, however, that it re- 
cords with perfect fidelity the impression which he then received 
from the appearance and conversation of that distinguished phi- 
losopher. But, with all our respect for Lord Charlemont, we 
cannot allow a young Irish Lord, on his first visit at a foreign 
court, to have been precisely the person most capable of ap- 
preciating the value of such a man as David Hume ;—and 
though there is a great fund of truth in the following ob- 
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servations, we think they illustrate the character and condition 
of the person who makes them, fully as much as that of him to 
whom they are applied. 


‘ Nature, I believe, never formed any man more unlike his real 
character than David Hume. The powers of physiognomy were 
baffled by his countenance ; neither could the most skilful, in that 
science, pretend to discover the smallest trace of the faculties of his 
mind, in the unmeaning features of his visage. His face was broad 
and fat, his mouth wide, and without any other expression than that 
ofimbecility, His eyes, vacant and spiritless; and the corpulence of 
his whole person was far better fitted to communicate the idea of & 
turtle-eating alderman, than of a refined philosopher. His speech, 
in English, was rendered ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent; 
and his French was, if possible, still more laughable ; so that wisdom, 
most certainly, never disguised herself before in so uncouth a garb, 
Though now near fifty years old, he was healthy and strong; but his 
health and strength, far from being advantageous to his figure, in- 
stead of manly comeliness, had only the appearance of rusticity. 
His wearing an uniform added greatly to his natural awkwardness; 
for he wore it like a grocer of the trained bands. Sinclair was a 
Lieutenant-general, and was sent to the courts of Vienna and Turin 
asa military envoy, to see that their quota of troops was turnished 
by the Austrians and Piedmontese. It was therefore thought neces- 
sary that his secretary should appear to be an officer; and Hume was 
accordingly disguised in scarlet. 

‘ Having thus given an account ef his exterior, it is but fair that 
I should state my good opinion of his character. Of all the philo- 
sophers of his sect, none, I believe, ever joined more real benevo- 
lence to its mischievous principles, than my friend Hume. His love 
to mankind was universal, and vehement; and there was no service 
he would not cheerfully have done to his fellow creatures, excepting 
only that of suffering them to save their souls in their own way, 
He was tender-hearted, friendly, and charitable in the extreme.’— 
p. 8, 9. 

His Lordship then tells a story in illustration of the philoso- 
pher’s benevolence, which we have no other reason for leaving 
out—but that we know it not to be true; and concludes a little 
dissertation on the pernicious effects of his doctrines, with the 
following little anecdote ; of the authenticity of which also, we 
should entertain some doubts, did it not appear likely to have 
fallen within his own personal knowledge. 

‘ He once professed himself the admirer of a young, most beau- 
tiful, and accomplished lady, at Turin, who only laughed at his 
passion. One day he addressed her in the usual common-place 
strain, that he was abimé, anéanti.—“Oh! pour anéanti,” replied 
the lady, “ ce n’est en effet qu’ unc operation trés naturelle de vbtre 
Systéme.” p. 10. : 
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The following passages are from a later part of the journal : 
but indieate the same turn of mind in the observer. 

‘Hume’s fashion at Paris, when he was there as Secretary to 
Lord Hertford, was truly ridiculous; and nothing ever marked, ina 
more striking manner, the whimsical genius of the French, No 
map, from his manners, was surely less formed for their society, or 
less likely to meet with their approbation; but that flimsy philoso- 
phy which pervades and deadens even their most licentious novels, 
was then the folly of the day. Free thinking and English frocks 
were the fashion and the Anglomanie was the ton du pais. From 
what has been already said of him, it is apparent that his conversa- 
tion to strangers, and particularly to Frenchmen, could be little de- 
lightful ; and still more particularly, one would suppose, to French- 
women, And yet, no lady’s toilette was complete without Hume’s 
attendance, At the opera, his broad, unmeaning face was usually 
seen entre deux jolis minvis. The ladies in France give the ton, and 
the ton was deism ; a species of philosophy ill suited to the softer 
sex, in whose delicate frame weakness is interesting, and timidity a 
charm. But the women in France were deists, as with us they were 
charioteers. How my friend Hume was able to endure the encoun- 
ter of these French female Titans, I know not. In England, either 
his philosophic pride, or his conviction that infidelity was ill suited 
to women, made him perfectly averse from the initiation of ladies 
into the mysteries of his doctrine.’ p. 121, 122. 

‘Nothing,’ adds his Lordship, in another place, ‘ever showed 
a mind more truly beneficent than Hume’s. whole conduct with re- 
gard to Rousseau. ‘That stery is too well known to be repeated ; 
and exhibits a striking picture of Hume’s heart, whilst it displays 
the strange and unaccountable vanity and madness of the French, 
or rather Swiss moralist When first they arrived together from 
France, happening to meet with Hume in the Park, I wished him 
joy of his pleasing connexion; and particularly hinted, that I was 
convinced he must be perfectly happy in his new friend, as their 
sentiments were, I believed, nearly similar, ‘Why no, man,’ said 
he, ‘ in that you are mistaken, Rousseau is not what you think 
him ; he has a hankering after the Bible, and, indeed, is little better 
than a Christian, in a way of his own,’ p. 120. 

‘In London, where he often did me the honour to communicate 
the manuscripts of his additional Essays, before their publication, I 
have sometimes, in the course of our intimacy, asked him, whether 
he thought that, if his opinions were universally to take place, man- 
kind would not be rendered more unhappy than they now were; and 
whether he did not suppose, that the curb of religion was necessary 
to human nature? ‘ The objections,’ answered he, are not with- 
out weight; but error never can produce good ; and truth ought to 
take place of all considerations.’ He never failed, indeed, in the 
midst of any controversy, to give its due praise to every thing tole- 
rable that was either said or written against him. His sceptical 
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turn made him doubt, and consequently dispute every thing ; yet 
was he a fair and pleasant disputant. He heard with patience, 
and answered without acrimony. Neither was hig conversation at 
any time offensive, even to his more scrupulous companions. His 
good sense, and good nature prevented his saying any thing that 
was likely to shock ; and it was not till he was provoked to argu. 
ment, that, in mixed companies, he entered into his favourite 
topics.’ p. 123. 


Another of the eminent persons of whom Lord Charlemont 
has recorded his impressions in his own hand, was the celebrated 
Montesquieu ; of whose acquaintance he says, and with some 
reason, he was more vain, than of having seen the pyramids of 
Egypt. He and another English gentleman paid their first visit 
to bim at his seat near Bourdeaux ; and the following is the ac- 
count of their introduction. . 

‘ The first appointment with a favourite mistress, could not have 
rendered our night more restless than this flattering invitation ; and 
the next morning we set out so early, that we arrived at his villa 
before he was risen. The servant showed us into his library; where 
the first object of curiosity that presented itself was a table at which 
he had apparently been reading the night before, a book lying upon 
it open, turned down, and a lamp extinguished. Eager to know 
the necturnal studies of this great philosopher, we immediately flew 
to the book. It was a volume of Ovid’s Works, containing his Ele- 
gies, and open at one of the most gallant poems of that master of 
love. Before we could overcome our surprise, it was greatly in- 
creased by the entrance of the president, whose appearance and man- 
ner was totally opposite to the idea which we had formed to our- 
selves of him. Instead of a grave, austere philosopher, whose pre- 
sence might strike with awe such boys as we were, the person who 
now addressed us, was a gay, polite, sprightly Frenchman ; who, 
after a thousand genteel compliments, and a thousand thanks for 
the honour we had done him, desired to know whether we would 
not breakfast ; and, upon our declining the offer, having already 
eaten at an inn not far from the house, ‘Come, then,’ says he, 
‘let us walk; the day is fine, and I long to show you my villa, 
as I have endeavoured to form it according to the English taste, 
and to cultivate and dress it in the English manner.’ Follewing 
him into the farm, we soon arrived at the skirts of a beautiful wood, 
cut into walks, and paled round, the entrance to which was barti- 
cadoed with a moveable bar, about three feet high, fastened with s 
padlock. ‘Come,’ said he, searching in his pocket, ‘ it is not 
worth our while to wait for the key; you, I am eure, can leap & 
well as I can, and this bar shall not stop me.’ So saying, he ran at 
the bar, and fairly jumped over it, while we followed him with 
amazement, though not without delight, to see the philosopher likely 
‘to become our playfellow!” p. 32, 33. 
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¢In Paris, I have frequently met him in company with ladies, 
and have been as often astonished at the politeness, the gallantry, 
and sprightliness of his behaviour, In a word, the most accom- 
plished, the most refined petit-mditre of Paris, could not have been 
more amusing, from the liveliness of his chat, nor could have been 
more inexhaustible in that sort of discourse which is best suited to 
women, than this venerable philosopher ef seventy years old. But 
at this we shall not be surprised, when we reflect, that the profound 
author of L’Esprit des Loix, was also author of the Persian Let- 
ters, and of the truly gallant Temple de Gnide.’ p. 36. 

The following opinion, from such a quarter, might have been 
expected to have produced more effect than it seems to have 
done, on so warm an admirer as Lord Charlemont. 

‘In the course of our conversations, Ireland, and its interests, 
have often been the topic ; and, upon these occasions, I have al- 
ways found him an advoeate for an Union between that country and 
England. ‘ Were I an Irishman,” said he, “I should certainly 
wish for it ; and, as a general lover of liberty, I sincerely desire it ; 
and for this plain reason, that an inferior country, connected with 
one much her superior in force, can never be certain of the perma- 
nent enjoyment of constitutional freedom, unless she has, by her re- 

resentatives, a proportional share in the legislature of the superior 


ingdom.” p. 36. 
"Of Lord Charlemont’s English friends and associates, none 
is represented, perhaps, in more lively and pleasing colours 


than Topham Beauclerk, to the graces of whose conversation 
even the fastidious Dr. Johnson has borne such powerful tes- 
mony. Lord Charlemont, and, indeed, all who have oc- 
casion to speak of him, represent him as more accomplish- 
ed and agreeable in society, than any man of his age—of ex- 
quisite taste, perfect good-breeding, and unblemished integrity 
and honour. Undisturbed, too, by ambition, or political 
animosites, and at his ease with regard to fortune, he might 
appear to be placed at the very summit of human felicity, 
and to exemplify that fortunate lot to which common desti- 
nies afford such various exceptions. But there is no such 
lot. This happy man, so universally acceptable, and with 

resources in himself, was devoured by ennui ; and proba- 
bly envied, with good reason, the condition of one half of those 
laborious and discontented beings who looked up to him with 
envy and admiration. He was querulous, Lord Charlemont 
assures us—indifferent, and internally contemptuous to the 
greater part of the world;—and, like so many other accom- 
plished persons, upon whom the want of employment has im- 

d the heavy task of self-occupation, he passed his life in a 
ni and unsatisfactory manner; absorbed sometimes in play 

sometimes in study ; and seeking, in vaiv, the wholesome 
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exercise of a strong mind, in desultory reading, or contempti- 
ble dissipation. His Letters, however, are delightful ; and we 
are extremely obliged to Mr. Hardy, for having favoured us 
with so many of them. It is so seidom that the pure, animated, 
and unrestrained language of polite conversation, can be found 
in a printed book, that we cannot resist the temptation of tran- 
scribing a considerable part of the specimens before us ; which, 
while they exemplify, in the happiest manner, the perfect style 
of a gentleman, serve to illustrate, for more reflecting readers, 
the various sacrifices that are generally required for the forma- 
tion of the envied character to which that style belongs. A very 
interesting essay might be written on the unhappiness of those 
from whom nature and fortune seem to have removed all the 
causes of unhappinesss :—and we are sure that no better assort- 
ment of proofs and illustration could be annexed to such an essay, 
than some of the following passages. 

* Ihave been but once at the club since you left England. We 
were entertained, as usual, by Dr. Goldsmith’s absurdity. Mr. V, 
can give you an account of it. Sir Joshua Reynolds intends painte 
ing your picture over again; so you may set your heart at rest for 
some time: It is true, it will last so much the longer ; but then you 
may wait these ten years for it. Elmsly gave mea commission from 
you about Mr. Walpole’s frames for prints, which is perfectly unin- 
telligible. I wish you would explain it, and it shall be punctually 
executed. The Duke of Northumberland has promised me a pair of 
of his new pheasants for you; but you must wait till all the crown- 
ed heads in Europe have been served first. 1 have been at the review 
at Portsmouth. If you had seen it, you would have owned, that itis 
a very pleasant thing to be a King. It is true, made a jobof 
the claret to » who furnished the first tables with vinegar, un- 
der that denomination. Charles Fox said, that Lord S—wich should 
have been impeached! What an abominable world do we live in! 
that there should not be above half a dozen honest men iz the world, 
and that one of those should live in Ireland. You will, perhaps, be 
shocked at the small portion of honesty that I allot to yourcountry: 
but asixth part is as much as comes to its share ; and, for any thing 
I know to the contrary, the other five may be in Ireland too ; for I am 
sure I do not know where else to findthem. Your philanthropy en- 
gages you to think well of the greatest part of mankind ; but every 
year, every hour adds to my misanthropy, and I have had a pret- 
ty considerable share of it for some years“past. Leave your parlia- 
ment and your nation to shift for itself; and consecrate that time to 
your friends, which you spend in endeavouring to promote the inter 
rest of half a million of scoundrels, Since, as Pope says, 

“ Life can little else supply, 
Than just to look about us, and to die,” 
Do not let us lose that moment that we have; but let us enjoy all 
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that can be enjoyed im this world—the pleasures of a true uninter- 
rupted friendship. Let us leave this island of fog and iniquity, and 
sail to purer regions, not yet quite corrupted by European manners. 
It is true you must leave behind you Marino, and your medals; but 
you will likewise leave behind you the S—s, and R—bys of this 
place. I know you will say you can do all this without flying to the 
other pole, by shunning the society of such wretches: but what 
ayails it to me, that you are the very man I could wish, when I am 
separated from you by sea and land? If you will quit Marino, and 
sail with me, I will fly from Almack’s, though, whatever evil I may 
have suffered from my connexion with that place, I shall always 
with gratitude remember, that there I first began my acquaintance 
with you. Why should fortune have placed our paltry concerns in 
two different islands? If we could keep them, they are not worth 
one hour’s conversation at Elmsly’s. If life is good for any thing, 
it is made so by the society of those whom we love, At all events, 
F will try to come to Ireland, and shall take no excuse from you, 
for not coming early in the winter to London. The club exists but 
by your presence. The flourishing of learned men is the glory of 
the state ;—Mr. Vesey will tell you that our club consists of the 
greatest men in the world : and consequently you see there is a good 
and patriotic reason for you to return to England in the winter.’ p, 
168, 169. 

‘I am rejoiced to find by your letter that Lady C. is as you wish. 
I have yet remaining so much benevolence towards mankind, as to 
wish that there may be a son of yours, educated by you, as a 
specimen of what mankind ought to be. Goldsmith, the other day, 
put a paragraph into the newspapers, in praise of Lord Mayor 
Townshend. ‘The same night we happened to sit next to Lord Shel- 
burne, at Drury Lane. I mentioned the circumstance of the para- 
graph to him. He said to Goldsmith, that he hoped that he had 
mentioned nothing about Malagrida in it. ‘ Do you know,” an- 
swered Goldsmith, ‘‘ that I never could conceive the reason why 
they call you Malagrida ; for Malagrida was a very good sort of 
man.” You see plainly what he meant to say; but that happy 
turn of expression is peculiar to himself. Mr. Walpole says, that 
this story is a picture of Goldsmith’s whole life. Johnson has been 
confined for some weeks in the Isle of Skye. We hear that he was 
obliged to swim over to the main land, taking hold of a cow’s tail. 
Be that as it may, Lady Di. has promised to make a drawing of it. 
Our poor club is in a miserable decay: unless you come and relieve 
it, it will certainly expire. Would you imagine, that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is extremely anxious to be a member of Almack’s? You 
see what noble ambition will make a man attempt. That den is not 
yet opened, consequently I have not been there; so for the present, 
Tam clear upon that score. I suppose your confounded Irish poli- 
tics take up your whole attention at present : but we cannot do with- 
out you. If you do not come here, I will bring all the club over to 
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Ireland, to live with you, and that will drive you here in your own 
defence. Johnson shall spoil your books, Goldsmith pull your flow- 
ers, and Boswell talk to you. Stay then if you can. Adieu, my 
dear Lord.’ p. 176, 177, 178. 

‘I hope your parliament has finished all its absurdities, and that 
you will be at leisure to come over here to attend your club, where 
you will do much more good than all the patriots in the world evet 
did to any body, viz. you will make very many of your friends ex- J 
tremely happy; and you know Goldsmith has informed us, that no 
form of government ever contributed either to the happiness, or mi- 
sery of any one. I saw a letter from Foote, with an account of an 
Irish tragedy. The subject is Manlius; and the last speech which 
he makes, when he is pushed off from the Tarpeian Rock, is, 
“Sweet Jesus, where am I going?” Pray send me word if this is 
true. We have a new comedy here, which is good for nothing, 
Bad as it is, however, it succeeds very well, and has almost killed 
Goldsmith with envy. I have no news, either literary or political, 
to send you. Every body, except myself, and about a million of 
vulgars, are in the country. I am closely confined, as Lady Di. ex 
pects to be soevery hour.’ p. 178. ° 

‘1 must now entreat you to lay aside your politics for some time, 
and to consider, that the taking care of your health is one of the 
most public-spirited things that you can possibly do; for, notwith- 
standing your vapour about Ireland, I do not believe that you 
can very well spare one honest man. Our politicians, on this side 
of the water, are all asleep; but I hear they are to be awakened 
next Monday, by a printer, who is ordered to attend the bar of 
the House, for having abused Sir Fletcher Norton. They have al 
ready passed a vote, that Sir Fletcher’s character is immaculate, 
and will most certainly punish the printer very severely, if a trifling 
circumstance does not prevent them, viz. that the printer should, 
as he most probably will, refuse to attend. Our club has dwin- 
dled away to nothing. Nobody attends but Mr. Chambers ; and he 
is going to the East Indies. Sir Joshua and Goldsmith have got in- 
to such a round of pleasures, that they have no time. In my next 
I will send you a long history of all our friends; and a 
an account how twelve thousand pounds may be paid without ad 
vancing one single shilling. This is certainly very convenient; and, 
if you can get rid of all your feeling and morality before my next 
letter arrives, you may put it in practice, as probably it has not yet 
been introduced into Ireland.’ p. 17, 

‘Why should you be vexed to find that mankind are fools and 
knaves? I have known it so long, that every fresh instance of it a 
muses me, provided it does not immediately affect my friends or myself. 
Politicians do not seem to me to be much greater rogues than other 
people; and as their actions affect, in general, private persons less 
than other kinds of villany do, I cannot find that Iam so angry with 
them. It is true, that the leading men in both countries at present, 
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are, I believe, the most corrupt, abandoned people in the nation. 
But now that I am upon this worthy subject of human nature, I 
will inform you of a few particulars relating to the discovery of 
Otaheite.’ p. 180. 

‘There is another curiosity here, Mr. Bruce. His drawings are 
the most beautiful things you ever saw, and his adventures more 
wonderful than those of Sinbad the sailor,—and perhaps as true. I 
am much more afflicted with the account you send me of your 
health, than Iam at the corruption of your ministers, I always 
hated politics : and I now hate them ten times worse; as I have rea- 
son to think that they contribute towards your ill health. You do 
me great justice in thinking, that whatever concerns you, must intes 
test me ; but as I wish you most sincerely to be perfectly happy, I 
cannot bear to think that the villanous proceedings of others should 
make you miserable : for, in that case, undoubtedly you will never 
be happy. Charles Fox is a member at the Turk’s Head ; but not 
till he was a patriot ; and you know if one repents, &c. There is 
nothing new, but Goldsmith’s Retaliation, which you certainly have 
seen, Pray tell Lady Charlemont, from me, that I desire she may 
keep you from politics, as they do children from sweetmeats, that 
make them sick.’ p. 181, 182. 

We look upon these extracts as very interesting and valuable; 
but they have turned out to be so long, that we must cut 
short this private branch of the history. We must add, how- 
ever, @ part of Lord Charlemont’s account of Mr. Burke, with 
whom he lived in habits of the closest intimacy, and continual 
correspondence, till his extraordinary breach with his former 
political associates in 1792. Mr. Hardy does not exactly know 
at what period the following paper, which was found in Lord 
Charlemont’s handwriting, was written. 

‘This most amiable and ingenious man was private secretary to 
Lord Rockingham, It may not be superfluous to relate the follow- 
ing anecdote, the truth of which I can assert, and which does ho- 
nour to him and his truly noble patron, Soon after Lord Rocking- 
ham, upon the warm recommendation of many friends, had appoint- 
ed Burke his secretary, the Duke of Newcastle informed him, that 
he had unwarily taken into his service a man of dangerous principles, 
and one who was by birth and education a papist and a jacobite; a 
calumny founded upon Burke's Irish connexions, which were most 
of them of that persuasion, and upon some juvenile follies arising 
from those connexions. The Marquis, whose genuine Whiggism 
was easily alarmed, immediately sent for Burke, and told him what 
he had heard. It was easy for Burke, who had been educated 
at the university at Dublin, tobring testimonies to his protestantism ; 
and with regard to the second accusation, which was wholly founded 
on the former, it was soon done away; and Lord Rockingham, 
teadily and willingly disabused, declared that he was perfectly sa- 
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tisfied of the falsehood of the information he had received, and that 
he no longer harboured the smallest doubt of the integrity of his 
principles ; when Burke, with an honest and disitterested buldness, 
told his Lordship that it was now no longer possible for him ‘to be 
his secretary ; that the reports he had heard would probably, even 
unknown to himself, create in his mind such suspicions, as might 
prevent his thoroughly confiding in him ; and that no earthly con- 
sideration should induce him te stand in thatrelation, with a man who 
did not place entire confidence in him, The Marquis, struck with 
this manliness of sentiment, which so exactly corresponded with 
the feelings of his own heart, frankly and positively assured him, that 
what had passed, far from leaving any bad impression on his mind, 
had only served to fortity his good opinion; and that, if from no 
other reason, he might rest assured, that from his conduct upon 
that occasion alone, he should ever esteem, and place in him the 
most unreserved confidential trust--a promise which he faithfully 
performed. Neither had he at any time, nor his friends after his 
death, the least reason to repent of that confidence; Burke having 
ever acted towards him with the most inviolate faith and affection, 
and towards his surviving friends with a constant and disinterested 
fidelity, which was proof against his own indigent circumstances, 
and the magnificent offers of those in power. It must, however, be 
confessed, that his early habits and connexions, though they could 
never make him swerve from his duty, had given his mind an almost 
constitutional bent towards the popish party. Prudence is, indeed, 
the only virtue he does not possess; from a total want of which, and 
from the amiable weaknesses of an excellent heart, his estimation in 
England, though still great, is certainly diminished.’—p. 343, 344. 


We have hitherto kept Mr. Hardy himself so much in the 
back ground, that we think it is but fair to lay before the read- 
er the sequel which he has furnished to the preceding notice of 
Lord Charlemont. The passage is perfectly characteristic of 
the ordinary colloquial style of the book, and of the temper of 
the author ; though the concluding paragraph is rather a stronger 
instance of bathos, produced by good nature, than he often ex- 
hibits. 

‘Thus far Lord Charlemont. Something, though slight, may 
be hereadded. Burke’s disunion, and final rupture with Mr. Fox, 
were attended with circumstances so distressing, so far surpassing 
the ordinary limits of civil rage, or personal hostility, that the mind 
really aches at the recollection of them. But let us view him,, for 
an instant, in better scenes and better hours. He was social, hospi- 
table, of pleasing access, and most agreeably communicative. One 
of the most satisfactory days perhaps that I ever passed in my life, 
was going with him, ¢éte-d-téte, from London to Beconsfield. He 
stopped at Uxbridge, whilst his horses were feeding; and, happen- 
ing to meet some gentlemen, of I know not what militia, who ap- 
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peared to be perfect strangers to him, he entered into discourse with 
them at the gateway of the inn, His conversation, at that moment, 
completely exemplified what Johnson said of him—“ That you could 
not meet Burke for half an hour under a shed, without saying that 
he was an extraordinary man.” He was, on that day, altogether 
uncommonly instructive and agreeable. Every object of the slight- 
est notoriety, as we passed along, whether of natural or local his- 
tory, furnished him with abundant materials for conversation, The 
House at Uxbridge, where the treaty was held during Charles the 
First’s time ; the beautiful and undulating grounds of Bulstrode, 
formerly the residence of Chancellor Jefferies ; and Waller’s tomb in 
Beconsfield churchyard, which, before we went home, we visited, and 
whose character, as a gentleman, a poet, and an orator, he shortly 
delineated, but with exquisite felicity of genius, altogether gave an 
uncommon interest to his eloquence ; and, although one-and-twenty 
years have now passed since that day, I entertain the most vivid 
and pleasing recollection of it. He reviewed the characters of ma- 
ny statesmen. Lord Bath’s, whom, I think, he personally knew, 
and that of Sir Robert Walpole, which he portrayed in nearly the 
same words which he used with regard to that eminent man, in his 
appeal from the Old Whigs to the New. He talked much of the 
great Lord Chatham; and, amidst a variety of particulars concern- 
ing him and his family, stated, that his sister, Mrs, Anne Pitt, used 
often, in her altercations with him, to say, ‘‘ That he knew nothing 
whatever except Spenser’s Fairy Queen.” ‘* And,” continued Mr. 
Burke, ‘‘no matter how that was said ; but whoever relishes, and 
treads Spenser as he ought to be read, will have a strong hold of the 
English language.” These were his exact words. Of Mrs. Anne 
Pitt he said, that she had the most agreeable and uncommon talents, 
and was, beyond all comparison, the most perfectly eloquent per- 
son he ever heard speak. He always, as he said, lamented that he 
did not put on paper a conversation he had once with her; on what 
subject I forget. The richness, variety, and solidity of her discourse, 
absolutely astonished him. 1 

‘But I restrain myself. Before I take leave of this truly eminent 
man, so long connected with Lord Charlemont, and whose fame, as 
an author and philosophic statesman and orator, of the highest rank, 
isnow so stabilitated ! \et me add, (and it is a slight tribute to mo- 
dest and retired worth to add), that Mrs. Burke appeared to me a 
lady of uncommonly mild, gentle, and most engaging manners.’— 
p- 344—346, 

We should turn now to the public or historical part of Mr. 
Hardy’s performance ; which comprises a lively and almost dra- 
matic representation of every thing that befel Ireland, from the 
year 1750 to the period of the Union. We do not, however, 
propose to make any such dangerous experiment on the pa- 
tience of our readers, asto present them with an abstract of all 
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this history. A very few short notices, and occasional re. 
marks, are all that our abilities or our limits enable us to 
supply. 

In the end of the reign of George II, Ireland still exhibited 
the appearance of a country that had been recently subdued by 
a jealous and injudicious conqueror. The Catholics, who form- 
ed by far the greatest part of the population, were reduced—to 
express it in one word—to the condition of alien enemies ;— 
incapable of any civil rights, and only exempted from actual 
inflictions by the forbearance of those among whom they lived, 
In point of political rights, the Protestants were not much bete 
ter off. ough publicly acknowledged as an independent 
kingdom in the time of Henry VIII, and permitted to have a 
national Parliament at least since the days of Elizabeth, it en- 
joyed, at the period of which we are speaking, none of the be- 
nefits, either of national or even provincial freedom. The Par- 
liament, the nomination to which. was restricted to still fewer 
hands than in the borough elections of England, was elected 
only once in each reign, and was only dissolved by the demise 
of the Crown. By what was called Poyning’s law, passed in 
the time of, Henry VII, as interpreted by usage, and the 3d and 
4th of Philip and Mary, no bill could be passed or adopted in 
that Parliament, until it had been approved of by the Lord 
Lieutenant and his privy council—by him transmitted to the 
King and Council in England—and returned with their appro- 
bation ; and by the 6th of George J. it was enacted, that the 
King and Parliament of England might make laws to bind the 
kingdom and people of Ireland. Thus, it was first provided, 
that no laws should be passed but such as had been previously 
recommended by the King and his English council ; and then 
it was openly stated, that the English Parliament should, of 
itself, make such laws for the government of Ireland as to them in 
their wisdom might seem proper. 

Such was the state of political servitude in which Ireland was 
then placed ; and the practical effects of it were such as might 
have been expected. By various acts passed in the reigns of 
Charles II, King William and Queen Anne, Ireland was'as com- 
pletely excluded from all commerce with the British colonies, as 
if she had been a foreign and hostile nation. She was directly 
prohibited from importing into England various articles of provi- 
sions and raw produce ; and her woollen trade, which had been 
her great staple, was completely annihilated, by an act of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, laying on a duty on the entry of Irish woollens, 
equivalent to an entire prohibition. 

Such was, for nearly a century, the degraded state of lre- 
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jand ; and so habituated and familiar had men of all descriptions 
become with the idea of her perfect insignificance, that many of 
the most liberal and enlightened statesmen that England has ever 
known, seem to have regarded her interests as something too tri- 
fling and worthless, to be entitled to any share of their attention. 
Swift himself, to whom she is far more indebted than to any other 
individual of his age, makes the following simple, but most em- 
phatic confession, in one of his letters to Lord Bolingbroke— 
* The truth is, we never had leisure to think of that country while 
we were in power!’ The country thus forgotten by others, was 
not very mindful of itself. An English faction was allowed to 
domineer as in a conquered province; and the Parliament, 
which made a part of their splendour, was scarcely so far honour- 
ed as to be made an instrument of their power. The ordinary 
entry in the journals of the Lords was. ‘ Prayers,—Ordered, 
‘That the Judges should be covered.—Adjourned.’ And in the 
House of Commons, while there was scarcely a debate in the 
Session, such a degree of formality and decorum was observed, 
that one member who came into the House suddenly, on his ar- 
rival from the country, obtained for life the nickname of ‘ Tot- 
tenham in his Boots,’ because he had ventured into this august 
assembly in his travelling habiliments. 

It would be long to tell by what means, and by what degrees, 
this unhappy kingdom at length regained a part of its rights. 
The writings of Swift did something, in the long-run ;—but the 
progress of intelligence, and the increase of wealth among the 
body of the people, did more. The Irish gentlemen, better 
educated, and more familiar with the spirit of English liberty, 
began to feel the burden, and to resent the indignity of English 
domination. The mere increase of the population which they 
supported, rendered their estates of — value and import- 
ance; and the dawnings of commercial enterprise and opulence, 
though grievously repressed by the unjust and rigorous policy 
of England, began, especially in the North, to display some 
of their natural tendencies in favour of political freedom and 
‘independence. Early in the reign of the present King, various 
political pamphlets, written in a bold and patriotic style, arous- 
ed the attention of the public; and almost the first indica- 
tion of national spirit that was manifested by this turbulent na- 
tion, was exhibited in the zeal with which petitions were every- 
where presented for abridging the duration of Parliament, in 
the year 1768. ‘The aristocracy, and those who regarded them- 
selves as already secure of a seat for the life of the reigning 
prince, were generally hostile to this measure,—and the local 
government was decidedly against it, The zeal and clamour of 
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the people, however, was so great, that many out of fear, and 
many out of love for popularity, were forced to counterfeit a great 
zeal in its behalf; and the bill was ultimately passed through the 
Honses of Parliament, by the votes of those who secretly relied 
upon its being arrested in its way to England, by the official ter- 
rors of the Privy Council. In this reasonable expectation, too, 
they were gratified for two successive sessions ;—but the Privy 
Council at last thought it prudent to yield to the voice of the 
people, and transmitted the bill to England ;—hypocritically 
trusting, in their turn, as Mr. Hardy assures us, that it would 
never be returned by the Cabinet of that country. Other views, 
however, had in the mean time suggested themselves to the Go- 


vernment. 


¢ Enraged with the House of Commons for its dissimulation —with 
the aristocracy for not crushing the bill at once ; and, amid all this 
confusion and resentment, not a little elated, to have it at length in 
their power completely to humiliate that aristocracy, which, in the 
true spirit of useful obsequious servitude, not only galled the people, 
but sometimes mortified, and controlled the English cabinet itself;— 
afraid of popular commotions in Ireland ;—feeling, as English gen- 
tlemen, thatthe Irish public was in the right ;—as statesmen, that it 
would be wise to relinquish at once what, in fact, could be but little 
longer tenable,—they sacrificed political leaders, privy councillors, 
and parliament, to their fears, their hatred, their adoption of a new 
policy, and though last, not the least motive, it is to be hoped, their 
just sense of the English constitution. They returned the bill, and 
gave orders for the calling of a new parliament ; which was dissolved 
the day after the Lord Lieutenant put an end to the session of 1768,’ 
—p 130, 131. 


Weare not disposed, we confess, to place a perfect reliance on 
this secret history of the great measure in question ;—but that its 
ultimate success produced a general sensation of surprise, as well 
as of joy, and occasioned no little mortification to many who had 
affected to be most zealous in the cause, we cannot allow ourselves 
to doubt. The following anecdote, we think, is worth extracting. 


‘It is impossible not to mention, in this place, an anecdote which 
I heard from Lord Charlemont, as well as others. He happened, 
at this time, to dine with one of the great parliamentary leaders. A 
large company, and, as Bubb Dodingtonssays of some of his dinners 
with the Pelhams, much drink, and much good humour. In the 
midst of this festivity, the papers and letters of the last English 
packet, which had just come in, were brought into the room, and 
given to the master of the house. Scarcely had he read one or two 
of them, when it appeared that he was extremely agitated, The 
company was alarmed. ‘ What’s the matter ?-—Nothing, we hope, 
has happened that ” «Happened! (exclaimed their kind host, 
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and swearing most piteously,) Happened! The septennial bill is re- 
turned.” A burst of joy from Lord Charlemont, and the very few 
real friends of the bill, who happened to be present! ‘The majority 
of the company, confused, and, indeed, almost astounded, begun, af- 
ter the first involuntary dejection of their features, to recollect that 
they had, session after session, openly voted for this bill, with many 
an internal curse, Heaven knows! But still they had uniformly been 
its loudest advocates ; and that, therefore, it would be somewhat, 
decorous, not to appear too much cast down at their own unexpect- 
ed triumphs. In consequence of these politic reflections, they en- 
deavoured to adjust their looks to the joyous occasion as well as they 
could. But they were soon spared the awkwardness of assumed feli- 
city. “ The billis not only returned,” continued their chieftain, 
“ but—but—the parliament is dissolved!” Dissolved! Dissolv- 
ed! Why dissolved?” “ My good friends, I can’t tell you why, or 
wherefore ; but dissolved it is, or will be directly,” 

‘ Hypocrisy, far more disciplined than theirs, could lend its aid no 
further. If the first intelligence which they heard was tolerably 
doleful, this was complete discomfiture. Theysunk into taciturnity, 
and the leaders began to look, in faet, what they had been so often 
politically called, a company of Undertakers. ‘They had assisted at 
the parliamentary funeral of some opponents (Jones Nevil, for in- 
stance ;) and now, like Charles the Fifth, though without his satiety 
of worldly vanities, they were to assist at theirown. In the return 
of this fata) bill was their political existence completely inurned. 
Lord Charlemont took advantage of their silent mood, and quietly 
withdrew from this group of statesmen, than whom a more ridicu- 
lous, rueful set of personages in his life, he said, he never beheld, 
The city, in consequence of the intelligence of the evening, was in a 
tumult of gratitude and applause ;—-illuminations were every where 
diffused, and our unintentionally victorious senators were obliged, 
on their return home, to stop at the end of almost every street, and 
huzza, very dismally, with a very merry, very patriotic, and very 
drunken populace.’—p. 131, 132. 


» A Catholic bill was afterwards carried in 1778; and about 
the same time, the whole strength and independent spirit of the 
nation was directed towards the obtaining a free trade, and the 
abolition of those laws by which the kingdom and Parliament of 
Ireland had been rendered entirely dependent upon the Parlia- 
ment or Cabinet of England. It is now universally admitted, 
however, that neither of these great objects would have been 
obtained, had it not been for the formidable array, and patri- 
otic resolutions of the Associated Volunteers, who then covered 
the country. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, to explain, 
in a few words, the origin of this singular institution, which, to 
speak it in plain terms, effected a Revolution in Ireland not less 
momentous and radical, than that which was accomplished ia 
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England in 1688; and a revolution which, though carried through 
by the instrumentality of an armed force, was yet conducted with 
a temperance and moderation unexampled in the history of any 
such transaction. 

About the year 1777, a considerable alarm had been excited 
by the report of an invasion meditated by France upon several 
parts of the Irish shore ; and as the country had been almost en. 
tirely stripped of its regular force, by the exigencies of the foreign 
service, very urgent applications were made to Government for 
the means of defence. ‘To these applications the Government 
was constrained to reply, that it had no-forces to spare for such 
a purpose; and that it trusted in a great degree to the vigilance 
of the navy, and to the valour and loyalty of the inhabitants, 
The inhabitants, thus left to their own exertions, were not slow 
in showing that these were sufficient for their security. Under 
the direction of a number of public-spirited gentlemen, a great 
variety of volunteer companies were raised, and trained to arms, 
in all the districts on the coast; and as they multiplied, and be- 
came better organized, were reunited into battalions and brigades, 
In a country overflowing with an ardent, idle, and spirited popu. 
lation, it is easy to conceive with what rapidity an institution of 
this kind was likely to diffuse itself. Independent of the patri- 
otic motives which suggested the attempt, the gentry were vain 
of the numbers and discipline of those they could engage to serve 
under them ;—and the peasantry were vain of their uniform, their 
band, the admiration they excited, and the importance to which 
they were raised. ‘The mstitution spread from the coasts to the 
centre of the country ; and before the end of the year 1780, there 
Were tipwards of 42,000 men arrayed and embodied in Ireland— 
commanded by officers of their own election ; and free to lay down 
their arms, as they bad takea them up, from the impulses of their 
own sense of duty, or of honour. 

importaut as the services were which this body rendered to 
the government and the country at their first institution, it is 
not possible that they should not have been regarded with con- 
siderable distrust and apprehension, from the moment that they 
began to commuuicate, and be organized in large bodies,—to 
form encampments, and assemble for reviews, with a splendour, 
and in numbers, far exceeding any thing that had ever been 
displayed by the regular army in that country. Such, however, 
was their popularity—such the unquestioned loyalty of all the 
men who possessed the chief influence among them—and such, 
fora good while, the utter inoffensiveness of their deportment, 
that, whatever jealousy was felt, none was manifested by any 
party in the state. The thanks of the Government, and of both 
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Houses of Parliament, were repeatedly voted to them, in terms 
of the highest approbation. ‘They lined the streets through which 
the members proceeded to their places of assembly ; and escort- 
ed with their unbought battalions the Lord Lieutenant on his ar- 
rival or departure from the seat of government. Persons hold- 
ing the first offices in the state, intrigued for commissions in 
their body ;—and a vast self-created military force, seemed for 
a while to be regarded as a safe and ordinary ingredient in the 
frame of the constitution, 

It has been already observed, however, that just about the 
time when the exigencies of national defence led, accidentally 
as it were, to the formation of this great force, the body of the 
nation had been roused to an extraordinary degree of zeal for 
the recovery of their commercial and political freedom. The 
sense of the country was so decidly in favour of those claims, 
that it was not without great difficulty that the government could 
command a majority, even in the houses of Parliament, where 
Flood and Grattan displayed an eloquence and a courage, of 
which there was no example in the recent annals of their coun- 
tury ;—-while, out of doors, the sentiments of the nation were 
not only unanimous, but keen aud enthusiastic, even beyond 
the common pitch of Irish impetuosity. It could not but hap- 
pen therefore, that the volunteers should participate in this spi- 
rit. Being taken indifferently from all ranks and descriptions of 
the community, aud from all parts of the country, and com- 
manded by officers who had been raised to that station, not by 
the favour of the court, but their individual and local popu- 
larity and influence, from whatever source these might be de- 
rived,—they could not fail to represent very fathfully whatever 
sentiments or opinions were really prevalent among the body of 
the people, and to share in all the emotions by which they might 
happen to be inspired. It was almost as inevitable, that, when 
assembled in large bodies, the leading men among them should 
communicate and converse together upon those great topics of 
national interest ; or that, when they had once felt their power 
and their popularity, they should not think of employing them 
in the support of this good cause. 

In those days, it was not illegal for persons associated for 
lawful purposes, to appoint delegates to take charge of their 
common interests, or for any body of men to petition Par- 
liament, or to express, in public resolutions, their determina- 
tion to seek, by all constitutional means, an amelioration of 
their political condition. ‘Those important points were accord- 
ingly discussed, with various degrees of temper, in va- 
tious Jocal assemblages ; till, at last, one of the Armagh bat- 
talions, commanded by Lord Charlemont, appointed a full 
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meeting of delegates from all the Volunteer corps within the 
province of Ulster, to take place at Dungannon on the 15th of 
February 1782, ‘then and there to deliberate on the present 
‘ alarming situation of public affairs ; and to determine, and to 
‘publish to the country, what may be the result of such 
‘meeting.’ On the day appointed, the representation of 148 
corps accordingly assembled ; and after a good deal of discus. 
sion adopted a variety of resolutions, by which they con- 
demned, as grievances, and unconstitutional, the powers exer. 
cised by the Privy Council, or Parliament of England, under 
the law of Poynings, or of George I.; and also the various re- 
maining obstructions that had been allowed to cramp the trade 
of Ireland ;—and declared, that ‘ they were determined to seek 
‘redress of these grievances by all constitutional means ;—and 
‘ pledged themselves, at every ensuing election, to support those 
‘only who had supported, and would support them therein, 
They appointed a committee to call future meetings, and to act 
for them in the interim ; and to communicate with such other 
Volunteer Associations as might think proper to adopt similar 
resolutions ;—and, finally, they voted the following short and 
emphatic address to the minority in both Houses of Parliament, 
who had unsuccessfully supported the claims which they had then 
asserted. 

‘ My Lords and Gentlemen—We thank you for your noble and 
spirited, though hitherto ineffectual efforts, in defence of the great 
constitutional rights of your country. Go on! ‘The almost unani- 
mous voice of the people is with you; and in a free country, the 
voice of the people must prevail. We know our duty to our So- 
vereign, and areloyal. We know our duty to ourselves, and are 
resolved to be free. We seek for our rights, and no more than our 
rights ; and, in so just a pursuit, we should doubt the being of a 
Providence, if we doubted of success.’ p. 211. 

The spirit of these resolutions spread like flame into every part 
of the island. ‘They were adopted and seconded by all the vol- 
unteer corps in the kingdom ; and the principles upon which they 
were founded were almost admitted by the regular official sup- 
porters of the government, who still headed the timid and de- 
caying majorities in parliament. ‘The people, in fact, were now 
openly arrayed against the government’;—and it is painful even 
to imagine what might have been the result of a more protract- 
ed resistance. But it happened most providentially, that Lord 
North’s administration was dissolved within little more than a 
month after this period ; and a Whig ministry, with Lord Rock- 
ingham and Mr. Fox at the head of it, was appointed, to deliver 
this empire from the disgrace and danger both of a foreign and ofa 
eivil war, The Duke of Portland was sent over as Lord Lieute- 
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nant, with General Fitzpatrick as his secretary, early in Aprit 
1782; and, such was the disposition, or the necessity for imme- 
diate conciliation, that, before the end of May, the whole usurped 

wers of the Privy Council, and the English legislature, were 
formally abandoned, and the supreme authority declared, by acts 
of both parliaments, to be vested exclusively im the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland and England respectively. ‘The most 
grievous restrictions ov their commercial liberty had been taken 
off in the preceding session ; and the proposals of the patriots for 
its further promotion were met with the utmost cordiality by the 
members of the English and the Irish cabinet. 

Ireland, therefore, was at last emancipated ; and a feeling of 
unbounded joy and exultation pervaded the whole community. 
Twenty thousand seamen were voted by acclamation for the 
support of government ;—a day of solemn thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed,—and a sum of 50,000/. was voted by Parliament (and 
graciously approved of by the Lord Lieutenant) to Heury Grat- 
tan, Esq. for his signal services on this memorable occasion. But 
though the country was thus gloriously and happily delivered, 
without tumult or violence, from the ignominious subjection in 
which it had hitherto been held, it was still a subject of awful 
and anxious consideration, that an armed and irresistible force 
had been the instrument of its deliverance ; and that this force 
still subsisted unchecked and unbalanced by any preponderating 
force in the constitution, and as irresistible for mischief as it had 
been for good. ‘To those who know how inseparable the pos- 
session of power commonly is from its abuse, it must be need- 
less to speak of the danger to which Ireland was now ex- 
posed. But she escaped that danger :—and exhibited, in her 
escape, the most memorable proof, perhaps, that history has 
ever furnished, of the efficacy of concession in repressing discon- 
tent, and of the safety with which wnjust demands may be refused 
to a power, to which nothing could be refused while it was sup- 
pase by justice. But though this tempest blew over when it 

done its commission, it was not without some commotion aud 
terror that it sunk into repose. 

The first and chief leaders of the volunteers were men of 
rank, loyalty and moderation ; but when the power of this as- 
sociation had been once manifested, and such a dazzling career 
was opened up to irregular ambition, more turbulent spirits’ be- 
gan to assume an ascendency, or at least to divide with their 
original chiefs, that influence which had hitherto been exerted 
for such salutary purposes. The political independence of Ire- 
land was established in May 1782 ; and, before the end of July, 
a large council of volunteers at Belfast resolved, by a majority 
of two voices, ‘ that the nation ought not to be satisfied with 
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what had been effected.’ The spirit of discontent spread fast 
to other bodies. Mr. Grattan, who had been, but a few months 
before, the very god of their idolatry, now fell into great odium, 
and was made the subject of the most scandalous and abomina- 
ble libels; and Lord Charlemont himself, though he still retain. 
ed the situation of their general, was rendered, for a time, ex 
tremely unpopular, by the clamours and outrageous pretensions 
of those fierce agitators, who wished to make a body of arm. 
ed men the instrument of an Utopian regeneration. His first 
impulse was to retire, in disgust, from a situation so full of any 
iety ; but he soon became satisfied that it was his duty to re 
main; and, by moderating and guiding the impulse which he 
could not openly resist, to avert some of the evils with which he 
saw it was pregnant. In the course of summer 1783, it was 
resolved to hold a grand convention of volunieer delegates in 
Dublin, in November ensuing; and Lord Charlemont, who 
could not prevent this very hazardous convocation, made every 
exertion to have the delegates chosen from among the temperate 
and respectable persons who constituted the majority of their 
original leaders. ‘The convention met accordingly, and was ak 
lowed to hold its daily sessions for three weeks, in the most pub- 
lic, and even splendid and ostentatious manner, without the 
slightest interference on the part either of Government or of the 
Houses of Parliameut, which were then sitting in its vicinity. 
The business with which it was principally occupied, was a plan 
of parliamentary reform ; which, after a great deal of discussion, 
was at last agreed upon, and digested into a regular system,— 
when, to the astonishment of Lord Charlemont, and of the other 
leaders of the moderate party, a proposition was suddenly made, 
for a deputation of the delegates, who were also members of the 
House of Commons, to go down to that assembly, and to ask 
leave to bring in a bill corresponding exactly with the plan which 
had just been approved of in the convention, which, it was agreed, 
should continue sitting till the fate of the motion was ascertained, 
This most dangerous proposition was instantly carried into effect, 
—when, after a furious and disorderly debate, the motion of 
the delegates was rejected, by a large majority, in the House of 
Commons, upon the strong constitutional ground, of its having 
originated in a different assembly, —at the same time that Lord 
Charlemont had the address to prevail on the convention to ad- 
journ to another day, before the result of this discussion was 
known. The peace of Ireland stood, on that night, (the 29th 
November 1783), in a state of tremendous peril ; but the dan 
ger was over, the moment that this burst of imprudence: had 
spent itself, and that leisure was allowed for reflecting on the 
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consequences of what had been attempted. The convention was 
dissolved in a few days thereafter ; and no other was ever as- 
sembled. ‘The volunteer associations fell into gradual decay 
after the restoration of peace ; and never again attethpted to act 
in a body for the attainment of political objects, or even to take 
them into consideration in any considerable assemblies. 

Certainly no nation ever obtained such a deliverance by such 
an instrument, and hurt itself so little by the use of it; and, if 
the Irish Revolution of 1782 shows, that power and intimida- 
tion may be lawfully employed to enforce rights which have been 
refused to supplication and reason, it shows also the extreme 
danger of this method of redress, and the necessity there is for 
making use of every precaution in those cases where it has be- 
come indispensable. Ireland was saved from all the horrors of 
acivil war, only by two circumstances ;—the first, that this great 
military force, which accomplished the redress of her grievances, 
had not been originally raised or organized with any view to such 
an interference, and was chiefly guided, therefore, by men of loyal 
and moderate characters, who had taken up arms for no other 
purpose but the defence of their country against foreign invasion ; 
—the other, that the just and reasonable demands to which these 
leaders limited their interference, were addressed to a liberal and 
enlightened administration,—too just to withhold, when in power, 
what they had laboured to procure when in opposition,—and too 
magnanimous to dread the effect of conceding, even to armed 
petitioners, what was clearly and indisputably their due. It was 
the moderation of their first demands, and the generous frank- 
ness ‘with which they were granted, that saved Ireland in this 
crisis, The volunteers were irresistible, while they asked only 
for'théir country, what all the world saw she was entitled to; 
but they became impotent the moment they demanded more. 
They were deserted, at that moment, by all the talent and the 
respectability which had given them the absolute dominion of 
the country. The concession of their just rights operated like a 
talisman in separating the patriotic from the factious ; and when 
the latter attempted to invade the lofty regions of legitimate go- 
yernment, they were smitten with instantaneous discord and con- 
fusion, and speedily dispersed and annihilated from the face of the 

. These events are big with imstruction to the times that have 
come after ; and read an impressive lesson to those who have now 
to deal with discontents and conventions in the same country. 

In the little sketch we have now given of this most interesting 
epoch of Irish history, we have said, that the salvation of that 
country was owing to the mild, liberal, and enlightened councils 
ofthe Rockingham administration ; and it is delightful to see 
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in some of the private letters which Mr. Hardy has printed in the 
volume before us, how cordially the seutiments professed by this 
ministry were adopted by the eminent men who presided over 
its formation. There are letters to Lord Charlemont, both 
from Lord Rockingham and Mr. Fox, which would almost re. 
concile one to a belief in the possibility of ministerial fairness 
and sincerity. We should like to give the whole of them here; 
but as our limits will not admit of that, we must content ourselves 
with some extracts from Mr. Fox’s first letter after the new mi- 
nistry was formed,—for the tone and style of which, we fear, 
few precedents have been left in the office of the Secretary of 
State. 


‘ My dear Lord—If } had had occasion to write to you a month 
ago, I should have written with great confidence that you would be- 
lieve me perfectly sincere, and would receive any thing that came 
from me with the partiality of an old acquaintance, and one who 
acted upon the same political principles. I hope you will now con- 
sider me in the same light; but 1 own I write with much more dif- 
fidence, as 1am much more sure of your kindness to me personally, 
than of your inclination to listen with favour to any thing that comes 
from a Secretary of State. The principal business of this letter is 
to inform you, thatthe Duke of Portland is appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Colonel Fitzpatrick his secretary; and, when 
I have said this, I need not add, that 1 feel myself, on every pri- 
vate as well as public account, most peculiarly interested in the suc- 
cess of their administration. ‘That their persons and characters are 
not disagreeable to your Lordship, 1 may venture to assure my- 
self, without being too sanguine ; and I think myself equally cer- 
tain, that there are not in the world two men whose general way of 
thinking upon political subjects is more exactly consonant to your 
own, It is not, therefore, too much to desire and hope, that you 
will at least look upon the administration of such men with rather 4 
more favourable eye, and incline to trust them rather more than you 
could do most of those who have been their predecessors,’—‘ The 
particular time of year at which this change happens, is productive 
of many great inconveniences, especially as it will be very difficult 
for the Duke of Portland to be at Dublin before your Parliament 
meets; but I cannot help hoping that all reasonable men will con-' 
cur in removing some of these difficulties, and that a short adjour- 
ment will not be denied, if asked. 1 do not throw out this as know- 
ing from any authority that it will be proposed, but as an idea that 
suggests itself to me ; and in order to show that I wish to talk with 
you, and consult with you in the same frank manner in which I should 
have done before I was in this situation, so very new to me. Ihave 
been so usedto think ill of all the ministers whom I did know, and 
to suspect those whom I did not, that when I am obliged to call 
myself a minister, I feel as if J put myself into a very suspicious 
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character ; but I do assure you I am the very same man, in all re- 

ts, that I was when you knew me, and honoured me with some 
on in your esteem—that | maintain the same opinions, and act 
with the same people. 

‘Pray make my best compliments to Mr. Grattan, and tell-him; 
that the Duke of Portland and Fitzpatrick are thoroughly impressed 
with the consequence of his approbation, and will do all they can to 
deserve it. I do most sincerely hope, that he may hit upon some line 
that may be drawn honourably and advantageously for both coun- 
tries ; and that, when that is done, he will show the world that 
there may be a government in Ireland, of which he is not ashamed 
tomake a part. That country can never prosper, where, what 
should be the ambition of men of honour, is considered as a dis- 
grace.’ p- 217-219. 

The history of the Regency in 1799, and of the contradictory 
proceedings of the English and the Lrish Parliaments on that oc- 
casion, is sufficiently known. it was an awkward collision, no 
doubt ; and peinted out, in a manner sufficiently striking, the 
possibility of more perplexing differences ;—but, in itself, we 
will confess, we have never been able to regard it as a very 
alarming occurrence ; and trust, that all the substantial benetits 
of our constitution might be enjoyed by both kingdoms, in spite 
ofa more formidable anomaly, than that the Prince Regent 
should be liable to restrictions for six months in England, and 
not liable to any in Ireland. 

The agitations and dissensions of the French Revolution fol- 
lowed hard upon those of the Regency. ‘The following letter 
from Mr. Burke in the end of 1789, will be read with more in- 
terest, when it is recollected that he published his celebrated Re- 
flections on the French Revolution a few months thereafter. 

«My dearest Lord—I think your Lordship has acted with your 
usual zeal and judgment in establishing a Whig club in Dublin. 
These meetings prevent the evaporation of principle in individuals, 
and give.them joint force, and enliven their exertions by emulation. 
Yow see the matter in its true light, and with your usual discern- 
ment. Party is absolutely necessary at this time. I thought it al- 
ways so in this country, ever since I have had any thing to do in 

blic business ; and [ rather fear, that there is not virtue enough 
in this period to support party, than that party should become ne- 
Cessary, on account of the want of virtue to support itself by indi- 
vidual exertions. As to us here, our thoughts of every thing at 
home are suspended by our astonishment at the wonderful spectacle 
which is exhibited in a neighbouring and rival country. What spec 
tators, and what actors! England gazing with astonishment at a 
French struggle for liberty, and not knowing whether to blame, or 
toapplaud. The thing, indeed, though I thought I saw something 
like it in progress for several years, has still somewhat in it para- 
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doxical and mysterious. The spirit it is impossible not to admire ; 
but the old Parisian ferocity has broken out in a shocking manner, 
It is true, that this may be no more than a sudden explosion ; if so, 
no indication can be taken from it; but if it should be character, ra« 
ther than accident, then that people are not fit for liberty, and must 
have a strong hand, like that of their former masters, to coefce 
them. Men must have a certain fund of natural moderation to qua- 
lify them for freedom, else it becomes noxious to themselves, and a 
perfect nuisance to every body else. What will be the event, it is 
hard, I think, still to say. To form a solid constitution, tequifes 
wisdom as well as spirit; and whether the French have wise heads 
among them, or, if they possess such, whether they have authority 
equal to their wisdom, is yetto be seen. In the mean time, the pro- 
gress of this whole affair is one of the most curious matters of specu- 
lation that ever was exhibited.’ p. 321, 322. 

We cannot resist adding another paragraph from the same 
hand,—upon a subject which must ever be interesting and pain- 
ful to all the admirers of genius and lovers of goodness. It 
forms part of the last letter that Mr. Hardy has alluded to, as 
addressed by Mr. Burke to Lord Charlemont. 

‘Your Lordship is very good, in lamenting the difference which 
politics had made between Mr. Fox and me. Your confidence was 
truly kind ; for my loss bas been truly great, in the cessation of the 
partiality of a man of his wonderful abilities and amiable disposi- 
tions. " Your Lordship is a little angry at politics that ean dissolve 
friendships. If it should please God to lend me a little longer life, 
they will not, I hope, cause me to lose the few friends I have left; 
for I have left all politics, 1 think, forever.’ p. 336. 

_ Of Lord Fitzwilliam’s conciliating administration, and miser- 
able recal, we cannot bring ourselves to say any thing. Sir 
Lawrence Parsons (now Earl of Ross), though by no means 
among the devoted followers of that nobleman, made use, upon 
that occasion, of the following prophetic expression. ‘ Never 
‘ was infatuation like that by which the minister is led. If he 
‘persevere, the army must be increased to myriads; and every 
‘.man must have five or six dragoons in his house.’ Lord Charle+ 
mont’s opinion upon this fatal measure was not less decided. 

‘ He often, and-in terms the least measured, declared that it was 
utterly ruinous. His opinion was not influenced by the sudden de- 
reliction of the Catholic question. But he well knew, that, to the 
discontents of the Catholics, and the mortification of the hopes of 
every constitutional man throughout the kingdom, would be added 
the malign joy of each agitator and fomenter of discord, to whom 
such an event as this would, of all others, convey the most unto 
ward satisfaction. He well knew that the cty would soon be raised, 
and louder than ever, against British influence; and he had less not 
to oppose to that cry, than he had two months before. 
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‘To Mr. Forbes and Mr. Ponsonby he said—“ In spite of every 
wicked machination, we had the mass of the people with us last 
New Year’s Day; and, if we do not make some exertion, next 
Christmas day may see them in the hands of the United Irishmen.” 
That Lord Fitzwilliam’s viceroyalty would have banished all discon- 
tent, I cannot suppose ; but that, if the Catholic claims had then . 
been settled, or some parliamentary reform taken place, rebellion 
would not have reared its head, I am willing to believe,” p, 377. 


Of that rebellion we cannot, and we will not say any thing. The 
subject is sickening and humiliating, beyond any that is furnished, 
by the page even of recent history; and, guilty as many of those 
were, on whom the heavy vengeance of the government descend- 
ed, it is melancholy to think that they were not the most guilty. 
We give the following paragraph, as containing a striking picture 
of the temper of the predominating party in Ireland in 1797, and 
a favourable specimen of those liberal sentiments by which Mr, 

dy is always distinguished. 


‘The last effort in favour of a parliamentary reform, was made 
in the House of Commens by Mr. Ponsonby. The opposition in- 
sisted, that if even then adopted, it might be the means’ of draw+ 
ing off and reconciling numbers. ‘The ministers, on the contrary, 
alleged, that the report precluded all expectations of that sort, ane 
inthe North, might possibly be true; and some gentlemen add- 
ed, “ that the people should be subdued, before they were relieved,” 
Idle and inconsiderate words! The mass of the peeple could not 
be called traitors; and, though Parliamentary reform could not 
tranquillize, as far as might be wished, such language was calcu« 
lated to throw all conciliation to an immeasurable distance. That 
some reform or some effort towards conciliation, was not made, is 
surely to be deplored ; but a stranger to the history of these coun- 
tries might, from the language now held in both Houses, be lead to 
imagine, that a parliamentary reform was never before heard of, ex- 
pt from traitors, when, in truth, a defect in the representation 
had already engaged the attention of the most enlightened men in 
the country. From his academic chair at Oxford, Blackstone had 
pointed it out to the rising youth of the country. It had been glan- 
ced at by the resistless eloquence of Lord Chatham ; and, after a 
interval, given the richest colouring to the dawn of his son’s 

ical life. Mr. Fox had uniformly supported it,—Sir George Sa+ 
vilex—and some of the best and wisest men in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. If a measure, good in itself, is to be for ever exiled from 
Parliament, and frowned out of society, because it may be pervert- 
ed by mischievous and designing men, what is to become of us? 
The conduct of some potentates and legislatures was at this time 
not a little singular. The coalesced powers went forth, as they 
said, to combat for order, good government, and to extirpate usur- 
pation. As a proof of their sincerity, some of them massacred the 
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Poles, and divided Poland among themselves, utterly extinguishing 
it asa kingdom. The legislature of Ireland went forth very proper- 
ly in defence of the constitution against the United Irishmen ; and 
almost constantly talked, and too often acted, as if there was no con- 
stitution whatever.’ p. 395-6. 


Of the Union, also, which closed the turbulent scene of Irish 
parliamentary contention, we shall say but little. We can make 
allowance for the nationality of an Irishman, and for the san- 
guine hopes of one, in whose time, and by whose aid, so much 
had been gained for that country ;—but we imagine the time is 
almost come, when no rational man will allow himself to doubt of 
the policy of that great measure; and when it will be as easy to 
find advocates for dividing England again into its ancient Heptar- 
chy, as persons who seriously think that it would be for the bene- 
fit of the two kingdoms to be put under the dominion of se- 
parate and independent legislatures. Laying out of view the 
hazard of opposite determinations as to the succession of the 
common Sovereign, or as to fundamental points in the foreign 
policy or internal constitution of the two countries, all of which 
we regard as very distant and unlikely contingencies,—we own 
that it appears to us, that there was no human probability of 
making the Irish Parliament independent of the English cabi- 
net, or of preventing it from exhibiting a more disgusting scene 
of profligacy and violence than can ever be displayed by a legis- 
lature that is really and substantially supreme. ‘Till the Catho- 
lics were admitted to the full benefit of the constitution, there 
could be nothing like a fair representation of the people ; and it 
was more perhaps than could have been expected from any Pro- 
testant legislature, to admit the Catholics to a numerical ascend- 
ancy over their own body. One great argument, indeed, for the 
Union was, that it took away all pretext for the dread of such 
an ascendancy ; and it was obvious, at the same time, that by 
identifying the two countries, it put an end to all that partiality, 
or love of domineering, which must always have been kept alive 
in’ the stronger, by the assertion of independence. The laws 
made in the Imperial Parliament may sometimes press more 
heavily upon Ireland than upon England—in the same way 2s 
they may sometimes press heavier upon the West of England 
than upon the North; but, in genera, and upon a large scale, 
they can scarcely fail to be equitable ; and, at all events, are 
much more likely to be so, than when the power of dictating 
them was substantially vested in a delegation of the English ca- 
binet, at the same time that the English Parliament held itself 
dispensed from taking into fair consideration the interests of Ire- 
land, and sometimes even allowed itself to regard them as rival 
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interesis to itsown. It is a bad sign of Ireland, we think, if the 
Union be really unpopular in that country: for there are only two 
descriptions of persons with whose interest it is really inconsis- 
tent;—the one, the profligate and jobbing proprietors of boroughs 
and seats in Parliament, whom it has deprived of their market, 
and. of all the consequence they derived from the command of it; 
and the other, the desperate and designing men who wish to shake 
off all connexion with England, and to erect Ireland into a separ- 
ate and independent kingdom—a project which would begin with 
acivil and religious war of unexampled ferocity, and end most 
probably in the subjugation of both countries by the exterminat- 
ing sword of France. The sentiments of Mr. Hardy are not 
quite so decided as ours; but they are conceived in a right tem- 
; and are well entitled to regard, as the sentiments of one who 
fas ever been zealous for the honour and independence of his coun- 
try. 
» * Many a novel scene, and many a change, must take place, be- 
fore the durability of this new legislative fabric can be said to be fair- 
ly tried. Would that the mode, by which that fabric was raised, 
’ gould be for ever effaced from the memory! But as that cannot be, 
let us endeavour to hope the best. Let us, in many instances, aspire 
toa higher policy than has hitherto fallen to the lot or the wisdom 
of both countries to pursue; that policy which alone merits such an 
epithet, the melioration of the condition of our peasantry; the eter: 
nal exile of all proscribing systems from this country ; the union, not 
of legislatures merely, which would be found only in the statute 
book, but of hearts, of men, of Britons, of Irishmen, under whatever 
denomination, civil or religious, they may be now distinguished. So 
acting, the spirit of that good man, whose memory I have endeavour- 
ed, though with no cunning hand, to embalm, may be said to walk 
abroad, and live among usstill; so acting, we shall prosper ; so shall 
“pale invasion come with half a heart,” and the well-ordered motto 
ofthe knighthood of St. Patrick extend beyond the shield of that 
ghivalry, and for ever encircle both countries. Quis separabit #'— 
p.427, 428. 
We should now take our leave of Mr. Hardy;—and yet it 
would not be fair to dismiss him from the scene entirely, without 
giving our readers one or two specimens of his gift of drawing 
characters ; in the exercise of which he generally rises to a sort 
of quaint and brilliant conciseness, and displays a degree of 
acuteness and fine observation that are not to be found in the 
other parts of his writing. His greatest fault is, that he does 
not abuse any body,—even where the dignity of history and of 
virtue call loudly for such au infliction. Yet there is something 
in the tone of ail his delineations, that satisfies us that there is 
nothing worse than extreme good nature at the bottom of this 
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ferbearance. Of Philip Tisdall, who was Attorney-general when 
Lord Charlemont first came into Parliament, he says, 


‘He had an admirable and most superior understanding; an un- 
derstanding matured by years—by long experience—by habits with 
the best company from his youth—with the bar, with Parliament, 
with the State. To this strength of intellect was added a eonstitu- 
tional philosophy, or apathy, which never suffered him to be carried 
away by attachment to any party, even hisown. He saw men and 
things so clearly ; he understood so well the whole farce and fallacy 
of life, that it passed before him like a scenic representation ; and; 
till almost the close of his days, he went through the world with a 
constant sunshine of soul, and an inexorable gravity of feature, His 
countenance was never gay, and his mind was never gloomy, He 
was an able speaker, as well at the bar as in the House of Commons, 
though his diction was very indifferent. He did not speak so much 
at length as many of his parliamentary coadjutors, though he knew 
the whole of the subject much better than they did. He was not 
only a good speaker in Parliament, but an excellent manager of the 
House of Commons. He never said toomuch. He had great mer- 
it in what he did not say; for Government was never committed by 
him. He plunged into no difficulty; nor did he ever suffer his an- 
tagonist to escape from one.’ p. 78, 79. 


Of Hussey Burgh, afterwards Lord Chief Baron, he observes, 


* His speeches, when he first entered the House of Commons, 
were very brilliant, very figurative, and far more remarkable for 
that elegant, poetic taste, which had highly distinguished him when 
a member of the university, than any logical illustration, or depth 
of argument. But as he was blessed with great endowments, every 
session took away somewhat from the unnecessary splendour and re- 
dundancy of his harangues. To make use of a phrase of Cicero, in 
speaking of his own improvement in eloquence, his orations were 
gradually deprived of all fever. Tothose who never heard him, as 
the fashion of this world, in eloquence as in all things, soon passes 
away, it may be no easy matter to convey a just idea of his style of 
speaking. It differed totally from the models which have been pre- 
sented to us by some of the great masters of rhetoric in later. days. 
It was sustained by great ingenuity, great rapidity of intellect 
luminous and piercing satire ; in refinement abundaat, in simplicity 
sterile. Theclassical allusions of this orator, for he was most truly, 
one, were so apposite, they followed each other insuch bright and 
varied succession, and, at times, spread such an unexpected and tri- 
umphant blaze around his subject, that all persons, who were in the 
least tinged with literature, could never be tired of listening to him 
and when Hussey Burgh, in the splendid days of the Volunteer As- 
sociation, alluding to some coercive English laws, and to that institu- 
tion, then in its proudest array, said in the House of Commons, 
“ That such laws were sown like dragons’ teeth, and sprupg up ia 
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arihed men,” the applause which followed, and the glow of enthusi- 
asm which he kindled in every mind, far exceed my powers of de- 
seritpion.’ +p. 140, 141. 

He account of Flood is not very discriminating— 

‘He came into Parliament,’ he says, ‘ and spoke during the ad- 
ministration of the Earl of Halifax. Hamilton's success, as a speak- 
er, drew him instantly forward ; and his first parliamentary essay 
was brilliant and imposing. Hutchinson, who was at that time with 
the-Court, replied to him, but with many compliments ; and, as has 
been already observed, he was almost generally applauded, except 
by Primate Stone. He was a consummate member of Parliament, 
Active, ardent, and persevering, his industry was without limits, 
In advancing, and, according to the Parliamentary phrase, driving 
a question, he was unrivalled ; as, for instance, his dissertations, for 
such they were, on the law of Poynings and similar topics. He was 
in himeet an Opposition, and possessed the talent (in political war- 
fare a most formidable one) of tormenting a minister, and every 
day adding to his disquietude. When attacked, he was always most 
succéssful : and to form an accurate idea of his excellence, it was 
hecessary to be present when he was engaged in such contests; for 
his introductory, or formal speeches, were oftenheavy and laboured, 
yet still replete with jast argument; and through the whole wete 
dffised a certain pathos, and apparent public care, with which a 
popular assembly is almost always in unison. His taste was not the 
most correct ; and his studied manner was slow, harsh, and austere ; 
the very reverse of Hamilton, whose trophies first puinted the way 
to Flood’s genius, and whom he avowedly attempted to emulate. 

in skirmishing, in returning with rapidity to the charge, though 
at first shaken, and nearly discomfited, his quickness, his address, 
his powers of retort and of insinuation, were never exceeded in Par- 
liament.’ p. 143, 144. 

Of Gerard Hamilton, Mr. Hardy gives us the follewing char- 
acteristic auecdotes. 

* The uncommon splendour of his eloquence, which was succeed- 
ed by such inflexible taciturnity in St. Stephen’s Chapel, became the 
subject, as might be supposed, of much, and idle speculation, *The 
truth is, that all his speeches, whether delivered in London or Dab- 
lin, were not only prepared, but studied, with a minuteness and ex- 
actitude, of which those who are only used to the carelessness of 
modern debating can scarcely form any idea. Lord Charlemont, 
who had been long and intimately acquainted with him, previous to 
his coming to Ireland, often mentioned that he was the only speaker, 
among the many he had heard, of whom he could say, with cer- 
tainty, that all his speeches, however long, were written and got by 
heart. A gentleman, well known to his Lordship and Hamilton, 
assured him, that he heard Hamilton repeat, no less than three 
times, an oration, which he afterwards spoke in the House of Com- 
mons, and lasted almost three hours. Asa debater, therefore, he 
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became as useless to his political patrons as Addison was to Lord 
Sunderland ; and, if possible, he was more scrupulous in composi- 
tion than evea that eminent man. Addison would stop the press to 
correct the most trivial error in a large publication ; and. Hamilton, 
as I can assert, on indubitable authority, would recal the footman, 
if, on recollection, any word, in his opinion, was misplaced or im- 
proper, in the slightest note to a familiar acquaintance.’ p. 60, 61, 

No uname is mentioned in these pages with higher or. more 
uniform applause, than that of Henry Grattan. But that dis- 
tinguished person still lives ; and Mr. Hardy’s delicacy has pre- 
vented him from attempting any delineation, either of his cha. 
racter or his eloquence. We respect his forbearance, and shall 
follow his example :—Yet we cannot deny ourselves the gratifi- 
cation of extracting one sentence from a letter of Lord Charle- 
mont, in relation to that parliamentary grant, by which an ho- 
nour was conferred on an individual patriot, without place or 
official situation of any kind, and merely for his personal me- 
rits and exertions, which has in other cases been held to be the 
peculiar and appropriate reward of triumphant generals and 
commanders. When the mild and equable temperament of 
Lord Charlemont’s mind is recollected, as well as the caution 
with which all his opinions were expressed, we do not know 
that a wise ambition would wish for a prouder or more ho- 


nourable testimony than is contained in the following short sen- 
tences. 


‘Respecting the grant, I know with certainty that Grattan, 
though he felt himself flattered by the intention, looked upon the act 
with the deepest concern, and did all in his power to deprecate it, 
As it was found impossible to defeat the design, all his friends, and 
I among others, were employed to lessen the sum. It was accord-, 
ingly decreased by one half, and that principally by his positive decla- 
ration, through us, that, if the whole were insisted on, he would re 
fuse all but a few hundreds, which he would retain as an honourable 
mark of the goodness of his country. By some, who look only into 
themselves for information concerning human nature, this conduct 
will probably be construed into hypocrisy. Tosuch, the excellence 
and preeminency of virtue, and the character of Grattan, are as in- 
visible and incomprehensible, as the brightness of the sun toa man 
born blind.’ p. 237. 


a 
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Art. V. The West Indians defended against the Accusations of 
‘their Calumniators; or, Facts versus Prejudices, By a Gen- 
tleman. pp. 40. Bath. London. Mawman. 1811. 


The present Ruinous Situation of the West India Islands, sub- 

_ mitted to the People o British Empire; with a few Brief 
Remarks upon the Imposition and Oppressions under which 
the Merchants and Planters of those Islands have long suf- 
fered. By a Native of Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 42. London. 
Sherwood. 1811. 


The Trial of Arthur Hodge, esq. (late one of the Members of his 
Majesty's Council for the Virgin Islands) at the Island of 
Tortola, on the 25th of April 1811, and adjourned to the 29th 
of the same Month, for the Murder of his Negro Man Slave, 
named Prosper. Stereographically taken by A. M. Belisario, 
esq. one of the Grand Jury who found the Bill of Indictment; 
and certified to be impartial and correct, by Richard Hether- 
ington, esq. President of the Virgin Islands, and President of 
‘the Court on the Trial. pp. 190, London. Harding. 
181]. 


Wt do not intend, upon the present occasion, to detain our 


readers very long in the too painful field of West In- 
dian politics ; because we shall probably have occasion, at no 
distant period, to resume the subject more fully. But there are 
several topics and facts, without which the discussions in some 
of our last Numbers would be —_—e- imperfect, and espe- 
cially those arising out of the remarkable trial mentioned in the 
title to this article. Before entering upon them, however, we 
say a word or twe upon the first singular publication in de- 
fence of the West Indians. 

This tract is in the form of a letter to a friend; and, what 
is'rather odd, considering the careful concealment of the au- 
thor’s name in the title-page under the designation of ‘4 Gen- 
tleman,’ we find it signed by the real name at full length, which 
turns out to be Edward White. Now, utterly ignorant as we 
are of this ‘ Gentleman,’ we will venture to say, a bolder 
one is not to be found in all controversy. For the reader 
must not suppose, that Mr. White only supports the cause of 
he planters against those who attack the sugar system, and par- 
ticularly the treatment of the slaves, or that he merely main- 
tains the cause of the colonists as it at present stands in debate 
With rival interests or principles in this country. But, will it be 
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eredited, that, at this time of day, we should have a regular 
defence of the slave trade, published in England ?—a defence, 
too, of that traffic, upon the highest and most untenable grounds 
ever occupied by its advocates in the earliest stages,of the ques- 
tion, in 1788, while, as yet, no one durst hope to see it put down 
bylaw. This, we believe, is a piece of heroism altogether un. 
expected, ‘That abominable commerce had been abandoned to 
the mercy of its enemies by all its supporters, a few traders only 
excepted: Tt was declared—solemnly declared—illegal by the 
government of this.country. Every one who had defended it now 
gave up the cause ; and, some frem principle, others from shame, 
joined in the invectives universally bestowed upon it.—Then the 
Legislature treated it, in resolutions and. addresses, as. a. crime ;— 
and, at length the law made.it a felony :—Whiereupon ‘ A Gen- 
tleman’ comes forth in its.defence ;. and, regretting, those good 
old times, in, which a man might steal, a few, hundreds of. his 
fellow-creatures—and; after killing.a part of them, torture. the 
rest into muscovado: sugar, without being transported to Botany 
Bay himself, revives all the hundred times refuted. tales of the 
traffic being necessary for, the wellbeing of the Africans, the 
improvement of Africa, and the fulfilment of the divine precepts 


delivered in the Gospel. “Nor is there any symptom of derange- F- 
ment in, Mr. White’s book: it is written very, coherently—rathe 


dully indeed—and with small pretensions to reason ;. but not like 
the production of one wholly irrational—if we except the strange, 
ness of the attempt to make that pass for an act of virtue.and re, 
ligion, which the law has, without one dissentient voice, in or out 
of Parliament, pronounced to be felonious, 

Tt may seem a very idle waste of our ownand our readers’ time, 
to.enter.at.all into this publication; yet we cannot dismiss. it with- 
eut giving a few specimens of its contents. Its fit that we should 
Jet the world see what sort of topics the West) Indians now resort 
to in their defence; and. if this ‘ Gentleman’ and. his coadj 
really speak their sentiments in reviving the defence: of the slave 
felony, we. feel it necessary to expose such attempts to the indignw 
tion of the community, Experience may aah us not to be too 
hasty in despising efforts of this description. Many an error bas 
heen introduced among mankind, from a culpable. neglect in the 
friends of truth; and the interested advocates of the slave.system, 
however despicable in some respects, are far from contemptible 
as adversaries, whether we regard their great activity, or their little 
scru ness in the choice of means, 


‘ Gentleman’ is, very; candid. in explaining, the. origis 
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of his publication. It seems, that the case of Mr. Hodge, and 
the various reports and papers circulated in consequence of it, 
have ced an impression unfavourable to the West Indians ; 
and » ‘the author thinks an antidote thereto avery de- 
‘gitable thing at the present moment.’ We believe, every 
one will agree with him hereupon ;—for, by an antidote, we 
should understand, an authentic statement, proving the false- 
hood of the Parliamentary and other documents relative to this 
subject,—-proving that the West Indian planters, always ten- 
der of the lives and comforts of the unhappy beings entrusted to 
their care, had redoubled their anxiety in this respect, sincé 
the Abolition made it their interest, as well as their duty ;— 
proving that they were sensible how beneficial to them, as well 
as just and humane towards the Africans, this great measure 
had been ;—and that they, of all men, were the last to throw 
bstacles in the way of its full execution. 
It turns out, however, that this is very wide of our author’s use 
ofthe word. Theantidote which he furnishes, is disclosed in the 
t sentence of his tract ;—it is the antient, established, regular 
apical proposition, that ‘ the condition of the negroes in the 
‘West Indies is preferable to their state in their own coun- 
“ try ;—followed of course by its usual corollaries—that no sort 
ef blame can attach to those who work them like cattle, since, in 
truth, such labour is luxury and rest compared with what they 
would have been enduring at home ;—and that they who 
them over to the West Indies, somewhat against their will, 
by a kind of douce violence—or on ny them of their liberty by 
the soft arts of love as it were ;—far from meriting blame for 
dich conduct, must be regarded as the protectors atid benefac~ 
tors of the African race. Our author forgets to grapple with 
the question, whether the West Indian treatment is cruel or 
not ;—he forgets, that even if, in a moment of mental aliena- 
fion, one were to admit the condition of the negroes in Africa 
to be worse than their lot in the New World, this could be no 
earthly excuse for those who treat them with any degree of un- 
gecessary cruelty. His whole tract is made up of scraps from 
writers long since discredited, to paint the wretchedness of the 
Hegroes in their own couutry, After attempting to show that 
the whole inhabitants of Africa are certainly employed in mur- 
iv one another,—-and renewing the thousand times refuted 
of the bulk of them being slaves, (a term applicable to 
thei ix oné sense, itdeed, but not in its West Indian accept- 
)—the ‘ Gentleman” proceeds to offer a few remarks on. 
| happy state of what lie gently calls ‘ aw emigrated African; 
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meaning, by this soft phrase, a negro who has been kidnapped, 
or caught in a snare, or seized in a plundering expedition, or 
wounded, and so taken—carried from his family—hurried aboard 
a vessel loaded with his fellow-sufferers—and carried in irons 
over to the dominion of the cartwhip, in the hands of suchas Mr, 
Huggins and Mr. Hodge in the West Indies. Let us, how- 
ever, listen to the tender strains in which the happiness of this 
‘ emigrated African,’ is celebrated. 

‘ By being transplanted to & new soilanda more civilized coun- 
try, these people become more humanized, more enlightened, and 
they are enabled to distinguish between the good treatment they re- 
ceive, and the arbitrary and unrelenting mandates of the petty 
kings and princes in their own country. Better, sure, are the Af- 
ricans under the West India planters, protected as they are by the 
Colonial laws, transplanted into a new Settlement, where their in- 
dustry and talents will make them useful members of society, than 
abandoned to the cruel and rude tyranny of an uncivilized master 
in their own country, where they were accustomed to harder toil 
and less regular meals, and where they were subject to be butchered 
like a parcel of swine. It was formerly thought necessary for the 
preservation of good discipline on estates, to correct negroes for 
every fault which was committed ; different measures have since 
been adopted, of which experience fully authorises a continuance both 
from the salutary effects they have had upon the negroes, and from 
their being more congenial to the feelings of British subjects; who, 
though they have been stigmatized with the appellation of men 
dealers, have yet retained those inuate principles of humanity. and 
virtue, which induce them to seek every opportunity and occasion 
to ameliorate the situation of their dependants. Faults are now cor- 
rected and punishments inflicted by personal deprivations, accord- 
ing to the extent of the misdemeanour ; instead of being flogged, 
they are debarred their daily portion of rum, or their weekly allow- 
ance of tobacco ; and in case of the crime being of such importance 
as to require a severer punishment, they are confined on Sunday in 
the stocks, and prevented enjoying the comfort of their friends, or 
forbid from joining in the merry dance which takes place every Sa- 
turday night on the estates. Though most of the negroes are en- 
abled to purchase their freedom by making articles for several trades, 
and in keeping poultry, fowls, pigs, goats, and growing garden 
stuff, yet Bolingbroke says, the generality of them prefer decora- 
ting their persons to doing so. The proprietor lodges, feeds, clothes, 
supplies rum and tobacco, and takes the produce of nine or ten 
hours’ labour a day. Fer what British labourer pays for his labour, 
his food, his raiment, and his alehouse bill, with the sacrifice of @ 
smaller portion of his time? I shall close my transcription from 
Mr. Bolingbroke’s account of the treatment of the negroes, with 
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stating that the English planters were frequently told, that by fol- 
lowing up their mild measures, and discountenancing all severity to- 
wards the labourers, they would in a short time bring the colonies 
into a state of insurrection. Sir William Young says, “‘ the negroes 
seem under a most mild discipline,’—* and in Tobago,” he says, 
they are treated as favourite children.” p. 16—18. 

We question if the history of human controversy can pro- 
duce any thing to match this. During the whole discussion of 
the abolition question, no such assertion was ever made—no one 
ever ventured to deny that the negroes were flogged. It was re- 
served for the present day, for the age of Mr. Huggins, whose 
negroes were torn in pieces under the nose of the magistracy, at 
poon-day, in a market town, and within sight of the market 
place, without any one caring, or daring to interfere. It was 
reserved for the age of Mr. Hodge, who murdered above a hun- 
dred of his wretched slaves by the lash, before any one thought 
of calling him to account—for such times was it reserved, to pro- 
duce a broad denial of the use of flogging, and a picture of the 
condition of the negroes, more resembling that of creatures. in 
some fairy island, than even the happiest of free human. beings, 
‘Hitherto’ (proceeds our author—and the assertion is as cor- 
tect.as what we have been reading), ‘ hitherto I have studious- 
‘ly avoided touching on the subject of the slave trade ; but if 
‘Lhave been successful in showing the state of the Africans to 
‘be far better in the West indies than in their own country, a 
‘conclusion of such importance must necessarily follow, that, 
‘although my end is accomplished without it, I should hardly 
‘be justified in omitting the mention of it altogether. It is, 
‘that the slave trade, bemg the means of rescuing a large por- 
‘tion of our fellow-creatures from a most-miserable and abject 
‘state, and placing them in an infinitely better one, should be 
: uded and encouraged, instead of being stigmatized in 
‘the manner it is. Nor do I see that the merits of the case are 
‘imanywise altered, because pecuniary advantages accrue to 
‘the performers while they are thus benefiting their fellow- 
‘creatures. For few, if any of ouractions, will bear the test 
‘of. perfect disinterestedness. Some of us are urged to the per- 
‘formance of good deeds in the hope of present, others in ex- 
‘pectation of future reward.’ Then follow a number of the 

yed arguments, which we really had thought were now 
forgotten, in favour of the slave trade. We certainly shall not 
stop to expose these ; but content ourselves with observing, that 
as there 1s a more than common effrontery in advancing such 
topics at. this day, so, the author uses them in an usually 
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feeble and inconsistent manner, of which it may be a sufficiem 


men if we state, that, within the compass of two pages, he 
athe to the Africans such a bloodthirstmess, as induces them 
to murder their prisoners, rather than sell them ‘at a 

price to slave vessels lying in the road ;’ and attributes to’ the 
slave trade the ‘ saving of thousands and thousands of lives, 


by preventing ‘ the prisoners taken in war from being put to 
death.’ 


The ‘Gentleman's’ tract proceeds directly to defend the 
West Indians from the charge of cruel treatment ;—and this, 
which should, properly speaking, have been the main object of 
the work, is singularly enough condensed into about a and 
a half—of which a considerable portion is filled with « doheeit 
against two charges, certainly not very much dwelt upon by 
their opponents, that they brand the with hot irons, 
and give them very abusive epithets. e former accusation 
he disproves by the evidence of ‘ persons who have resided 
many years in the West Indies.’ The latter, he judiciously 
observes, is of no great moment; and, in this, we fancy few 
will differ with him. The charge of using the whip, however, 
is net so easily got over. Recourse must therefore be bad to a 
little assertion ; and accordingly, we are told, that the laws of 
the colonies restrict the number of lashes to forty. Now, in the 
first place, this is not true. ‘The laws of some of the islands do 
imdegd contain such a restriction, but it is not general. And, ia 
the second place, Nevis is one of those islands ; and yet the 
hutcheries of Mr. Huggins were all performed in open day, ina 
public street of the capital of Nevis, in the presence of the ma 
gistrates and clergy of the island. As facts are the fashion upon 
this question, we are willing to give a fact on our part, from time 
to time ; and we leave this fact to the reader. 

The ‘Gentleman’ then has recourse to the hackneyed to 
pic of the flogging in our army and navy,—a topic on which 
we shall presently say a few words. He closes his piece with a 
defence of the legality of slavery. Now, no one denies its le 
gality. Unfortunately it has been recognized by the laws atid 
the practice of all uations—in some shape or other by evety 
country in the world at one time ; and, in its West Indian ae- 

tation, (which we must always recollect is a thing altogether 
Gitkorent from slavery in the European, or even Asiatic sense of 
the word), by every nation having dominions in America. ‘This 
may sia ~ legality of the practice ; and no man ao 
sane , in these times, to of the s 
Nevertheless, Mr. White scale woods gv 0 Bede Werther aud 
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vindicate slavery out of the Holy Scriptures. This has been of- 

ten before, perhaps with success; but our author is 

not satisfied with showing that it is permitted,—he must prove it 

to be positively enjoined by Scripture. His proofsare such pas- 
as 
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sages as these. ‘Thy bondsmen and thy bondsmaids which 
« thou shalt have,’ &c. ‘ Of the children of the stranger thatde 
‘ sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families 
‘ that are with you, which they beget in your land, and they 
‘ shall be im your possession.’ And elsewhere, ‘ Ye shall take 
‘ them as an inheritance for your children after you, to inherit 
¢ them for a possession ; they shall be your bondsmen for ever :? 
So, that the slave traffic is enjoined by the Bible, and we are 
commanded to go to Africa, and seize and carry over negroes! 
—But, as to the treatment of them in the plantations, another 
text is: requisite—and therefore we have the 21st chapter of Exo- 
dus ‘ speaking of the treatment a slave may receive from his mate 
‘ter ;’—it says, in so many words, ‘ he zs hismoney. ‘ Thust 
(aids our author) ‘ stood the old law, which, our Savionr tells us; 
‘hie.came, nvut-to destroy, but to fulfil.” We really hope there 
igno-intention of raising a religious cry, and making the ‘church 
ee from the-abolition. ‘That great measure has indeed 
been chiefly carried through by Dissenters: like the new system 
for educating the poor—like the admirable institution for distri- 
huting the Scriptures among the ignorant of this and other coun 
tries, The Abolition Societies have wisely disclaimed all tests, 
tad opened: their doors to men of all persuasions. They have 
succeeded ;—as the friends of education and religious instruction, 
we.atthis moment successfully going on in their virtuous and ena 
lightened labours: But, after what we have recently witnessed— 
after the attempts so unremittingly made by the friends of ignor- 
ance,.and the jealous enemies of liberty of conscience—who shall 
Wenture to assure us that the pretended champions of the Esta+ 
blishment may not step forth, and, if they dare not openly, coun- 
teract the abolitionists—if they fear the just vengeance of’ al} 
mankind, should they venture to restore the slave traflic—whe 
thall; with any certainty affirm, that those ecclesiastical intriguers 
Rey not endeavour to get the management of the cause into their 
ownshands, and to scare weak men from associating in the sup- 
portiofit, with such as differ in their religious professions ! 

‘We now-come to the ‘ Gentleman's’ coadjutor, the ‘ Nar 
tive of: Jamaica; if indeed he be not the G himself in 
disguise, as the striking coincidence of their arguments inclines 
Ws torsuspect. The professed object of his pamphlet is. to. der 
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scribe the distresses of the West Indians, and the grievances un: 
der which they labour. This is indeed a pretty fruitful field; 
if we enter it honestly with our eyes open. But, instead of look. 
ing fairly at the subject, or even of pointing out those circum. 
stances to which the West Indian body in general have (we think 
quite erroneously) imputed their misfortunes, the writer, aftera 
few general remarks, and some invectives against the people 
of this country for not drinking more coffee, and against the 
Legislature for not offering rewards to such as should discover 
new methods of increasing the consumption of it, he comes to 
the chief object of his pamphlet, the abolition of the slave-trade; 
from which he apprehends the ruin of the West India islands to 
be inevitable. ‘This leads to a discussion of the slave-trade, 
exactly on the same grounds with the writer of the last-mention. 
ed tract ;—only, that he mixes his matter up with a more liberal 
abuse of Mr. Wilberforce and the other visionaries who have 
to answer for the ruin of the colonies. One charge against 
them is, the regular and established one of being theorists. In 
this capacity they do not, it seems, speak in Parliament ;—they 
chatter; and accordingly, they are afterwards termed Parlia- 
mentary magpies. Again—they do not go abroad, and witness 
the abuses they describe, but “ keep snugly at home.” Then, 
it seems, Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ if he wishes to be the great patri« 
‘arch of the rights of mankind, should have turned his eyes 
‘ upon the Eastern World, where he would behold organized 
¢ injustice, trampling on the territories of imnocent men, and 
‘ depriving them of their possessions to enrich the plunderers 
* who come among them as friends.’ So that Mr. Wilberforce 
may not feel for the oppressed in the West, because there are 
oppressions in the East also. This we take to be the amount 
of the sneer ;—argument we cannot call it: For had he applied 
himself to the East Indian abuses, their authors would have 
said, why don’t you abolish the slave-trade?—and it would be 
rather too much to ask of one man, that he should reform both 
‘the East and Western Ind’ at once. If, indeed, this distin 
guished person had ever shown himself slow to examine other 
abuses ;—if he had seemed so much absorbed in his grand work, 
as to have no feelings for any other than West Indian misery ;— 
if, while occupied himself in bringing’ the first of all our natiou- 
al enormities to light, he had either thwarted, or withheld his 
countenance from those who were engaged in the discovery and 
redress of other evils ; there might have been some ground for. 
this often repeated attack. . But this is altogether the reverse of 
the truth. No man has shown himself more ready, or more 
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zealous, Or giveni more effectual assistance to all other inquiries, 
than Mr. Wilberforce. On the very question alluded to by this 
well-informed and accurate author—the East Indian abuses—he 
has uniformly taken the side of justice and sound policy ;—he 
has stood forward as the advocate of peace ;—he has shown him- 
self the friend of reform—we mean Parliamentary reform.—And, 
what some of our readers may think of still greater importance— 
what prejudiced persons are too apt to forget—to Mr. Wilber- 
force, in a great measure, was owing that signal victory over cor- 
ruption, the downfal of Lord Melville—the first of those tri- 
umphs which the popular party has gained since the French Re- 
yolation—that triumph which, more than any other event, has 
fostered a spirit of inquiry, and kept alive whatever yet remains of 
official responsibility. 

Another topic of the same kind, dwelt upon by this author, and 
taken from the ‘ Gentleman,’ has always been a favourite with 
the West Indians, though now it has lost most of its force. We 
allude to the mode of defending the treatment of the negroes, 
by referring to our own military punishments. ‘ In Europe,’ 
says he, ‘among free men, and by a court of free men, a 
‘seaman and a soldier are sometimes sentenced to receive 
£100 to 1000 lashes; men who have fought their battles, 
‘and protected their liberty. A master, in the West Indies, 
‘cannot, without answering to the Jaws for it, nor can a ma- 
‘ gistrate, by the settled laws of the country, give or sentence 
‘a slave to receive more at ove infliction than 40 lashes. 
‘ Would not an idiot perceive on which side humanity lies? 
We must, in passing, recommend it to our author to curb his feel- 
ings a little more carefully, when touching such delicate ground ; 
otherwise he may be noticed in a certain work, under the ma- 
nagement of a far less indulgent critic than ourselves ;—we mean, 
those periodical papers published by the Attorney-General, and 
a whch the topic of military punishment, and indeed every 
thing relating to the army, form a leading article. But as to 
the charge itself ;—without stopping to expose the gross mis- 
statements on which it proceeds—without reminding the reader 
that'the law is not as above described in all the islands—and the 
practice isso in none of them ;—without taking the pains to 
show how different—how totally different from military flogging 
the use of the cartwhip is, as a stimulus to work—not as a pun- 
shment ;—we shall content ourselves with saying, that even if 

cases were the same, it could in nowise alter the matter. 
Who now defends military floggings? Does any one (except 
the public prosecutor) argue in their favour? Doves even he de- 

YOL, XIX. NO. 37, is 
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fend them, except by the argument ex officio? Is there any 
one, of feelings so hardened, as not to be horror-struck at the 
bare description of this barbarous practice? Is there any one, of 
such confined intellect, as not to perceive its gross unfitness to 
answer any of the ends of punishment? The public mind js 
made np on the question ;—there is_no difference of opinion ;~— 
the abuse is condemned ;—it cannot survive its sentence 
mouths. Among its enemies—among those who have exposed, 
aud written, and spoken it down—the Abolitionists have bones 
very active part; aud it is at this time, and under these circum 
stances, that the defenders of the West Indian cruelties come 
forward to palliate the torture of negroes, by comparing it with 
that of soldiers; and to sneer at the friends of the Abolition, a 
if they had beeu caught in the inconsistency of condemning the 
one cruelty and vindicating the other! ~ The two questions ar 
unconnected; and we do not wilfully mix them together; but, if 
called upon to view them in the same light, we have nothing 
whatever to fear from the comparison; ‘and we feel confident, 
that the friends of humanity will rise from the contemplation of 
either of these enormous outrages upon all right feeling and prin. 
ciple, with their minds more firmly determined against the contin 
uauce of the other, It will be as vain, therefore, to expect any 
favour towards the evils in the West Indian system, from an ap 
peal to the military punishments, which will continue, we trus, 
but for a short season to disgrace our army—as it would be rid- 
culous to expect those who are working the abolition of flogging, 
to change their opinion of it, by seeing it lawfully applied to th 
unhappy negroes. 

Much ‘as we may seem to have thrown away our time in ad 
verting to these topics, it is right to take warning from this be 
ing advanced, and to be on our guard against the evident de 
signs of the slave-dealers iu thus reviving them. We havew 
manner of doubt, that, in the approaching Session of Parlix 
ment they will meet us in various shapes, and that the dealer, 
under the mask of defending the planters, will continue thet 
attack of the real grievance under which they are smarting—the 
loss of their execrable traffic. Whether the author of this tract 
belongs to, or is in any way congected with this reputable 
and industrious class of the community, we know not; but 
certainly. there is a vehemence in his horror of the Abolition, 
which seems not to be wholly speculative or gratuitous, We 
cannot refrain from giving our readers a short specimen of his 
honest indignation. The terms in which it finds vent, ° indeed, 
are not of the most decorous, considering that he is attacking 
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a measure solemnly sanctioned by repeated unanimous resolu- 
tions of the legislature, and by acts of Parliament deliberately 
passed, in one instance without a single dissentient voice in ei- 
ther House. Indeed, according to the modern practice in mat- 
ters of libel, it would not be safe to apply such epithets to any 
other law or measure of Government, to any political or party 

oceeding. We should be unwilling, however, to see the Abo- 
ition defended by such means as those we are alluding to. 

* Now, the destruction to the Planters, and to the interested in ge- 
neral, of the Islands, will happen through the infamous Abolition, in 
thismanner. At the time of the Abolition, about four years ago, 
every planter must have considered himself possessing as many Ne- 

as he would ever want, or could ever procure. If one party 
sells to the other, he diminishes his to increase the purchaser’s num- 
ber. What then happens from this ? Why, the source of cultivation 
and improvement is entirely destroyed, The industrious are kept 
back, and the indolent are encouraged in their certain ruin. 

‘Much has been said concerning the increase of the Negroes, and 
that they should strengthen, yearly, the number upon the plantations. 
Isay, that it will never give much help; for the native slave Negroes 
are naturally more delicate in constitution than the imported Afri- 
cans. And again, who can answer for the ravages of disease, 
which may sweep away numbers? No European will now go out to 
the West Indies, as the principal resource to the cultivation of those 
countries is prohibited. ‘This very Abolition, which preaches hu- 
manity, destroys, in the breast of the poor slaves, the cheering hope 
and expectation of ever meeting again their nearest ties. 

* How can ever the Abolitionists atone and silence theirown con- 
sciences, for the horrid massacres which the Africans are now com- 
mitting upon one another? How must they feel, when truth tells 
them that many will have to execrate their names for being the ori- 
ginal agents of their ruin! Those who have ungenerously thrown out 
some general obloquy upon the treatment of the West Indians to their 
slaves, I pass over with contempt. Whenever men make use of ge- 
neral abuse for individual excesses, I think, it is lost time even to re- 
Member it.’ p.35—37. 

The course of this article has now brought us to the trial of 
Mr. Hodge, which we have already alluded to in a general way, 
but which is well deserving of a much more minute considera- 
tion, If any one is desirous of studying the practical effects of 

slave system, and estimating the amount of its operation on 
white men in the colonies—if he wishes to inquire into the con- 
stitution of free society there, and to ascertain whether its mem- 
bers may safely be trusted (we were going to say with the exe. 
Cution, but we shall only add) with the formation of laws re- 
een the rights of enslaved Negroes, he will do well to study 

authentic document—to read the bistory of this case, as 
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contained in the papers laid before Parliament, and the report of 
the trial published by authority. After this perusal, in which we 
venture to foretell that whatever feelings he may have will be 
tortured at each sentence, he must doa further violence to his 
ideas of probability :—he must believe (for the truth is so,) that 
the West Indians appeal to this very history in their own vindi- 
cation, and would draw from it a proof of the protection afford. 
ed to the suffering African in the sugar islands, We shall begin 
with an abstract of the affidavits on the table of the House of 
Commons, relating the circumstances which led, it is said, to 
Mr. Hodge’s trial, but which had long been known in the island 
of Tortola, before any one thought them worthy of further in- 
vestigation. In this abridgment, we can assure our readers, their 
feelings are as much as possible consulted, and many frightful and 
offensive circumstances are passed over, which appear upon the 
face of the affidavits. Notwithstanding this, we fear the picture 
is still so horrible as to require pretty strong nerves to bear it. 


«1. In January, 1806, a slave named Welcome, belonging to Mr, 
Hodge, was employed by him asa hunter to goin quest of runaway 
slaves. After hunting for four or five days, he returned home un 
successful; in consequence of which he was laid down by Hodge's 
order, and severely cart-whipped. He was immediately sent out to 
hunt a second time, and in a few days again returned unsuccessful; 
when, with his old wounds uncured, he was a second time, by 
Hodge’s order, laid down, and severely cart-whipped. Welcome wa 
immediately sent out hunting a third time; and returning in a few 
days, with the same success as before, he was again severely cart- 
whipped by Hodge’s order, and put in very heavy irons, with a pud- 
ding on each leg, and a crook round his neck ; and in the night- 
time was confined in the bilboes or stocks, He was at the same time 
allowed little or no food, and consequently became so weak, that he 
could scarcely walk. In this condition, with dreadful sores, occ 
sioned by his former whippings, he was ordered to go to a neighbour 
ing estate ; but being unable to proceed, he fell down on the road, 
and, being carried home, he was again cart-whipped, and died incon 
sequence the same night.—2. Mr. Hodge having suspected two fe 
male slaves, Margaret his cook, and Else a washer-woman, of a. de- 
sign to poison Mrs, Hodge and his children, he poured a quantity of 
boiling water down their throats; and having, after this, severely cart 
whipped them and chained them togethtér, he sent them, ina state of 
entire nakedness, to work in the field. Both these slaves languished 
for a short time in a miserable condition, and then died. On theday 
that Margaret died, one of the deponents going into the kitchen and 
observing she was stupid, asked her what was the maiter ; on which 
she pulled a handkerchief from her head, and showed two very st 
vere wounds, which, she said, Mr. Hodgehad givenher. She soonafter 
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fell on her face, and, being carried to the sick-house, died that even- 
ing. Mr. Hodge had been heard to say, that he was resolved neither 
of these women should livelong.—3. Some time before the death of 
Margaret, one of the deponents saw, in the sick-house, a child about 
ten years of age, named Tamsen, with the skin entirely off. The 
deponent asked the sick-nurse what was the matter with the child; 
but the sick-nurse refused to give an answer, and seemed afraid, lest 
her master should know that the child had been seen. On inquiry, it 
appeared, that the child had been dipped, by Hodge’s order, into 
a copper of boiling liquor.—4. In the year 1807, a slave called Tom 
Boiler, a stout, hale, hearty man, was by Hodge’s order, and in his 

resence, laid down and flogged without intermission, for at least an 

our. After this infliction, he attempted to rise, but could not. He 
was taken up and carried to the sick-house, whence he never came 
out, but died in about a week. No doctor was called to attend him, 
--5.Soon after the death of Tom Boiler, another slave named Pros- 
per, was, by Hodge’s order and in his presence, laid down, and for 
more than an hour cart-whipped without intermission. He was then 
taken up by Hodge’s order, and, with his hands tied behind his 
back, lashed to atree. Hodge then ordered the drivertouse “ close 
quarters,”—meaning by this expression a more cruel and severe 
cart-whipping than is ordinarily used, the whip in this case being 
shortened, and going all round the body, cutting every part, parti- 
cularly the stomach and belly, and making at the same time come 
paratively little noise. In this situation, Prosper was beaten till he 
fainted, his bead hanging down backwards, and was no longer able 
tobaw!. He was then carried to the sick-house, where, within @ 
fortnight, he died.—6. A slave named Jupiter, about nineteen years 
ofage, was, by Modge’s orders, severely cart-whipped, put in heavy 
irons, crook puddings, &c. and allowed little or nothing to eat. He 
was also burnt in the mouth with ahotiron. He shortly after died. 
—7. On the 27th March, 1807, a new negro slave belonging to 
Hodge was cart-whipped, in his master’s presence, in the most cruel 
manner. He died in two or three days after. When his body was 
carried out on a board to be buried, it was seen by one of the wit- 
nesses ina shockingly lacerated state.—8. A free man, named Peter, 
was hired by Hodge as a cooper, at two joes per month. This man, 
though free was repeatedly curt-whipped at close quarters, and in 
every other way, by order, and in the presence of Hodge, who also 
put chains upon him, and had him worked with the field negroes. 
Peter soon died.—In 1808, a young slave named Cuffy, was, by or- 
der of Hodge and in his presence, severely, and repeatedly cart- 
whipped, chained, &c. ‘He was cut to pieces,” and had hardly 
any black skin remaining. After a cart-whipping, which lasted up- 
wards of an hour, he was carried to the sick-house, where he died 
within a week.—10. Mr. Hodge frequently caused the children on 
his estate, about nine years of age, to be taken up by the heels, and 
dipped into tubs of water with their heads downwards, and kept 
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there till stifled, then taken out and suffered to recover and breathe, 
when they were again treated in the same manner, and so repeated- 
edly, until they have been seen to stagger and fall. On this, Mr, 
Hodge has ordered them to be taken up and suspended to a tree by 
their hands tied together, and in this situation cart-whipped for some 
time at close quarters. Among others, a mulatto child, reputed to 
be his own, named Bella, was repeatedly cart-whipped by his order ; 
aud he was also seen repeatedly to strike the child with a stick on 
the head, so as to break her head ; and also to kick her so violently 
as tosend her several fect on the ground.—-11. A slave, named Cud- 
joe, asmart active fellow, was so severely and repeatedly cart-whip- 
ped, and otherwise ill treated by Hodge, that he died. Another 
slave named Gift, who had also previously been in good health, after 
having been severely cart-whipped and chained, was again, with his 
wounds unbealed, subjected to a further severe cart-whipping, and 
died the same night. One of the deponents saw the body carried 
out for burial in a dreadful state of laceration.—12. A negro woman 
named Violet, belonging to Mr, Hodge, was confined and severely 
flogged and cut by him for the alleged crime of stealing candles, 
She died in consequence. A boy, a son of this woman, run away 
through his master’s flogging him. When brought back, he was 
put in chains, and so severely flogged, that he died. One of the de- 
ponents saw the boy a week before he died, and perceived, from his 
swelled and lacerated state, that he could not possibly recover.— 
13. A boy named Dick, whom Mr. Hodge charged with having 
stolen his geese, was very often flogged severely and in quick suc- 
cession, at close quarters and otherwise ; in consequence of which he 
died. He had also been put in chains, and had his mouth burnt 
with a hot iron.—14, One of the deponents, besides swearing to se- 
veral of the above facts, stated, that for several years during which 
the deponent resided on Mr. Hodge’s estate, Mr. H. had been guilty 
of repeated and excessive acts of cruelty towards his slaves, Ano- 
ther deponent, who had lived, at different periods, as a manager on 
the estate of Mr. Hodge, called Belle Vue, and who was also a wit- 
ness to many of the atrocities detailed above, swore, that at most of 
the numerous and severe cart-whippings inflicted by Mr. Hodge on 
his slaves, he was not actually present, Mr. Hodge generally choosing 
toinflict them without the presence of any competent witness ; but 
that, in addition to the instances at which he happened to be pre- 
sent, and which are mentioned above, there were many others where 
he saw only the effects of Hodge’s cruelty, in the lacerations, burnt 
mouths, &c. of the slaves. He was satisfied’ these cruelties were in- 
flicted by Hodge himself, as otherwise he should have heard him in- 
quire, and complain, concerning these marks of suffering in his own 
negroes. It was scarcely possible to remain in the sick-house, on 
account of the offensive smell proceeding from the corrupted wounds 
of.cart-whipped slaves, When this deponent first went to live on 
Hodge’s estate, there was upen it a fine gang of upwards 100 able 
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negroes ; but when the last wife of Hodge died, in 1808, that num- 
ber was so reduced by cruelty, and absconding in consequence of 
cruelty, that negroes enough were not to be found on the estate to 
dig her grave; and therefore, the deponent and Daniel Ross, esq. one 
of the magistrates who signed his deposition, assisted in digging it. 
He could not remember the names of all the negroes who had died 
in consequence of the cruelties of Hodge; but he knew the number 
to be great : sometimes three and four have died in the course of a 
day and night. On such occasions, no doctor was ever called in, 
He lived in all about three years with Mr. Hodge; and in that time 
he was satisfied that Hodge lost 60 negroes, at least, by the severity 
of his punishments ; and he believed that only one negro died a na- 
tural death during the same period.’ p, 14—16. 


Such was Mr. Hodge—such was his life ; and these are spe- 
cimens of the scenes which his plantation exhibited. In the 
small island and confined society of ‘Tortola, every particular 
of his conduct was well known. And yet, we are told, the prevail- 
ing idea was, that he had a ‘ comical’ way with his slaves, but, on 
the whole, was a good man! (Trial, p. 102.) No one shunned 
his society. Not a thought was ever harboured of turning him out 
of the council, in which he held his rank till the day of his arrest. 
Still less did any one entertain the romantic idea, of bringing him 
to trial for cruelty to black negroes. Such a thing would have 
been held as ridiculous in Tortola, as it would be in this coun- 
try to prosecute a man for maiming his dog. Laws it is true 
existed, by which he was liable to punishment ; but, like many 
obsolete penal statutes in this country, they were never thought 
of, and only remained on the books, to be quoted against abo- 
litionists as proofs that the West Indian jurisprudence required 
no reformation, or to be made the handle for gratifying a pri- 
vate spite, when any one happened to conceive it, and wished 
to skulk behind the forms of justice in giving it vent. At length, 
Mr. Hodge became the object of some political animosities, and 
a disposition to effect his ruin was entertained. Still, this would, 
in all probability, never have found vent; for it is an. establish- 
ed principle in the West ludies, to unite as one man against 
the negroes, and to bury all animosities in oblivion, rather than 
let the negro interests benefit by the dissensions of their oppres- 
sors. But, unluckily for Hodge, he had been cruel to white 
as well as to black men, and, being a noted duellist, was held in 
some dread by those against whom he conceived a spite. It 
happened that, in this class, there was found a person invested 
with a judicial eharacter—one who had always protected Hodge, 
and who had even frustrated attempts to bring his conduct un- 
der review. A challenge had been given, or threats amounting 
to such a defiance,—and Mr. Hodge must either be tried, or his 
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antagonist must fight him. The law was now resorted to. It 
was no longer a dead letter. Depositions were taken—Mr, 
Hodge was arrested—application was made to bring him to 
trial, for murders notoriously committed four or five years before, 
and every effort was used to obtain a conviction. We have 
earefully perused the report of the trial, and have indeed been 
struck with the irregularity which seems to prevail in the ad- 
ministration of West Indian justice—with the vile eloquence of 
the bar—the hasty and crude arguments on points of evidence 
—the total want of order and precision in the arrangement of 
the business. But ample evidence to convict was no doubt 
adduced, and evidence wholly unimpeached by the case for the 
defendant. We shall not load our pages with any specimens 
of the speeches; but shall confine our attention to a few things 
which came out accidentally in the course of the cause, and 
may serve as samples of the feelings and principles common 
among our white brethren of the islands, on matters of no higher 
concernment than negro life and rights. One juror is chal- 
lenged, because he admits that he is prejudiced against the pro- 
secution, thinking it ‘would be hurtful to the West Indiaislands, 
* and make the negroes saucy.’ (p. 21.) When the person was 
brought up by a writ of Aabeas corpus, it was asserted in open 
court, that the offence whereof he stood accused (the murder 
of his slaves) was bailable at law; nay, it was boldly stated, 
* that a negro being property, it was no greater offence in law 
* for his owner to kill him, than it would be to kill his dog,” 
(p. 99.) And though the counsel for the prosecufion stoutl 
~ deny this doctrine, the Court not only permitted it to be use 
but thought it so far deserving of notice at least, that th 

allowed a very full and elaborate answer to be made to it, with 
a variety of cases and quotations from the law books. This 
point, indeed, is most anxiously maintained by all the counsel 
for the prosecution ; and though we may, at first sight, be in- 
clined to set down, to the account of bad taste, their explana- 
tions of the criminality of murder, by reference to the history 
of Cain, David, Joab, Jezebel, Athaliah ; yet, their careful il- 
lustration of this point—their quotations of authorities, &c, 
from the decalogue, down to the Melioration act—their drawing 
the indictment with a count for statute, and another for coms 
mon law—make it abundantly manifest, that they entertained 
no small fear of being turned round by the prejudices of the 
jury on this point of their case. Were they wrong in feeling 
such apprehensions? The case, such as we have seen—hor- 
Tible beyond all ordinary crimes—proved by indisputable evi- 
dence—coming home, one should have thought, to the bosom 
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of every man, whose bosom contained a heart—was left to the 
jury; who, after deliberating an hour and a half, returned a ver- 
dict of guilty; but, by a majority of their number, recommend- 
ed this wretch to mercy !—No attention was indeed paid to this 
marvellous recommendation ; but when the time came for put- 
ting the sentence of the law in execution, Governor Elliot, who 
had been obliged to repair to Tortola in person, for the purpose 
of being ready in case of accidents, felt himself under the ne- 
cessity of calling out the militia, and proclaiming martial law, in 
order to awe the turbulent islanders into quiet, under the novel 
visitation of such punishment inflicted for the murder of a slave. 
‘ The state of irritation,’ (he adds, in his despatch,) ‘and [ may 
‘almost say of anarchy in which I have found this colony, ren- 
‘ dered the above measures indispensable for the preservation of 
‘ tranquillity, and for insuring the due execution of the fatal sen- 
‘tence of the law against the late Arthur Hodge. Indeed it is 
‘ but too probable, that, without my presence here as comman- 
‘ der-in-chief, in a conjuncture so replete with party animosity, 
‘unpleasant occurrences might have ensued.’ Such are the 
courts, the juries and the people of those islands, which jealous- 
ly assert their exclusive right to legislate for themselves, on the 
interests of the whole negro population, without giving its mem- 
bers, or their protectors, any voice whatever in their deliberations; 
and, possessing that mockery of justice, a trial of blacks by white 
juniés, white judges, and white witnesses, would extend the same 
opprobrium of British colonial policy to settlements where it is 
as fet happily unknown. 

is always painful, and it often seems ungenerous, to make 
reflections injurious to the character of whole classes or commu- 
nities of men. In treating, however, of the present question, 
noman can faithfully discharge his duty, without doing this vio- 
lence to his feelings, and exposing himself to a charge of this 
description. ‘The constitution of West Indian society,—the ha- 
bits of the whites,—the influence of slavery on their characters 
and ideas,—all the effects inevitably produced upon the social 
telations of men in those countries, by the mixed population 
which inhabit them, and the unequal rights which regulate the 
enjoyment of property, power, and personal security,—these 
lie at the foundation of every discussion. that can be raised, 
touching the internal administration of the slave colonies, In 
giving to these circumstances the consideration which they de- 
mand, we are very far from wishing to fling blame on our fel- 
low-citizens of the Islands,—still less is it our inclination to cast 
odiam on individuals. No class of men, we cheerfully admit, 
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has shown a better spirit than they have as a body, on every 
question unconnected with the negro slavery, and its necessary 
consequences ;—no class has sacrificed more largely to the inter. 
ests of the empire, which, in its turn, has so lavishly protected 
them ;—no class has produced more estimable examples of indi- 
vidual virtue surmounting the influence of local prejudices and 
impurities. But the tendency of their situation is unquestion- 
able ;—the habits ef thinking which it engenders and roots ip 
the mind, are proved, beyond all dispute, to be wholly incom. 
patible with any thing like a fair consideration of any questions 
relating to the condition of the lower orders in the colonial s0. 
ciety. Nothing can eradicate from their minds (we speak of the 
bulk of the community), the idea that the negro is an inferior 
animal ;—that his sufferings should not affect the heart like those 
of a human being ;—that his comforts, his rights, his enjoy. 
ments, may be sported with, and yet no violence be done to no. 
tions of honour, nor any sting reach the conscience. Eves 
those Creoles who are the least under the influence of such pre 
judices, have very different feelings upon the matter, from thos 
which their ancestors carried out of Europe ;—and persons, re 

iring to the colonies fora part of their lives, too generally 
ae to imitate the hard-heartedness towards this unhappy race, 
which is indigenous to the soil. Negro-slavery brings withit 
this excuse, at least, for those whom it corrupts, that it begim 
with the head, before reaching the heart ; and seldom renders the 
feelings callous, without first perverting the intellect. He who 
ill treats, or permits the oppression of his slave, under the influ 
ence of those perverse notions of his being something between 
a man and a beast, can scarcely be so much blamed, as he who, 
with his eyes open, torments a being whom he knows and feels 
be his fellow. 

This consideration, however, if it palliates, in some sort, the 
eruelties of the system with respect to their actors, should oper 
ate with a tenfold force to deter such as are happily above the 
delusions of West Indian habits, from entrusting those who le 
bour under them with the uncontrolled management of the ne 
gro population. For this they are utterly unfit. They have been 
tried with it in every shape, and in all the stages of the discus 
sion ;—they have promised, and broken their faith ;—they have 
pretended to meliorate the condition of their slaves, and the pre- 
tence has been constantly detected ;—they have passed laws for 
this purpose, and they have been clearly convicted of passing them, 
only to deceive the mother country. Affecting to be indignznt 
at her interference,—asserting, most loudly, that their disposition 
to reform themselves was as earnest as their power of doing 
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was exclusive,—insisting upon Parliament leaving the corrective 
in their hands,—what have they ever done, or even attempted ? 
In their prosperity, when produce was dear, and cultivation easy, 
—when the infernal traffic with Africa gave them an inexhaust- 
ible and unlimited supply of victims,—to what were their whole 
¢fforts directed? To the protection of that horrible traffic, and 
the unbounded speculations which it facilitated, by the whole- 
sale destruction of negro life. In the decline of their affairs, 
when, from their own trading in slaves and produce, their pro- 
fits began to fall off, and it was manifest that the diminution of 
culture, and a more temperate use of the African trade could 
alone save them,—what was their course? A continuance of 
the same traffic !—the same speculations, as far as their means 
would allow, without any respite to Africa, or any intermission 
of West Indian suffering. And even now, when at last in spite 
of their clamours, and from a well-grounded distrust of their 
pretences, the Parliament of England stepped forward, and put 
down the slave-trade ;—when, from the supply being cut off, one 
might naturally have expected a better treatment of the stock on 
hand, and, from the glut of the markets, there was reason to 
expect that some rest would have been afforded by avarice (if 
pity was out of the question) to the wretched arms from whence 
the too abundant load of those markets was wrung,—what change 
has been effected? Look at the trials of Huggins and Hodge, 
and the despatches of Mr. Elliot, to be convinced, if this sad 
tuth is not already sent home to the mind, that no improve- 
ment in the lot of the slave—no regulations for his safety even, 
much less for his comfort—can be expected from the spontane- 
ous efforts of the White oligarchy. 

What, then, it may be asked, do we propose ?—Are we for 
stirring the question of internal legislation, and for embroiling 
the mother country and the colonies in a new contest ?—With- 
out feeling the necessity of answering this question, we must 
frankly say, it carries nothing scaring or alarming to us :—on 
the contrary, we conceive, few things can be pictured more ridi- 
culous, than the notion of apprehending danger, or even embar- 
rassment, from an assertion of the right—the unquestioned and 
undeniable right of Parliament to legislate for the colonies ;—a 
nightnever yet abandoned, except in so far as regards taxation 
alone,—exercised in a variety of important particulars every day, 
and which the conduct of the Islands has rendered it absolutely 
incumbent on Parliament to exert with respect to the present 
question, if no other means can be devised of effectually reform- 
ing the abuses of the slave system, and carrying the abolition of 
the traffic into full execution. But, waving for the present this 
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question, we shall beg leave to suggest the line of conduct, by 
steady perseverance in which, we conceive it will be possible to 
effect a great deal of good, under the laws as they at present 
stand, and by the sincere exertions of the government. 

The careful selection of governors and military commanders, 
is one of the most obvious improvements, and, we lament to 
say, one of those most wanted. To hint at this subject is per. 
haps sufficient ; but we cannot avoid particularizing a certain 
most essential qualification, of a negative kind, which ought to 
be made a sine qué non im every such appointment. The per- 
sons so chosen should have no colonial property, and should 
not have power, directly or indirectly, to acquire any such in- 
terest. If possible, they should even have no colonial connex- 
ions ; and this qualification should be extended, without ex- 
ception, to every considerable officer on the West Indian esta- 
blishments. It is unfortunately the present usage (and, we ad- 
mit, not a very unnatural one), to chuse such functionaries upon 
the very contrary principles—the consequences of which are too 
manifest to require enumeration. 

A similar degree of care should be shown in the choice of per- 
sons to fill judicial and other legal situations ; nor do we perceive 
any thing in the trials and papers now before us to render this 
suggestion less necessary than the former. It would evidently be 
proper to extend to those officers also the qualification with re- 
spect to property. 

A more constant intercourse by correspondence should be 
maintained with the government at home; and others, as well 
as the chiefs of the civil and military departments, should be 
encouraged to correspond. If this branch too much increases 
the labour of the colonial office, let it be transferred to some 
other department, or let some other additional assistance be 
obtained for a short time, until the business has got into a more 
manageable shape. The strictest attention should of course be 
paid by government to investigate, instantly, every case of inat- 
tention or misconduct, and to make the most striking examples 
of persons behaving either negligently ur blameably in their of- 
ficial capacities. On the other hand, proper encouragement 
should be held out, not merely to propriety of conduct, but to 
zeal and activity displayed in the cause.of humanity, and particu- 
larly to the effectual investigation and punishment of cruelty and 
other delinquencies. 

Much might even be effected by a vigorous and zealous ad- 
ministration in the islands, watched, encouraged and support- 
ed by the government at home, towards improving the feelings 
of the colonial legislatures as they are called, and obtaining 
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from them amendments of the existing laws. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that these should be the only assemblies in which the Crown 
has no influence ; at least when some boon is craved for the cause 
of humanity and justice. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge further on the beneficial effects 
which may be expected from a firm determination on the part 
of government to act upon such principles as these. Of this we 
are quite sure, that, if some reform be not effected, either by the 
interference of the executive, or of the legislative branch of the 
government, we shall learn in the colonies, even before the lesson 
is taught us at home, that the enemies of reform are the true abet- 
tors of revolution. 


Ant. VI. Papers on Toleration. By the Reverend C. Wyvill. 
Ridgeway. 


fy ‘HIS is an excellent book, written by an excellent man ;—a 
manly statement of the absurdity of intolerance, and an ear- 
nest effort to awaken his fellow-subjects to a proper sense of the 
importance of religious liberty. 
e have never, we hope, lost any opportunity of expressing our 
sentiments in favour of toleration in general ; but as the great 


tion agitated since the commencement of our labours, has 
been that of the Catholics, we have not hitherto paid any attention 
to the state of the Protestant Dissenters, or examined the nature 
and utility of those penalties, to which they are exposed in conse- 
os of their dissent from the Established Church of England. 
order to do this effectually, we shall give a slight historical 
sketch of the penal laws to which the Protestant Dissenters 
are subjected,—specify the present state of those laws,—and 
then examine their utility for the preservation of the Established 
Church. 

The first law, by which any person was bound to receive the 
sacrament according to the rites of the Anglican Church, is that 
of the Sd of James I,c. 4. This was not mtended against Pro- 
testant Dissenters, but against Papists ; for Protestant Dissenters 
then thought it sinful to separate from the Established Church ; 
and occasional conformity always existed between the different 
reformed churches. The old Puritans, indeed, were dreadfully 
afraid of falling into the crime of schism ; and in 1587, one of 
the rules they imposed upon themselves was, that they should 
endeavour to wipe off the imputation of that crime, ‘ inasmuch 
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as the brethren communicate with the Church in word and sa- 
craments, and in all other things except their corruptions.’ The 
nonconformists in general continued to communicate (at least 
occasionally) till the year 1645, when the Presbyterian form of 
worship was established. After the Restoration, and even after 
the act of uniformity, most of the Presbyterians, and many of 
the other sects, communicated occasionally with the Episcopal 
establishment. In the very year that the Corporation Act passed, 
out of fifty-six, known Presbyterian members of Parliament, 
there were only two who had any scruples to obey the order of 
the House, and receive the communion after the manner of the 
Church of England. Occasional conformity indeed was so pre- 
valent about this time, that in 1663, the year after the Presby- 
terians were turned out by the act of uniformity, Mr. Baxter 
proposed, at a meeting of their ministers, that they should con- 
sider how far it was lawful, or their duty, to communicate with 
the parish churches in the liturgy and sacraments; and used © 
many arguments to prove, that it was lawful: And this opi- 
nion of Mr. Baxter met with no sort of opposition from his 
brethren, And at another meeting held in 1666, it was agreed, 
that communion with the Established Church was in itself law- 
ful and good. Bishop Stillingfleet, accordingly, dates the sepa- 
ration of the Dissenters from the Church, only from the time of 
the King’s declaration of indulgence, issued 1671-2 ; in conse- 
quence of which, they built meetinghouses for themselves, and 
continued ever afterwards to keep up separate congregations. The 
practice, however, of conformity continued to a considerable 
extent among the Presbyterians, as Bishop Stillingfleet tells us 
in his preface to his book on Separation, published in 1681; 
but he adds, ‘ when they were earnestly pressed by those in au- 
“ thority to join in communion, they refused it, and have been 
‘ more and more backward, ever since, till now.’ Occasional 
conformity has been upon the decline since Bishop Stillingfleet 
wrote; but there has been no period in which it has not been 
practised. 

The majority of every House of Commons throughout the 
reign of Charles the Second, had a rooted dread and hatred of 
Popery ; and although, at the beginning of the first Parliament, 
they fell in with the resentments of thé King and Church, yet 
in a few years they discovered their error, and the danger to 
which they were exposing the country. The latter part of this 
reign was therefore passed in continual disputes between the 
House of Commons and the Crown ;—the latter struggling hard 
to protect Papists from persecution, and the former pressing for 
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further severities against them. In the year 1671, Charles the 
Second, im order to secure the nonconformists, issued a procla- 
mation, suspending, by a dispensing power, all the penal laws, 
and granting to the Protestant nonconformists public places of 
worship—to Papists, freedom of religion in their own houses. 
This usurpation of power roused the drooping spirit of liberty ; 
and the common danger united Protestants of all descriptions. 
The Dissenters accepted the indulgence, but provoked the re- 
sentment of the Court, by reprobating that exercise of prero- 
tive by which it was bestowed. Charles opened the session, 
by declaring in high terms, his resolution to maintain his de- 
tion of indulgence. The unprincipled firmness of the King, 
however, gave way to the virtuous firmness of his Parliament ; 
and the indulgence was withdrawn. The Parliament, not con- 
tent with this, proceeded to incapacitate Catholics from holding 
any place of trust in the kingdom ; and, in their zeal to enforce 
that object, tacked on the present Test act to the Bill of Sup- 
plies, and by that means got it passed. 

The Test act provides, that every person who shail take any of- 
fice, civil or military, or shall receive any salary, pay, fee, or 
wages, by reason of any patent of his Majesty, or shall be ad- 
mitted into the family of his Majesty, shall receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper after the manner of the Church of 
England, within three months after their admittance into the 
said office. Any person convicted of offending against this act, 
isdisabled from ever after suing in any court,—from becoming 
guardian, executor, or administrator,—from profiting by any le- 
gacy or deed of gift, or from bearing any office within England 
or Wales,—and 1n addition to these incapacities, is to forfeit 
500/. Noncommissioned officers in the navy, petty constables, 
overseers of the poor, and such like small civil officers, are ex- 
empted from the operation of the bill,—the preamble of which 
expressly states the design of the act to be, for preventing any 
dangers which may happen from Popish recusants. 

e conciliate the affections of a people divided by religious 
distinctions, Charles the Second, immediately before his re- 
storation, had published the declaration of Breda. ‘ We do 
* declare,’ he says, ‘ a liberty to tender consciences, and that no 
‘man shall be disquieted and called in question for matters of 
‘ religion which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom ; and 
* that we shall consent to such anact of Parliament as, upon ma- 
‘ ture deliberation, shall be offered unto us for the full granting 
‘that indulgence. This declaration was made in 1660. Copies 
Were sent over to both Houses of Parliament; and it contribut- 
ed materially to gain the support and assistance of the Dissenters. 
In 1661, however, the Corporation act was passed, by which 
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it was: enacted, that ‘ no person shall ever hereafter be placed, 
‘ elected, or chosen, into any corporation, that shall not, within 
* one year next before such election, have taken the Sacrament o 

‘ the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the Church of Eng. 
‘land’ After the Corporation act, came the Act of Uniformi- 
ty, which compelled two thousand ministers, who could not 
comply with the tests it required, to quit their livings. ‘ This 
‘ bill (says Hume) reinstated the Church in the same condition 
‘in which it was before the commencement of the civil wars; 
‘ and, as the old persecuting laws of Queen Elizabeth still sub- 
‘ sisted in their full vigour, and new clauses of a like nature 
‘ were now added, all the King’s promises of toleration, and of 
‘ indulgence to tender consciences, were thereby eluded and 
‘ broken.’—Hume, vol. vii. 386. 

In this way, the Corporation and Test Acts were passed ; and, 
since their evaction, several efforts have been made for the relief 
of the Protestant Dissenters. In October 1673,a bill was brought 
in to distinguish between Protestants and Catholics, but was lost 
by prorogation of Parliament. The next year, the same bill was 
lost by the same means. ‘Two other bills of the same nature 
were lost in 1680, by the same manceuvre of the Court. Be- 
fore their adjournment, however, the Commons had passed two 
strong resolutions in favour of the Dissenters.* In 1678-9, a 
test was provided, which admitted Protestant Dissenters imto 
Parliament, but excluded Catholics. 

The high authority of King William himself, was unsuccess- 
fully employed to procure a repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts. ‘1 hope,’ said he, in his speech to Parliament in March 
1689, ‘ you are sensible there is a necessity of some law to settle 
‘ the oaths to be taken by all persons to be admitted to such 
‘places. 1 recommend it to your care, to make a speedy pro- 
‘ vision for it ; andas I doubt not but that you will sufficiently 
‘ provide against Papists, so I hope you will leave room for the 
‘ admission of all Protestants that are able and willing to serve. 
‘ This conjunction in my service will tend to the better uniting 
‘ you among yourselves, and strengthening you against your com- 
* mon adversaries.’ 


* Resolved, nem. con.— It is the opinion of this House, that the 
‘ prosecution of Protestant Dissenters is at this time grievous to the 
* subject, a weakening of the Protestant interest, an encouragement 
‘-to Popery, and dangerous to the peace ofthe kingdom.’ (Com. 
Jour. vol. 9. 704.)—Resolved, nem. con.—‘ It is the opinion of this 
* House, that the Acts of Parliament made in the reigns of Queen 
‘Anne, Elizabeth, and King James, against Popish Recusants, 
‘ought not to be extended against Protestant Dissenters.’ Com. 
Jour. vol, 9, 704. 
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Nothing, however, was done, either in that or the succeeding 
reign ; and in 1711,an act passed, requiring all persons who should 
accept of offices, not only to take the sacrament of the Lord’s 
el but to conform strictly to the worship of the Church of 
England, during all the time they held them. In 1718 this act 
was repealed. A motion was made in the House of Commons 
for the repeal of the Test Act, on the 12th of March 1735-6, 
and lost by 251 to 125. Ona similar question in 1739, the 
nimbers were 188 to 89. In 1787, the majority against the 
Dissenters was 78; in 1789, only 20; but in 1790, they were 
repulsed by a very great majority. 

But though the Dissenters have not been able to procure a di- 
rect repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, their condition 
has been extremely ameliorated (if the inconveniences which 
they complain of have not indeed been totally removed) by 
the annual Indemnity Bills, which since the year 1743, 
have constantly passed, in favour of all offences against these 
statutes. Each bill of indemnity pardons all past offences, if 
the test is taken before a certain day ; and then another indem- 
nity act succeeds, covering afresh offenders from the last men- 
tioned day : so that the original Test and Corporation Acts, the 
existence of which is considered by both sides to be of such ex- 
tfeme importance, which by one is complained of as so intoler- 
able a grievance, and by the other cherished as such an impreg- 
nable bulwark of safety, have really had no sort of operation, 
nor been once carried into effect for more than 68 years. 

From one of the greatest evils which grew out of the Corpo-° 
ration and Test Acts, the Dissenters have been relieved by the 
decision of a court of justice. They used, for a long time, 
to be nominated to corporate offices, because it was known 
they could not qualify to execute them ; and by-laws, inflicting 
penalties on those who refused to serve, were expressly made 
to enrich corporations at their expense. ‘The produce of these 
udjust exactions served, or nearly served, to build the mansion- 
house of the city of London. In 1736, it appears that no less 
a sum than 20,700/. had been raised from fives paid by persons 
to be excused serving the office of Sheriff ; and out ofthat money 
it was resolved to erect the mansion-house, the first stone of 
Which was laid in 1739. At length, this system of oppression 
was overthrown. An action was brought by the’Chamberlain 
of London against Allen Evans, esq. a Dissenter, for the penal- 
ty of 600/. for refusing to serve the office of Sheriff of the city 
of London ; but the Babs of Lords, to whose tribunal it was 
carried in the last resort, determined, unanimously, m 1767, 
that Dissenters who could not conscientiously take the Saera- 
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ment, in obedience to the test laws, were excused from servin, 
corporate offices. Upon that occasion, Lord Mansfield did 
himself the highest honour, by his defence of religious liberty ; 
evincing a hatred of oppression, a reluctance to indulge the 
bad passions of the multitude, and a zeal for the nghts of man. 
kind, which human beings generally lose, in proportion as they 
become old, rich, powerful, and famous. 

Since that period, the Dissenters have suffered.little or no 
practical oppression. A series of amnesties, for more than 60 
years, has made them quite regardless of the penalties of taking 
office. Several corporations are in their hands ; and the deci- 
sion in Evans’s case has established, that they are not punisha- 
ble for declining the perfomance of duties to which they can- 
not conscientiously submit. 

This is a short sketch of the history of the penal Jaws made 
against the Protestant Dissenters, and of the present state of 
these laws. It remains that we say something upon their ex- 
pediency. 

In the first place, we begin with a perfect admission of the 
right of the Legislature to exclude any description of men from 
civil offices, in consequence of their religious opinions—pro- 
vided they are satisfied that such anexclusion is essential to the 
general wellbeing of the community. The Government has a 
right to do any thing that is for the good of the governed ; and 
it is possible that a particular religious sect may be so notorious 
for dangerous political opinions, that their faith may be taken 
as a test, or mark, of their doctrines upon government. In the 
changes and chances of the world, Socinian doctrines may 
be firmly united to republican habits,—as dependence on the See 
of Rome may be combined with the love of despotism ; and 
then it does not seem very unreasonable, that religious creeds, 
in themselves innocent, and not the subject of punishment, 
should become so, from their accidental alliance with dangerous 
opinions upon subjects purely secular. Cases might be put, 
where it would be insanity in any government not to distinguish 
its enemies by any mark, religious, physical, or moral, that chane- 
ed to present itself. It is quite idle, then, to argue this question 
asa question of general right; and in all debates and publica- 
tions on this subject, which have fallen,into our hands, we have 
observed that manifest advantages have been gained over the Dis- 
senters, by their adopting this method of arguing the question. 
They have been completely defeated, in the mere metaphysical 
part of the dispute, and by these means occasioned a great pre- 
judice against the practical part of their case. We therefore 
give up the question of right as indefensible,—or not worth de- 
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fending : and shall argue the question merely upon grounds of 
diency. 

Admitting the right of government to punish their own sub- 
jects, it will easily be allowed, that they ought not to be punish- 
ed without reason ; that no man ought to be cast into prison, to 
be put to death, to pain, or inconvenience, unless public utility 
requires it. A government that neglected such plain and obvi- 
ous notions as these, would be universally execrated, and speedily 
destroyed, 

The love of power is natural to Man ; and great and useful 
exertions are made to obtain it. Government, too, has a right 
tosay who shall, and who shall not, possess power ; but that 
right may be justly or oppressively, wisely or foolishly exercised. 
It would be absurd and vexatious, if all the offices of the state 
were confined to persons born in the northern parts of the island, 
It would be equally absurd and capricious, if they were con- 
ferred only upon the sons of clergymen. Though the right to 
exclude is admitted, there must be a sound reason for each par- 
ticular act of exclusion: to exclude from offices, without such 
reason, is a tyrannical and foolish exercise of a right. It re- 
mains then to be seen, by what arguments the exclusion of the 
Dissenters can be justified; and whether the right possessed by 
the Legislature has, im this instance, been exercised under a 
sound discretion. 

Bishop Warburton calls the exclusion from offices a restraint, 
and not a punishment; and builds (as many have done after him) 
agreat deal of useless reasoning upon this supposed distinction. 
Be it a restraint or a punishment, or let it receive any other 
modified appellation, it is ax evil to those who are excluded ; 
and, if no sort of reason exists why the Dissenters should suf- 
fer this evil, it ought not to be inflicted. Whether such reasons 
do, or do not exist, is the question before us. 

Mere dissent from the dogmas vf the Established Church, 
without the profession of any dangerous opinions in religion or 
politics, does not appear to us to be a sufficient reason for ex- 
clusion from civil offices. The first and readiest pretext is, 
that, by such wholesome inflictions, the Dissenters will be fright- 
ened back into the pale of the Church. This, however, 
is @ pretext, which experience has long ago refuted. Man- 
kind have shown themselves invincible upon religious to- 
pics, under much greater sufferings than any which the 
Corporation and Test acts pretend to inflict upon them. 

governments of all countries have, at one time or an- 
other, made death and cruelty the punishment for heterodox 
opinions ; but, after long experience, have been compelled to 
give up the attempt as utterly hopeless. But, if men will brave 
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death and pain in the preservation of their religious liberties, it 
does seem an hopeless undertaking to attempt to reclaim them 
by privation from civil offices. There is no man of sense, we 
believe, who does not regret extremely the torrent of fanaticism 
which is setting in upon this country ; yet it would be the ex- 
treme of absurdity to attempt to arrest its progress, or to reclaim 
men to the bosom of the Church, by telling them they should ne- 
ver be mayors and aldermen if they did not give up their religious 
tenets. The Church of Ireland, in spite of test laws, amounted, 
before their repeal, only to one fourth of the population of the 
whole island. Scotland has preserved its Church without Test 
laws. France lost its commerce, manufactures and popula- 
tion, the moment they were established by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. We much doubt, if any one single convert to 
the Church has ever been made bythem. ‘They have slumbered 
for seventy years. If, at this moment, when the Church of Eng- 
land is losing ground so fast to the sectaries, they should be revi- 
ved and carried into strict execution,—is there any man so mad as 
to suppose, that such a remedy would not increase, rather than 
diminish, the evil ? 

But, though the penal laws against Protestant Dissenters may 
not be calculated to gain proselytes to the Established Church, 
they may be considered, perhaps, as useful in guarding against 
its already existing opponents, and rendering them less formi- 
dable, by depriving them of the power they would gain by the 
exercise of civil offices. It may be considered as a solid and 
necessary barrier to an Establishment, that those who cannot 
assent to its doctrines should be prevented from exercising au- 
thority over their fellow subjects. Now, if it were quite clear 
that those who differed from the Establishment wished to de- 
stroy the Establishment, there might be some justice in such a 
provision. But it is a very conceivable case, that a sect may be 
contented with the free exercise of its own worship, without 
having any desire to destroy the established religion of the coun- 
try. There is nothing in the creed of any protestant sect ex- 
isting among us, which necessarily implies such a supposition, 
or makes the destruction of any other sect any part of their 
duty. We know of no general meeting of any dissenting 
ministers, where any resolutions or opinions to that effect 
have been professed, or even hinted~at. The laws against 
Protestant Dissenters have been uniformly suspended for se- 
venty years,—which we should presume they would not have 
been, had any such practices existed; and if the opinions 
of sects are to be gathered from the opinions of a few fa- 
netical members, the Church of England must be subject- 
ed to the same rule, and be charged with plans and inten- 
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tions against the Dissenters, which every respectable church- 
man, we are convinced, would disown. To disapprove the doc- 
trines of a Church is one thing,—to wish its destruction, and 
to attempt to subvert it, is another. The Protestant Dissenters 
have, however, had an opportunity of showing how they would 
act towards Episcopalians, when the power was placed in their 
own hands. After the power of England ceased in Ame- 
rica, they have shown, in the northern and middle colo- 
nies of that country, that they have been falsely accused of ob- 
jecting to the introduction of bishops ; and, in New England, 
where the legislative bodies are almost to a man Dissenters from 
the Church of England, there is no test to prevent churchmen 
holding offices. ‘The sons of churchmen have the full benefit of 
the Universities ; and the taxes for support of public worship, 
when paid by churchmen, are given to the Episcopal ministers. 
Allthis would not have been so, if the Dissenters really enter- 
tained that violent hatred against Bishops and Episcopalians, of 
which they are suspected in this country. 

We are utterly unacquainted with any thing like an attempt 
against the safety of the Church or State, made by Protestant 
Dissenters, for this century and an half last past. ‘The Corpora- 
tion and Test acts were certainly passed for no such reason, 
At the period at which they were enacted, there was but one ge- 
neral feeling of suspicion and hatred against the Catholics. Ev- 
ery thing that was Protestant was highly popular in that Par- 
liament. At that period, it was only the most rigid Dissenters 
who made it a matter of conscience not to receive the commu- 
nion after the manner of the Church of England; and any in- 
convenience which they might suffer, was by themselves person- 
ally waved, in order to promote the great object of guarding a- 
gunst the Catholics. Alderman Sire, member for the city of 
London, and a most rigid Dissenter, declared, in the debate 
upon the Test act, that ‘ it was his wish that a most effectual 
‘security might be found against Popery, and that nothing 
- interpose till that was done. At present, they were 
‘willing to lie under the severity of the laws, rather than clog 
‘a more necessary work with their concerns.’ And, not a 
month before the ‘Test act was brought in, a bill passed the Com- 
mons, to give to the Dissenters a legal and constitutional tolera- 
ration. ‘ As the Dissenters (says Hume) had seconded the efforts 
‘of the Commons against the King’s declaration of indulgence, 
‘aad seemed resolute to accept of no toleration in an illegal 
‘manner, they had acquired great favour with the Parliament ; 
“and a project was adopted, to unite the whole Protestant in- 
‘terest against the common enemy, who now began to appear 
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‘ formidable. A bill passed the Commons for the ease and re. 
‘ lief of the Protestant Nonconformists,’ &c. &c. &c. (Hume, 
vol. vii. Svo. p. 506.) 

The arguments derived from the history of the Test laws are 
not, to be sure, of any great efficacy: they are merely adduced 
to show, that if such laws are necessary to defend the Church 
from Protestant Dissenters, such necessity is inferred from gene- 
ral reasoning, not from any actual proof of danger existing when 
such laws were enacted. ‘They were enacted most unques- 
tionably, not to guard the Church from Protestant Dissent- 
ers; but they were passed, by the assistance of Protestant Dis- 
senters, to guard the Church from the Catholics. ‘The Church 
of England requires, for its safety, that all Dissenters from its 
doctrines should be excluded from civil offices ; and yet, all those 
who elect to civil offices, may be Dissenters. A mayor or an 
alderman may be chosen by burgesses, not one of whom be- 
longs to the Church of England ; and wiy (if dissent is so dan- 
gerous to the Church) are Dissenters in Parliament? In that 
situation, where they can do the most mischief, they are left en- 
tirely undisturbed. A man may be a member of Parliament if 
he dissents—but not an alderman. It is extremely difficult to 
fix a limit to such sort of defences to any Establishment. Ifa 
Church is to weaken its opponents by depriving them of civil 
power, why not, by depriving them (as was done twenty years 
ago in Ireland) of the right of acquiring property, disposing of 
their estates by will? &e. &c. Lf an Establishment, in short, 
is to be preserved by any other means than those of paying for 
its support, and then leaving it to the effect of opinion, we are 
quite at a loss to know where these means are toend. If men 
are to be driven into the national churches by the fear of losing 
their chance of civil offices, then the fear of losing their liber- 
ty, their limbs, or their lives, would be still a more powerful 
motive ; and the spirit of ancient persecution has been unwisely 
permitted to sleep. 

We must remember, too, that when these laws were passed, 
restricting the Crown from selecting, for the greater number of 
civil offices, any but members of the Church of England, the 
King of England might legally be of any religion, and that he 
was actually a Catholic. The King of England must now not 
only be a Protestant, but a member of the Church of England. 
There is no reason, therefore, why the restriction placed upon 
the royal prerogative, of choosing, should be any longer continu- 
ed.—There is a Test law, it is indeed said, for the King ;— 
the first magistrate of the country must belong to the Establish- 
ed Church.—Why are subordinate magistrates to consider 
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themselves as aggrieved by submission to the same restraints? In 
the first place, we have very little belief in the dangers of a Dis- 
senting King. But, if the necessity of his conformity be proved, 
can the necessity of conformity in every public functionary be in- 
ferred from it? Are there no reasons which make it necessary 
fora King of England to be an Episcopalian, which fly over the 
heads of customhouse-officers and tidewaiters, and leave even 
mayors and burgesses untouched ? If it were an evil to be sub- 
mitted to for the good of the country, the example of the King 
would silence the murmurs of the suffering subject ; but many 
thousand persons, subjected to useless restraints, cannot possibly 
be consoled, by the instance of one person who submits to the 
same restraints, where they are useful and proper. 

We have already endeavoured to show, that the Corporation 
and Test acts are very badly calculated to make proselytes to 
the Church ; and if their principal use is to guard the church 
from the hostility of those who must be considered as enemies 
because they are Dissenters, then these laws are extremely ill cal- 
culated for this purpose;—/irst, because they give no real security 
against this enmity ;—and, secondly, because they do a great deal 
more than there is occasion for, by compelling Dissenters to 
worship after a method of which they disapprove. It would be 
much better, in both points of view, that a Dissenter, before he 
took office, should merely make oath that he would enter into no 
planor conspiracy for the destruction of the Church of England 
—an oath that would be more fair and rational than a test, and 
which, we are convinced, no Dissenter would object to take, 
This security, slight as it may appear, would be quite as effectual 
to the Church as the taking of the sacrament—for they are both 
religious ties of equal strength, where they are ties at all ;—and 
in many instances the taking the sacrament is no tie ;—for there 
are some very serious and honourable men among the Dissent- 
ers, who would make no scruple to take it after the manner of 
the Church of England, and yet might think themselves enti- 
tled, if opportunity offered, to deprive the Church of her pri- 
vileges. ‘The Corporation and ‘Test acts, therefore, are not 
direct or effectual safeguards against this imaginary danger, 
which this sort of oath would be, as far as any religious obliga- 
tions are binding upon mankind, But if the basis of all these 
reasonings is sound—if, in all countries where there is an esta- 
blished church, there is to be an exclusion of dissenters from 
civil and political oftices—and no man is to serve the State who 
canuot think with the Church—this is to divide the human race 
into two parts, and to make them irreconcileable enemies to each 

. The reasoning must be as good any where else as in Eng- 
land. Scotland should exclude Episcopalian Christians—Aus- 
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tria Protestant Christians—Sweden Catholic Christians—Rus, 
sia both Catholic and Protestant Christians. What a rich fund 
of animosity is here ! 

Eheu quantus equis, quantus adest viris 

Sudor ! Quanta moves funera! 

We have a very high respect for established churches, and 
think them wise institutions for preserving the purity of religion ; 
but if they are to carry with them all these fruitful principles 
of hatred and persecution, it would be better for mankind 
that they had never existed at all. The real enemies to reli- 
gious establishments are those who disfigure them with all the 
odious and unnatural apparatus of penalty and exclusion,—who 
take away from a bishop his mild paraphernalia of crosier and 
chaplain, and place a common informer at his heels, and a cat-o- 
nine-tails in his hand. 

It may, however, be very fairly doubted, whether the Church 
of England would not lose, instead of gaining any thing in the 
number of its proselytes aud the extent of its power, if these 
Corporation and Test Acts were really carried into execution, 
if men are let alone, religious fanaticism dies away,—or one 
folly chases out another. If there be no fanaticism, but onlya 
rational difference of opinion from the Established Church, this 
slight difference (if it be not assisted by disqualification or per- 
secution) would scarcely hold out against the superior fashion 
and eclat of the Established Church. But where men are told, 
that they must not be elected to offices, because they cannot be- 
lieve in this or that speculative dogma of religion, they imme- 
diately become attached to their opinions; and the question be- 
tween them and the Church becomes, not a languid question of 
reason, but a lively question of passion. Men meet together, 
and talk of their wrongs and their persecutions ; till dissent gets 
from the skin into the bone, circulates with the blood, and be- 
comes incurable. If the laws against the Dissenters were real- 
ly put into execution, the enemies of the Church would only 
be rendered more formidable, because they would be made 
more angry, and therefore more enterprising and more active. 
The mass of mankind, in this country at least, love peace, and 
Jove to follow their own occupations. If they had only to pay a 
few pounds every year, to a church 4n which they did not be- 
lieve, this would pass over tranquilly enough ; but when, im ad- 
dition to this, they were oppressed and insulted by severe dis- 
qualifications and exclusions, the vis inerti@ would be overcome ; 
and every Dissenter from the Church would be plotting against 
its existence. ‘This appears to be the precise effect which these 
laws are calculated to produce :—They contain an admirable re- 
cetpt for converting all those who cannot agree with the doctrines 
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of the Church, into the furious and implacable enemies of its ex 
‘gstence. Luckily for the Church, they are too foolish to be acted 
n. 
All that we have now said respecting the Corporation and Test 
Acts, is upon the supposition that they were enforced. But as 
an annual Indemnity bill passes to protect all offenders under 
these acts, and to prevent any punishment that may follow upon 
the trangression ; either these acts have no effect at all in pro- 
tecting the Church, and are already as if they did not exist ; or 
the good they do to the Church must be from a dread entertained 
by Dissenters, that the laws so suspended may at any period be 
enforced ; and that a punishment is always awaiting them, in 
case of misconduct. If the first of these suppositions be true, 
and these laws produce no effect at all, then we presume that 
no human being can object to their abolition. And if they are 
d to protect the Church, not by any actual privation to 
Biecnters, but by menaces of that evil, then all the argu- 
ments we have used against the punishment, apply with re- 
doubled force to the threat: For a law which punishes dissent 
from an established religion, must aid that established religion 
(if at all), either by preventing the increase of Dissenters by 
making proselytes to the Church, or by checking mischievous 
combinations for the destruction of the Church. And, if it be 
true, as we have already contended, that actual exclusion from 
civil offices will neither bring men back to the Church, nor pre- 
vent them from quitting the Church, it must also be true, that 
the mere threat of exclusion will never produce those effects ; 
and, though fewer enemies are made to the Church, and more civil 
power is granted to the Dissenters by connivance, than if it ne- 
ver were actually withheld,—still a great degree of irritation is 
excited; and the very essence of the law (which was meant to de- 
ny civil power to heterodoxy) is destroyed. 
may be some utility and meaning in keeping penal laws 
suspended over the heads of justly suspected sectaries for some 
short time. But when laws have been suspended for seventy years, 
and the Legislature has not found it necessary to let loose their 
terrors in one single instance for all that period, this does seem to 
be a probation which ought to satisfy the most vigilant and jea- 
lous Orthodoxy : and, to talk of the ruin which must ensue to 
anestablishment, from such an abolition, is really an offence 
against the common understanding of mankind. But the threat 
is an idle threat. The fact is, that it would be quite impossible to 
carry the Corporation and Test Acts into execution. ‘The inflic- 
tion would be fartoo sweeping and comprehensive to be tolerated. 
Prosecutions would lie against all Dissenters who had any concerr 
VOL, XIX, NO. 37. 21 
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panies, or in any of the Insurance companies ;—against the officers 
of many hospitals and other charitable institutions. Dissenters 
would be sometimes excluded from being vestrymen, and from ma. 
naging almshouses. They would not be permitted, in some places, 
to govern workhouses, poorhouses, and houses of industry. They 
could not be keepers of madhouses or lazarettoes; and would 
be prohibited, in most cases, from acting as commissioners of 
trustees of any sort. It was doubted by the Court of King’s Bench, 
when Lord Chief Justice Hall presided, whether the Censor 
of the College of Physicians were not obliged to take the test— 
All persons acting under royal charters are certainly obligedto 
do so. All non-commissioned officers, and the commissioned 
officers in the army, must receive the communion. _ All excise. 
men, customhouse officers, tidewaiters ; all those who hold offi- 
ces of inheritance. ‘The Postmaster-general, the Lord Chancel. 
lor, the proprietors of mail coaches, all retailers of perfumery, 
venders of quack medicines, persons letting out post horses, are 
all persons holding places of ‘rust under his Majesty, or thow 
deriving authority from him, aud must therefore all appear at 
the altar, before they enter upon their respective functions, 
Those who had licenses to sell ale were formerly compelled to 
receive the Sacrament, according to the Church of England; 


as Mr. Locke, in his Second Letter on Toleration, p. 360, in- 
forms us. No Dissenters can be governors of hospitals, assist- 
ed by act of Parliament ; nor commissioners for window-taxes, 
nor maids of honour, nor the meanest officers in corporations; 
nor could the King confer a pension, nor any other reward, upon 
the most meritorious Protestant Dissenter, who scrupled to re 
ceive the Sacrament.* 


* All Scotchmen settled in England, and holding any offices 
there (a pretty numerous band), would be subjected to the penalties 
of these laws. A member of the Church of England has full and 
free access to all the offices of Scotland ; while a member of the Church 
of Scotland is incapacitated from holding one in England. By the 
Act of Union, the two kingdoms are incorporated into one. There 
is to be one army, one navy, one parliament, and one privy council; 
and yet the members of the Scotch Church—whe are not Dissenters, 
but appertain to a church recognized and established by our laws,— 
are cut off from all enjoyment of offices in England. The different 
predicaments in which the two countries are placed, show, ludicrous 
ly enough, how little the state of any country is to be judged of from 
its laws. The Scotch are prohibited, by the severest penalties from 
bearing offices in England; and the English permitted, with the 
most generous magnanimity, to share in all the wealth and patronage 
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But the execution of these laws is impossible, not only from 
tLeir ridiculously extensive operation, but, from the enormity and 
atrocity of the punishments which they enact. He who offends 
against them is deprived of the right to sue in any court of law or 

ity. He cannot be guardian to any child, or administrator 
orexecutor to any person. He can neither take a legacy, nor 
deed of gift, nor bear any office in England, Wales, or Berwick 
upon Tweed. The pecuniary penalty for the offence is equally 
enormous.—L,. 500 would be the price to an exciseman or cor- 
poral of the army for his transgression.—No lapse of time bars 
prosecution for this class of offences. A man may be prosecuted 
to-morrow for not receiving the sacrament forty years ago. How 
isit possible to execute such laws as these? And what advan- 
tage can it be to the Church to continue a threat of enforcing 
laws which are so extravagantly and preposterously cruel, that 
every man of common sense must know they are extinguished for- 
eer? Last year Lord Sidmouth made a slight scratch in the 
epidermis of the Dissenting Church. Of the extraordinary con- 
sequences, we were all witnesses ; and yet there are persons who 
may think it possible to revive the execution of the Test Acts ! 
If there are no such extravagant persons, why may not those 
laws be repealed? And never let it be forgotten, against what 
species of men they have been enacted—against men who have 
tun greater risks, and with greater unanimity, to preserve the 


Scotland. It is curious to observe, how intrepidly the one nation 
exposes itself to danger, and how constantly the other abstains from 
advantage. A very favourite argument, in support of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, is, that their repeal would be contrary to that 
atticle of the Scotish Union, which enacts, that all acts existing at 
the period of that Union, for the establishment and preservation of 
the Church of England, its doctrines, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment, are to remain in full force for ever, It is very wrong, in 
important subjects, to leave weak arguments unanswered ; for it is 
impossible to conceive any too weak to produce an effect, in topics 
where many understandings interfere. We have to observe, there- 
fore, that it is a folly to talk of the eternity of any human laws. If 
both nations wished one of the articles of Union to be altered, it 
Ought to be altered. And as the power of altering it must exist 
somewhere, there is no other practical method of carrying such al- 
teration into effect, than by act of Parliament, as in any com- 
mon case, And next, we wish to observe, that the Corporatien and 
Test Acts have nothing to do with the establishment, doctrine, wor- 
ship, and discipline of the Church of England; and that, instead of 
contributing to the preservation of that Church, they add to the 
number, and inflame the animosity of its enemies, and therefore ren- 
der its destruction more probable. 
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free government and constitution of this country, than any o- 
ther set of men whatever. During the reign of Charles II, the 
small remains‘of liberty were chiefly preserved and cherished by 
them. ‘They resisted, with effect, the arbitrary designs of 
Charles and James Ll, when their own immediate interest 
would have led them to an unconditional submission. They 
joined cordially in the Revolution, and exposed themselves to 
the resentment of a bigoted princess and infatuated people, 
to secure the succession of the House of Hanover. In two re 
bellions, the Dissenters, without the exception of a single in- 
dividual, showed a steady attachment to the present govern 
ment ; and they have, at all times and seasons, (and when such 
praise was by no means due to the Church of England,) proved 
themselves the steady friends of that mild, moderate, and tole- 
rant race of Kings, by which we have been governed for the 
last century. 

The third monarch of that race is now declining into ex. 
treme old age, and oppressed by infirmities of mind and body, 
from which, unfortunately, there appears but little chance 
that he should ever escape. His successor, we sincerely be- 
lieve to be in his heart a friend to every species of toleration, 
and of an understanding elevated far above any feelings of reli- 
gious bigotry. It would be a great and a virtuous part in 
him, to lend his power to abolish these childish and unworthy 
remnants of English persecution, If he were steadily to pursue 
this high policy, the Church, delicately alive to the opinions of 
Royalty, would soon mitigate its opposition, and consent to 
strengthen its real interests; and the persecution which had 
been abolished, would in a few years be universally reprobated as 
cruel and unjust. In the dangers that are coming to the world, 
all the men of this empire would be loyal; and the author of 
such good would go down to posterity, not as one whom timid 
ecclesiastics could render as timid as themselves, but as a wise 
and magnanimous prince, who clearly saw the great interests 
of his people, and steadily pursued them. 


Arr. VIL. Essai Politique sur le, Royaume de la Nouvelle 
Espagne. Par dlexandre de Humboldt ; les quatre derniers 
livraisons, en 4to ; avec un Atlas Geographique et Physique, 
en folio. Paris, 1809—10—11. 


INCE the appearance of our former article on this valuable 
and instructive work, a great, and, for the present at 
least, a lamentable revolution has taken place in the countries 
which it describes. Colonies, which were at that time the 2 
bode of peace and industry, have now become the seat of vio- 
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lence and desolation. From one extremity of Spanish America 
to the other, the ancient bonds of subordination have been loos- 
ened. A civil war, attended with various success, but every 
where marked with cruelty and desolation, has divided the colon- 
jsts, and armed them for their mutual destruction. Blood has 
been shed profusely in the field, and unmercifully on the scaffold. 
Flourishing countries, that were advancing rapidly in wealth and 
civilization, have suffered alike from the assertors of their liberties, 
and from the enemies of their independence. The revolutionists 
asd the partisans of the mother country have been equally bloody 
in their vengeance, and equally regardless of justice and consis- 
tency, in exacting obedience to their decrees, 

To what causes these calamities are to be attributed, and what 
effects are likely to result from them, are questions worth our con- 
sideration. Our information, with all the pains we have taken 
to increase it, is no doubt scanty and imperfect; but the sub- 
ject merits all our attention. It is only by knowing the causes 
of these troubles, that we can judge whether there be any hope 
of appeasing them; and it is only by examining the consequences 
to which they lead, that we can know what to wish or to expect 
asto their termination. ‘That a war with her colonies must be 
ruinous to Spain, is abundantly clear; but that a voluntary se- 
paration from the mother country is best for America may not 
be equally certain. Ifa settlement could be made, which should 
relieve the colonies from oppression, redress their grievances, 
and secure them from becoming the victims either of domestic 
tyranny or of foreign usurpation, would it be any drawback from 
such an arrangement, that it extinguished the flames of civil 
war, and composed the dissensions that gave rise to it? Ifa 
peaceable accommodation, founded on principles of justice and 
moderation, could procure to the mother country the assistance 
of her colonies, in aid of her own exertions against France, 
would it not be preferable to the chance of war, uncertain in its 
issue, ruinous in its progress, and, even if successful, destruc- 
tive of its object? With.these views of the question before us, 
we shall begin with a short account of the disturbances which at 
present agitate and desolate America, and proceed afterwards to 
the more pleasing task of following Humboldt in his description 
of the wealth and prosperity of those countries before they were 
visited with that calamity. 

When the Central Junta promulgated the decrees in favour 
of the Spanish colonies, referred to in our former article,* they 
Were aware, that a spirit of disaffection existed in America, and 
was fast increasing. ‘They knew, by intercepted letters, that 
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* Vol. II. p. 91. 
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French agents were busily employed in working upon the colo. 
nists, and tempting them with offers of independence; and 
thought, by the equity and liberality of their concessions, to 
counteract these machinations of the enemy. But, uvfortunate- 
ly, they forgot, that empty declarations of abstract rights are 
not sufficient to allay discontents engendered by the sense of 
actual oppression. If there had been no alienation in the colo. 
nies, but that excited by the artifices of France, the decrees 
which they passed might have answered their purpose. But the 
colonisis sought relief from real grievances, and were not satis- 
fied with the removal of speculative wrongs. Magnificent in 
promise, but poor in performance, the decrees of the Junta 
served only to raise expectations, and to infuse distrust. The 
colonies were told, that they had the same rights with the mother 
country ; but those who addressed them in that language, treated 
them as if they had none. At no time, not even under the Prince 
of the Peace, had they ever seen justice more corrupt, peculation 
more active, authority more insolent and despotic, rapacity and 
oppression more secure from punishment, than in the interval be- 
tween the declaration of war against France, and the commence 
ment of the troubles in America.* 

it had been always one of their principal grievances, that they 
were excluded from offices of trust and emolument in their own 
country. Instead of removing this cause of discontent, the pro- 
visional governments of Spain sent out to them shoals of Eu 
ropeans, ruined in their fortunes, and balked in their prospects, 
by the convulsions of the mother country, to find a recompense 
for their losses at home in places and emoluments in America, 
which the natives thought in justice due to themselves. Even the 
cessation of hostilities brought with it new causes of discontent, 
The war with England, which had lasted, with little intermission, 
for more than twelve years, had but slightly and partially af- 
fected the commercial prosperity of the colonies, and, latterly, 
not atall. Neutrals, sailing under double licenses from Londor 
and Madrid, had carried on their commerce ; and, where li- 
censes could not be obtamed, their necessities had been amply 
relieved by a contraband trade, whieh, in time of war, the 
Spanish government had not the power,to check. The restora- 
tion of peace revived the commercial monopoly of the mother 
country in all its rigour, and nearly annihilated the trade of the 
colonies. Spain could not afford a market for their produc- 
tions, or even supply them with vessels to convey their produce 


* See debates of the Cortes on the 9th and 11th January 1811 j= 
and more especially the speeches of Lisperguer, Feliel, and Valcar 
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to Europe. Cuba, Caracas, and Buenos Ayres, which raise bul. 
ky and perishable articles, requiring a large tonnage to export 
them, and liable to spoil if not brought speedily to market, were 
the greatest sufferers by this change. Cuba, from its situation, 
could best relieve itself by contraband, the natural check of im- 

licy and injustice in matters of commerce : But even Cuba was 
loud in its complaints of restrictions; which appeared intolera- 
ble, when it became manifest that no one was benefited by them 
except the merchants of Cadiz. Buenos Ayres and Caracas made 
similar representations ; but no effect was produced by their re- 
monstrances. 

In this situation of affairs, the news arrived in America of the 
irruption of the French mto Andalusia, and of the dispersion of 
the Central Junta, loaded with the execrations and contempt of 
the people. Among the charges against that body, was the ac- 
cusation of having betrayed their country to France, and secretly 
favoured the progress of her arms. We believe the charge to 
have been most unjust ; but it cannot be denied, that the cen- 
tral government had made an unskilful use of the resources of 
the country entrusted to its hands; that it had lost the confi- 
dence of its subjects, by the want of openness and candour, as 
much as by want of vigour and success; and that it had alien- 
ated its allies by unworthy suspicions, pettifogging altercations, 
and ruinous delays. When America had first received intelli- 
gence of the war with France, the colonists had expressed the 
greatest ardour in the cause of the mother country, and had ma- 
nifested the sincerity of their zeal, by the readiness of their obe- 
dience to her provisional governments, and by the liberality of 
their contributions in her support. But when every wind from 
Europe brought tidings of defeats and disasters, with complaints 
of misconduct, and accusations of treachery, they became more 
sparing of their donations, and less disposed to give their confi- 
dence, or intrust their destinies, to those who had the adminis- 
tration of her affairs. They recollected, with jealousy and dis- 
trust, that, in most parts of America, and universally in Europe, 
the people, and not their governors, had first expressed appre- 
hensions of the designs of France, and taken up arms to oppose 
them. ‘They could not forget, that when the tirst account of 
the transactions at Bayonne, and insurrection of Seville, reach- 
ed Caracas, the governors of the colony had affected to disbe- 
lieve the intelligence, and were only compelled, by their fears of 
the populace, to declare war on France, and swear fidelity to 
Ferdinand VII. They knew also, that at Buenos Ayres, Liniers 
had forfeited the esteem and confidence of a people, so much 
and so justly beholden to him for his past services, by preach- 
ing up to them the duty of waiting for events in the Peninsula ; 
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and, as their fathers had done in the Succession War, of follow. 
ing the fortunes of the conqueror. ‘There prevailed, therefore, 
in the minds of all Spanish Americans, who were incensed with 
French aggression, or attached to the name and glory of their 
country, a general and not unnatural suspicion, that the persons 
possessed of authority among them were not deserving of their 
confidence. Creatures of Godoy, as the greater part of those in 
the service of government necessarily were, they shared in the 
odium attached to his name. Old Spaniards, as they almost 
universally were, they were suspected of being more anxious to 
maintain the connexion with the mother country, than to defend 
American Spain from foreign usurpation. 

Such was the state of the public mind at Caracas, when news 
arrived of the loss of Seville, and dissolution of the central go- 
vernment. Those who were afraid of French domination, were 
seized with fresh alarm. ‘Those who had suffered from the mo- 
nopoly and restrictive regulations of the mother country, were glad 
of the opportunity to take the redress of grievances into their owa 
hands. ‘The government, destitute of popularity, and aban- 
doned by the military, yielded to this combination, and, after 
a feeble resistance, permitted a provisional Junta to intrude in- 
to its place, and exercise its functions.* Those who secretly 
aspired to independence disguised their sentiments, and joined 
with the others in swearing fidelity to Ferdinand VII, and pro- 
fessing attachment to the mother country ; till subsequent events 
gave strength to their party, and encouraged them, first to avow, 
and afterwards to effectuate their designs. Their reserve 
and dissimulation at the commencement of the insurrection, af- 
ford, however, the strongest proof, that when Caracas first re- 
jected the authority of the Regency, the majority of its leaders 
were either sincere in their professions of adherence to the mo- 
ther country, or afraid to declare their real intentions, because 
the people were not yet prepared to enter into their schemes. 

It was not long, however, before the Regency furnished them 
with materials to exasperate the people against the mother coun- 
try, if not with grounds to justify views of complete separation 
and absolute independence. Though the Central Junta had de- 
clared, that the transatlantic possessions of Spain had equal 
rights with its European provinces, the Regency continued to 
govern them on the footing of dependent colonies. An order 
was given, that no persons should be permitted to land in Ame- 
rica, without a passport from the government at home, or from 
some of its agents abroad, as if the Americans were not fit to 
be trusted out of the pupillage in whieh they had been hitherto 
cdaicaaneinddaidemaan tatiana mscetoreaneicea ee 
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confined. Viceroys, Captains-general, Judges, and other offi- 
cers, Were sent out to them from Spain, with such powers and 
instructions as the old government had been accustomed to trans- 
mit to its servants. Many of the persons entrusted with these 
commissions were of doubtful fidelity, and some of them had 
voluntarily taken an oath of allegiance to Joseph, and actually 
received from him the same appointments in the colonies which 
they afterwards obtained from the Regency of Cadiz. But the 
transaction, which made the deepest impression on the colonies, 
was the revocation of the decree in favour of their commerce, 
The remonstrances of Cuba had at length awakened the Re- 

-from its torpor, and procured a decree,* permitting the 
colonies to trade with foreign nations in articles of their own pro- 
duction, for which they had no market at home. This decree 
was just, equitable, and necessary ; but it was contrary to the 
interests, and offensive to the prejudices of the merchants of 
Cadiz ; and, on that account, after an interval of five weeks,+ 
it was recalled, and declared to have been a forgery and impo- 
sition on the public. No inquiry, however, was made into the 
origin, nor punishment inflicted on the authors of this pious 
fraud ; and therefore no credit was given to the declaration, that 
itwas spurious, and had been published without authority, No 
one could believe, that a forgery of this nature had been com- 


mitted, with impunity, in the offices of government; or that a 

ious decree, in name of the Regency, had been suffered to 
arculate for weeks, in the place of its residence, without chal- 
lenge or contradiction. The second decree was therefore attri- 
buted to the influence of the Junta and merchants of Cadiz, 
who had extorted, from the weakness and necessities of the Re- 
gency, the denial of an act, which its members had not courage to 


Vindicate, or justice to maintain. We may judge whether, after 
conduct so mean, so dastardly and so dishonest, any man of sense 
or spirit in America could respect a government, which had acted 
apart so timid, so shuffling, and so fraudulent. 

While this impression was still fresh at Caracas, intelligence 
afrived, that all who adhered to the late revolutionary proceed- 
ings were proclaimed traitors, and that the ports of the colony 
Were declared to be in a state of blockade, till it should acknow- 
ledge the Regency at Cadiz as the true and legitimate represen- 
tation of Ferdinand VII. This measure, fruit of the imbecile 
haughtiness of the government and disappointed avarice of the 
Merchants, would have been of doubtful policy, could it have 
been followed up by powerful fleets and numerousarmies. But, 
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instead of a Duke of Alva or Duke of Parma to enforce its orders, 
the Regency sent out a lawyer to wrangle with the colonists, and 
argue them into obedience. Mr. Cortavarria, for so he was call. 
ed, fixed his residence at Puerto Rico, and from that secure sta. 
tion commenced a regular fire of tedious proclamations against 
Caracas; to which Caracas replied with the same innocent wea. 
pons ;—till at length, provoked with their obstinacy, and worst. 
ed in the argument, he fulminated against them a decree, 
confirming the blockade ordered by the Regency six months be- 
fore ;+ but with strict injunctions to his blockading squadron, 
where such could be found, not to molest English or Portuguese 
vessels upon the coast, though these were the only ships he 
could expect to meet with. A piratical war had already com 
menced, which cost the people of Caracas the loss of some fish 
ing boats and miserable coasters, but was attended with no other 
consequence ; and failed entirely in reducing the colony to sub- 
mission. 
Irritated by this petty warfare, and enraged at the contume 
lious epithets which the mother country and her partisans com 
tinued to lavish upon them, the leaders of Caracas executed at 
length a design, which they had early announced, of assembling 
a general congress of delegates from all the principal towns and 
districts which had espoused their cause. ‘This congress met at 
Caracas on the 2d of March, 1811, and began with renewing 
the oath of fidelity to Ferdinand VII, and repeating the former 
declarations of attachment to the mother country. But a differ 
ent spirit from that of the first insurgents had now arisen, and 
acquired an unhappy ascendency in the colony. A refugee from 
America, whose lifetime has been spent in stirring up enemies 
to Spain, had been permitted, by the English government, to 
yeturn to Caracas, and had there contrived to get himself elect 
ed member of congress by one of the most inconsiderable towns 
of the province. A patriotic club was got together, and 
newspaper set on foot, with the imposing title of the ‘ Patriot 
of Venezuela ;’ having for its professed object to discredit and 
destroy the system of moderation on which the leaders of the 
insurrection had hitherto proceeded. These arts were as usual 
successful. On the 5th of July, 1811, the deputies who had 
so lately renewed their oaths to Ferdinand, abjured his authority, 
declared themselves absolved from all allegiance to the Crown of 
Spain, and constituted the provinces which they represented into 
free and independent states, with the title of United Provinces of 
Venezuela. ' 


These violent changes have been followed by the conseque® 
* January 2lst, 1811, + July 31st, 1810. 
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ces.it was natural to expect from them. An antirevolutionary 
pebee sprung up, and excited alarm even within the city of 
» e adherents of the mother country have, in their 
turn, been proscribed, and punished by the same summary jus- 
tice, which, if the stronger party, they would have inflicted on 
their opponents. If the accounts we have received are correct, 
many persons have been arrested on suspicion, and thrown in- 
to prison ; some banished, and not a few put to death ; and, to 
strike greater terror into the disaffected, the heads of the suffer- 
ers have been fixed on poles at the gates of the city, as a warn- 
ing to the unwary, not to question the legitimate authority ex- 
ercised by the free and independent states of Venezuela.—Such 
ae the happy auspices under which South American regenera- 
tion has commenced, and such the benefits of a leader experi- 
qed in revolutions! Valencia, a town of the interior, not 
fardistant from Caracas, and inhabited by some of the oldest 
ad most respectable Creole families of the province, had ori- 
gually taken part with the insurgents, and sent deputies to their 
congress ; but, on the declaration of independence, it fell off from 
ther party ; on which Miranda was sent against the unhappy 
town with a body of forces ; and, by the last accounts, he has 
punished it most severely for its disobedience. Coro and Mara- 
aybo, however, still hold out; and continue, as they have done 
from the beginning of the revolution, steadfast in the interest of 
the mother country. 
4 Ahe provinces in the south and: the west have not been more 
fortunate or more pacific. On the first breaking out of the dis- 
inces at Caracas, the Viceroy of Santa Fé de Bogota gave the 
arictest orders to cut off all communication between the provinces 
ject to his jurisdiction and those occupied by the insurgents. 
the same grievances and the same fears, which had excited 
acas to rise against its government, existed in New Grenada. 
rashness and violence of the Corregidor of Socorro, who 
Made the troops under his command fire upon a mutinous, but 
Warmed populace, became the signal for insurrection. At- 
tacked by an immense multitude from the neighbouring coun- 
ty, he was besieged in a convent to which he had retired for 
protection, and starved into surrendering.* Socorro imme- 
dately appointed its junta, and sent to the Audiencia of Santa 
F6.a vindication of its proceedings. The Viceroy, finding it 
imvain to oppose the general inclinations of the people, which 
had been strongly manifested in a tumult that occurred in the 
tapital, but desirous to retain at least the semblance of autho- 
tity, yielded to their wishes, and indulged them with a junta, 
ia ia enadleaneeaiateeanmangenthtieenamiaennnntreepapiiaiaiiaininananaaenianetesagmans 
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of which, in return, he was declared president. He even suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to recognise the Regency as the legiti- 
mate representatives of Ferdinand VII. in Europe ; * but his in- 
fluence was of short duration. The massacre, at Quito, of many 
of the principal Creoles of that city, by a body of troops in the 
service of the Viceroy of Lima, excited universal detestation 
throughout America, and increased all the former jealousies and 
apprehensions entertained of the officers and servants of the mo- 
ther country. The Viceroy of Santa Fé was deprived of his au. 
thority ; and from that time, the rich and extensive kingdom of 
New Grenada has followed the example, and trod, as nearly a 
possible, in the footsteps of Caracas. In spring of the present 
year, a general congress was held at Santa Fé de Bogota, which 
abjured the provisional governments of Spain, but acknowledged 
Ferdinand VII. as the lawful King and Sovereign of Cundima- 
marca ; for such is the new appellation they have chosen for their 
country. An angry reply has appeared from Caracas, abusing 
them for adhering to Ferdinand, and declaring that Caracas will 
never submit to a kingly government, or adopt any form of civil 
policy, but one manufactured for its own use by its own represen 
tatives. How Cundinamarca has received this rebuke, has not 
yet appeared. 

The insurgents of Buenos Ayres began with an appearance 
of moderation, which, unless we are greatly misinformed, was 
very far from corresponding with the real sentiments of their 
hearts. No part of America, it must be confessed, had greater 
provocations than Buenos Ayres, or stronger inducements to 
shake off the yoke of the mother country. No where was the 
partiality of the government in favour of Europeans more ex 
clusive, or less justifiable. Vagabonds from Old Spain, with 
out education, merit or talents, were preferred in every de 
partment of the public service, to Creoles of the highest rank 
and consideration. No town of America is more commercial 
than Buenos Ayres, or depends more absolutely and directly 
on its trade. Its chief population consists of merchants ; and 
its importance is derived entirely from its situation as the staple 
of the Rio Plata with Europe. The articles which it exports 
are of a perishable nature ; and consequently every suspension 
of commerce is doubly injurious to its No place had therefore 
suffered more severely from the rigid enforcement of the mo- 
nopoly of the mother country, or from the heavy duties upon 
trade which the commissioners of the Central Junta had the 
folly to impose. Of these grievances, Buenos Ayres had made 
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loud complaints to the government of Spain; but no attention 
had been given to its remonstrances. 

In the town of Buenos Ayres the revolution was accomplish- 
ed without difficulty.* The Viceroy made no resistance to the 
people, and yielded his authority without a struggle. But in 
other parts of the viceroyalty a formidable opposition declared 
itself. Montevideo was induced, by the influence of the Spa- 
nish marine, to recognise the Regency of Cadiz.+ Cordova, an 
inland town, about 500 miles from Buenos Ayres, became the 
seat of a counter-revolution under Liniers and other adherents of 
Spain. As it was from this quarter that the greatest danger 
was to be apprehended, the leaders of the revolution despatched 
abody of forces against Cordova. Doubtful of the fidelity of 
the people, the chiefs of the counter-revolution fled at the ap- 
proach of the army of Buenos Ayres,{ and endeavoured to 
éscape across the plains of Tucuman, and reach the frontiers of 
Peru. But they were pursued and taken ;§ and, without any 
form of process, barbarously murdered. Liniers, whose hu- 
manity to the English after the recapture of Buenos Ayres, en- 
titles him to our regret, was deliberately shot through the head, 
some days after his surrender, by two of the opposite faction, 
on whom he had conferred the rank of officers for their ser- 
-Yices on that occasion. His popularity at Buenos Ayres was 
the true cause of this atrocious act. When the revolutionists 
found it impossible to gain him over to their party, they de- 
termined on his death, as the only effectual security against his 
opposition. 

After the suppression of the counter-revolutionists at Cor- 
dova, the revolutionary army proceeded towards the Andez, 
0 oppose a force which the Viceroy of Lima was making a- 
gainst them. An action took place at Suipacha,|| in which 
the insurgents were victorious; and, as the price of their vic- 
tory, they obtained possession of Potosi, and of the greater 
part of the upper provinces. But the army of Peru rallied ; 
and, in a subsequent action at Desaguadero,** the troops of 
Buenos Ayres were totally defeated and dispersed. An insur- 
rection at Arequipa, on the South Sea, is supposed to be the 
reason why the Peruvian forces have not pursued their advan- 
tage, and totally expelled them from the upper country. 

‘ Another detachment of the revolutionary army was sent into 
Paraguay to secure the Portuguese frontier, and to compel the 
indolent and unwilling inhabitants of that vast region to em- 
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brace the cause of independence. This expedition had no ene 
mies to encounter, nor difficulties to overcome, but what arose 
from the immensity of the regions they had to traverse, and from 
the passive averseness of the inhabitants to change the condition 
in which they were born. 

A more formidable opposition was established at Montevideo, 
The party of the mother country, which was predominant in 
that place, had the superiority at sea, and could therefore in- 
terrupt at pleasure the navigation of the river. But the in. 
fluence of the English kept both parties within bounds, till the 
arrival of Elio,* an-officer of the marine, who was sent out to 
the Rio Plata with the commission of viceroy of the province, 
After trying in vain to persuade the Junta of Buenos Ayres to 
recognise his authority, Elio declared war against them, at- 
tacked their ships, destroyed their commerce, and threatened 
to bombard their town, and to call in a Portuguese army from 
Rio de Janeiro to punish their rebellion. ‘The Junta, provoked 
by his hostilities, and alarmed at his secret intrigues in Buenos 
Ayres, ordered all Europeans into banishment,+ who could 
not find security for their behaviour ; and recalling their army 
from Paraguay, sent it against Montevideo. Elio, driven with 
in the walls of that fortress, had recourse to the bombardment 
of Buenos Ayres, and renewed his threats of calling in the as- 
sistance of the Portuguese. An armistice has been since con; 
cluded ; and, were Elio ofa less violent character, this suspen- 
sion of arms might possibly lead to a permanent accommoda- 
tion. 

In Chili, the authority of the mother country has been su- 
perseded by the aristocracy of the colony. The government 
has fallen, peaceably and without resistance, into the hands of 
the great Creolef amilies, who seem hitherto to have used their 
power with temper and moderation. 

Very different has been the fate of Mexico. In no part of 
Spanish America have the flames of civil discord raged with 
such destructive activity asin that kingdom. No where has so 
much blood been spilt, or such irreparable mischief committed. 
Six months ago it was calculated, that more than 60,000 per- 
sons had already perished in the contest ; and though the party 
of the mother country was then triumphant, the insurgents 
had been dispersed, but were not pacified. Numerous parties 
of guerrillas occupied the mountains and infested the high 
roads, so as to interrupt all internal commerce, and render 
the communication of one city with another insecure. Hatred 
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and discontent were as strong as ever. The rigorous punishments 
inflicted by the conqueror, though they terrified for the moment, 
increased the alienation of the vanquished. The disdainful refu- 
sal of all redress of grievances, as derogatory from the dignity of 
government, removed to a distance all hope of concord or con- 
ciliation. 

Our information concerning this war is exceedingly defective. 
The revolutionary party have published no declarations to justify 
their insurrection, or explain their views; or, if they did, their 
manifestoes have not reached Europe. It appears, however, 
from a short account of the commencement of these troubles, 
published in that excellent but much calumniated periodical 
work, the Espanol,* that the arrest and deposal of the viceroy, 
Harrigaray, in 1808, had divided the Mexicans into two parties, 
Sepoting'y inflamed against each other; and that the favour 
shown by the Central Junta to those who arrested him, had con- 
verted the opposite party into determined enemies of the mother 
country. Nor were other causes of discontent wanting. The 
same faults were committed in New Spain as in other parts of 
America. The Creoles were first buoyed up with extravagant 
expectations, and then disappointed and disgusted. Every new 
viceroy and servant of government that arrived from Europe, 
brought with him a fresh importation of jobs. The measures 
taken for the benefit of the country were dictated by ignorance, or 
suggested by prejudice and malevolence. The reverses in Spain 

the respect for the mother country, and inspired distrust 
of the wisdom or the honesty that directed her councils, 

An extensive conspiracy had been formed, which was on the 
eve of breaking out, when a violent and mistaken exercise of 
authority at Queretaro occasioned it suddenly to explode. In 
a instant, more than half the kingdom of New Spain was in 
arms. ‘The insurrection began at Dolores,+ in the province of 
Guanaxuato, in the centre of the mining country, and spread with 
incredible velocity in every direction. The ringleaders were 
chiefly priests ; but many lawyers and military officers joined with 
them; and, what was most alarming of all, some regiments of 
militia. ‘Their forces rapidly increased to armies of 30 or 40,000 
men, and more ; and, so popular was their cause, that after the 
severest defeats, they reassembled in a short time with undimi- 
nished numbers. At this critical moment, the viceroy Venegas 
arrived from Spain; and to the activity, firmness and energy, 
Which he displayed on this occasion, his country is indebted for 

preservation of Mexico. 
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The insurgents having taken by assault the populous town of 
Guanaxuato,* in which they found immense booty, advanced to 
Valladolid, where they were received} with demonstrations of 
joy ; and, gathering strength as they proceeded, they passed 
through Toluca, and entered the plain of Mexicot with an army 
of more than 40,000 men. Hidalgo, Allende, and their other 
chiefs, had great expectations from the spirit of disaffection in the 
capital ; but the prudence of Venegas discoucerted all their 
schemes. Their friends within the city were deterred from shows 
ing themselves, by the disposition which he made of his forces; 
and many were detached from their cause, by the sentence of ex. 
communication which the Archbishop, at his instigation, fulmin« 
ated against them. After waiting some hours, without daring to 
attack the troops, who remained in their entrenchments, they re- 
tired without attempting any thing ; showing upon this, as upon 
other occasions, a miserable want of enterprise and deficiency of 
military skill. After their failure in this attempt, they were pur. 
sued by a succession of disasters. The judicious movements and 
well concerted attacks of Venegas baffled all their plans, and 
drove them from one end of the kingdom to the other. After 
innumerable defeats, the chiefs of the insurrection were at length 
surprised at Saltillo,§ in endeavouring to make their escape into 
the internal provinces. Still, however, the country was not 
pacified. A month after the affair of Saltillo, a body of 12,000 
insurgents were in arms in the neighbourhood of Queretaro, and 
were then defeated.|| Such, indeed, is the scantiness of our in 
formation with regard to this war, that it is only from the official 
accounts of victories, that we know of the progress or continuance 
of the insurrection. 

The praise which Venegas has justly merited for his pru- 
dence and steadiness, in circumstances of great difficulty and 
alarm, we are concerned to add he has, in our opinion, for- 
feited, by the cruelty and severity of his punishments against 
the insurgents. In some places, we are told, he has decimated 
the inhabitants ; and where he has spared the lives of his Indian 
prisoners, we have heard, that he has impressed upon them 
what they consider an indelible mark of ignominy, by depriv- 
ing them of their ears. It is alleged, on the other side, that 
the insurgents had been equally cruel ;“and that, in many places, 
they had spared no European who fell into their hands. 
The charge of inhumanity is probably true on both sides. Civil 
wars are proverbially savage; and we have only to look back 
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tothe situation of Ireland some few years ago, to be convinced 
how much they are aggravated, where the question lies between 
the native-born inhabitants of a country, and those who claim 
a right from conquest, to hold them in subjection. The mu- 
tual hatred of Creole and European, has been nowhere so 
strongly exemplified as in the insurrection of Mexico; and the 
consequence of their fury has been, the ruin and desolation of 
the country. Plantations have been wantonly laid waste, houses 
plundered and burned, and the works of the mines ruined and 
destroyed. No class, indeed, of the community has suffered so se- 
verely from the war, as the proprietors of the mines. The insur- 
rection broke out in the mining districts ; and the two principal 
cities of the miners, Guanaxuato and Zacatecas, were for a 
long time in the hands of the rebels. But, whether they have 
been greatest sufferers, from the blind and inconsiderate fury 
ofthe insurgents, or from the fierce and unrelenting vengeance 
ofthe conqueror, it would be difficult to determine. We un- 
derstand, that the mines are not only abandoned for the pre- 
gent, but, from the destruction of the miners, and ruin of the 
works, that it will be no easy matter to restore them to their 
former activity. In the mean time, what sums the government 
could spare, have been applied to the restoration of this import- 
ant branch of national industry. 

‘After this historical review, which we have endeavoured to 
make as concise as possible, consistent with our object of point- 
ing out the nature, extent and causes of the present troubles in 
America, we shall, in a few words, state our reasons for thinking, 
that it is not for the interest of the Spanish colonies to declare 
themselves independent, or to separate entirely from the mother 
country, unless compelled to it by the unreasonable obstinacy of 
the government of Cadiz, or by the complete conquest of Spain 
by the arms of France. 

In the first place, it is clear, that independence of the mother 
country is not to be attained at present by the colonies, without 
acivil war and all its consequences—such as the devastation and 
destruction of the country, the interruption of all peaceful in- 
dustry, divisions and animosities among the inhabitants, milita- 
ry tyranny and usurpation, or, what is worse, subservieucy to 
some foreign power, not less rapacious than Spain, and more jea- 
lous of her dependencies. The numbers of Europeans in Ame- 
tica, who would resist so great a revolution, unless forced upon 
them by necessity; the power which they possess; the union 
that subsists among them ; the influence they derive from pro- 
perty, from intermarriages and other connexions with Creole 
families ; their activity and habits of business ; the respect in 
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which they are held by the inferior casts, and by the Creoles 
themselves ; and even the ideas of their own superiority, ig 
which they have been accustomed to indulge; render them, 
though the smaller party, a formidable body, which ought 
not in prudence to be exasperated. Oppression may be so gall. 
ing, and grievances so intolerable, as to overcome all these com 
siderations ; but an empty name is not worth the purchasing with 
present war and future discord. 

In the second place, the sudden change from dependent colo. 
nies to sovereign states, is a transition too great and too abrupt 
to be unattended with danger. The Spanish colonies have ne 
ver been entrusted with any part of their internal administra 
tion ; and are therefore quite unpractised in the government of 
their affairs. A nation may be compelled by circumstances to 
pass at once from the custody of a master, to the free and abso 
jute direction of its own concerns. But there will be less hazard 
in the change, if the steps that lead to it are gradual. Freedom, 
to be well enjoyed, must not be seized upon immaturely. ‘The 
way to profit of copjunctures favourable to liberty, is not to 
do all that is possible at the moment, but to attempt no mor 
than the necessities of the time require, and the state of publi¢ 
opinion warrants. 

Lastly, the character and composition of society in America 
greatly increase the difliculty and augment the danger of a tho 
rough revolution in its government. ‘The property of the coum 
try is chiefly in the hands of Creoles and Europeans ; while the 
majority of the population consists of Indians, Mulatioes, and 
Mestizoes. ‘These casts are not more distinguished from one 
another by differences of physical constitution and appearance, 
than alievated by sentiments of mutual prejudice and aversion. 
The Court of Madrid with that narrow policy which so long 
distinguished it, sought to preserve, rather than to extinguish, 
these differences ; and with regret we observe, in the late pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes, a disposition in some of its members to 
perpetuate them.* But, supposing the contrary system adopt- 
ed, and.the most effectual means employed for eradicating every 
cause of antipathy and discontent from the colonies, it must be 
a work of time to consolidate such mixed and discordant mate- 
rials as compose the present population of America. In the 
mean while, will. the pride of the Creole admit the Indian and 
Mulatto to a realequality with himself? Will the hatred and 


* See the speech of Quintana, and the proposition of Arguelles, 
on the representation of the colonies in Cortes, 
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jealousy of the inferior casts suffer the political power of thé 
state to become the exclusive patrimony of the Whites? On 
what foundations shall we raise the new political structures that 
are to adorn America? If property is made the sole basis of 
litical power, how will the subordinate casts be reconciled to 
asystem which will leave them, naked and unprotected at the 
mercy of their old taskmasters and oppressors’ If population 
ispreferred, and mere numbers regulate the government, what 
security against the gross ignorance and blind fury of an uneduca- 
ted multitude, invested with the whole political power of the 
state? So far from wishing to see America totally independent 
of the mother country, we are convinced that nothing is so es- 
sential to her welfare, as an authority respected by her inhabit- 
ants, because it does not emanate directly from themselves. 
The dangers of discord and division, arising from the mixed 
ation of America, are greatly aggravated by the discus- 
sous in which the revolutionists have imprudently indulged, in 
fapport and vindication of their independence. Will it be be- 
leved, that among the charges against the mother country 
by Caracas, her advocates have urged the excesses committed 
the Weltzers in the 16th century? If such old accounts 
are still open, what a reckoning have the Creoles to settle with 
the posterity of Atahualpa and Guatimozin? The revolution- 
ists justify their resistance to the mother couutry, by appealing 
to the natural right of freemen to chuse their government, 
We shall not enter into a discussion with them about the limits 
or application of that principle, but merely ask them, whether, 
alter msisting on such arguments, they mean to accommodate 
their practice to their theory. If they should have recourse to 
attifice or chicane for the purpose of excluding their sable or 
r-coloured brethren from an equal participation of poli- 
ical power, do they suppose that, fresh from these lessons of 
Ratural right, the degraded casts will submit quietly to the dis- 
frmchisement? And, superior as these are in numerical popu- 
lation, if admitted to a political equality with the whites, will 
they not in effect be their masters? That the practice and. 
theory of the revolutionists may be found at variance, when 
they come to settle their governments, is a supposition not al- 
together gratuitous, but probable from many parts of their con- 
Principles urged with the greatest confidence against the 
mother country, appear to them to have lost their virtue, when 
irected against themselves. ‘The first Junta of Buenos Ayres 
exclaimed against the Regency of Cadiz as an illegitimate and 
usurped authority, but endeavoured by trick and delay to pro- 
long its: own dominion over the distant towns of the Rio Plata. 
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If the principles of natural right make. it lawful for the people 
of ‘Caracas to separate from Spain, why have not the people of 
Valencia an equal right to separate from Caracas? What right 
has Caracas to form a constitution for herself, that does not 
equally belong to Coro and Maracaybo? Such, however, is 
the inconsistency of human conduct, that the leaders of Cara. 
cas who plead their natural rights against Spain, have punished 
the Valenciaas as rebels, and are collecting and equipping ar. 
mies to reduce Coro and Maracaybo to subscribe to their conte. 
deration. 

The eager friends of American independence will accuse us of 
partiality to the mother country in these remarks. We fear the 
politicians of Cadiz will be still more offended with us for the ob- 
servations that are to follow. 

Anxiously, then, as we desire that the connexion between Spain 
and her American dominions should not be dissolved, while Spain 
maintains her struggle for independence, we are so thoroughly 
convinced, that America is entitled to a full and complete redres 
of her grievances, that if the mother country obstinately refuses 
to comply with her just petitions, we think the colonists ought to 
persevere in their insurrection, and obtain by force that redress for 
the past, and security for the future, which pride and avarice with 
hold from them. That independence will be the natural resultof 
such a conflict, if successful on the part of the colonists, we too 
plainly see ; and it is for that reason we entreat those who have 
authority in Spain, while it is yet time, to stop the progress of 
war, by just concessions to their subjects. 

These concessions, however, if they are meant to be a suitable 
offering to America, must neither be few nor inconsiderable. In 
the first place, her government must be placed in such hands, 
that whatever may be the fate of Spain, the independence of 
America will be secure. The majority of persons in the service 
of the state, in the army, in the law, in the church, in the col- 
lection of revenue and other subordinate departments of go 
vernment, must be native Americans, or Europeans long set 
tled in the country, who have an interest in its safety and we- 
fare equal to that of its native inhabitants. In the second 
place, the commerce of America must be free. The Amer 
cans must have a right to trade directly with all countries 
in amity with the crown of Spain, paying such duties as 
their own provincial assemblies, and not the Cortes at Cadiz, 
shall impose. Protecting duties may be necessary in some 
parts of America for her own manufactures; but these will 
vary in their nature and amount, according to the circum- 
stance of the different provinces, of which none can judge 
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so'well as their local legislatures. It moves our indignation 
to hear the hypocritical lamentations of the merchants of 
Cadiz over the ruined mansfactures of America,—compassion 
for whom, they would persuade us, is their chief reason for with- 
holding freedom of trade from the colonies. We hardly dare 
ask ourselves, whether these are the same persons who used to 

ure orders from Madrid to root out the vines and buru the 

ms of America, lest they should interfere with the lucrative 
commerce of the mother country. In the third place, the 
malversations and corruptions of the courts of law, and the 
abuses and excesses of the executive branches of administra- 
tion, must be corrected and punished in America, by tribunals 
independent of the Crown. In the fourth place, America must 
impose her own taxes ; grant and appropriate her own revenue ; 
receive an account of its expenditure from the servants of the 
Crown ; and increase or diminish its amount at the discretion of 
her representatives. 

To carry this system of conciliation into effect, there must be 
provincial legislatures in America, invested with the sole power 
of imposing taxes; and, with the consent of the Crown, of 
making laws. ‘These assemblies will be chosen by the people, 
but summoned by the King. Annual taxes and an annual 
meeting bill will secure their regular convocation. A represen- 
tation, founded on property, will not exclude the inferior casts 
from political power and consideration, and yet leave, in fact, 
to the whites, where it can best be lodged, a preponderance in 
the Legislature ; while the authority and influence of the Crown 
will secure to the Indians and Mulattoes, a protection and de- 
fence against oppression. The visionary and impracticable 
scheme of representing America in the Cortes of Spain must be 
abandoned, and with it all pretensions to legislative authority, 
in the mother country, over her colonies. ‘The Crown will, in 
that case, be the sole bond of political union between Spain and 
America ; and in return for so many sacrifices from the mother 
country,—America must consent, that, till the exercise of the 
royal authority shall be restored in the person of the monarch, 
the executive power established in the peninsula shall be recog- 
nised in the colonies. The connexion of Spain with America 
will be the same with that of Great Britain and Ireland, before 
the Union,—supposing a law to have been passed in Ireland, 
a8 was once proposed, that whoever was Regent of Great-Bri- 
tain should, ipso facto, be Regent of Ireland. Such a con- 
nexion is, perhaps, not the most desirable form of government 
for either party ; but, in the present circumstances of both, it is 
preferable to a complete separation and civil war. Let the ex- 
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periment be tried in Mexico, Peru and Goatemala, where the 
mother country still retains her authority, though it rests on 
slippery and precarious foundations. Let the same conditions 
be offered to the insurgent provinces ; and if they refuse such 
reasonable terms of accommodation, let war be made upon them; 
but, in the mean time, let Spain reserve her troops in Gallicia 
for a different enemy. ‘To pursue the subject farther would be 
to abuse the patience of our readers. We shall therefore proceed, 
without more delay, to the analysis of Mr. Humboldt’s work. 

Of the three first books, we have given an account in a for 
mer Number. The fourth is dedicated to the Agriculture of 
New Spain, and to its Mines. 

The backwardness of agriculture in Spanish America has 
been usually attributed to its mines of gold and silver. This 
error Mr. Humboldt successfully refutes. He admits, that mn 
some districts, as in Choco and other parts of New Grenada, 
the people leave their fields uncultivated, while they mispend 
their time in searching for gold dust in the beds of rivers. It 
is also true, that in Cuba, Caracas, and Goatemala, where there 
are no mines, many highly cultivated tracts of country are to be 
found. But, on the other hand, the agriculture of Peru is wot 
inferior to that of Cumana or Guayana; and, in Mexico, the 
best cultivated district is the territory extending from Salamanca 
to Guanaxuato and Leon, in the midst of the most productive 
mines of the world. So far from mining being prejudicial to 
agriculture, no sooner is a mine discovered and wrought, than 
cultivation is seen in its neighbourhood. ‘Towns and villages are 
built. Provisions are wanted for the workmen, and subsistence 
for the cattle employed in the mine. Whatever the surround 
ing country can be made to produce, is raised from it in abu~ 
dance. A flourishing agriculture is established, which not um 
frequently survives the prosperity of the mines, to which it was 
indebted for its origin. The husbandman remains and culti- 
vates his fields, after the miner, who had at first set him te 
work, is gone to another district, in search of a more abun 
dant or less exhausted vein. The Indians, in particular, who 
prefer a mountainous situation to living in the plains, seldom 
quit the farms they have established, though the mines are ® 
bandoned, which were, perhaps, their,.original inducement for 
settling there. Indian villages and farms are continually found 
in the valleys, and amidst the precipices of the highest moun- 
tains. In the same manner, the agriculture of Lombardy and 
Flanders continues to flourish, though the manufacturing indus 
try of these countries has been long extinguished. 

in his account of the agriculture of New Spain, Mr. Hua 
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poldt enters into many curious and interesting details concern- 
ing the origin, natural history, and cultivation of the different 
vegetable productions of that kingdom, in which our limits will 
not permit us to follow him. We shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to a few extracts from this part of his work. 

Of all the vegetable productions cultivated for the use of man, 
there is none which affords so much food from the same quan- 
tityof land, as the Plantain or Bananatree. A field of 100 
square metres in plantain trees affords 4000 lib. weight of food ; 
—the same field in wheat will produce about 30 lib.—and in 
potatoes 90 lib. The quantity of food from the plantain 
tree is, therefore, to the quantity of food from wheat as 133 to 
1;—and to the quantity from potatoes as 44to 1. The quanti- 
ties of nourishent it must be owned, are not proportioued to 
the weights ; for the fruit of the plantain tree contains a greater 
portion of mucilaginous juice than the seeds of the Cerealia. 
An arpent, covered with plantain trees, will maintain 50 per- 
sons;—the same quantity of ground sown with wheat will not 

ipport two individuals. The plantain tree does not thrive 
een the medium temperature is below 24° (Centign. Therm. 
o75°.2 F.) but there are 50,000 square leagues of the Mexican 
territory in that situation. The fruit of the plantain tree is fari- 
naceous, but contains a small portion of vegetable gluten, and a 
great quantity of saccharine matter. Mr. Humboldt remarks, 
that, in all tropical countries, saccharine matter is considered to 
be eminently nutritious. 

The same couutry that affords the plantain tree, produces the 
Cassava root. The farina of the cassava root, called manioc, is 
made into bread ; which the natives, to distinguish it from the 
bread of maize, call pan de tierra caliente. ‘The flour of ma- 
nio¢ has this inestimable advantage, that when dried and toast- 
ed, itis secure from the depredations of worms and other in- 
tects, It contains, besides farinaceous fecula, a saccharine mat- 
ter, and a viscous substance resembling caoutchouc. The cas- 
tava root is not cultivated in New Spain at a greater height than 
900 or 800 metres above the level of the sea, Its poisonous | 
juice becomes harmless by boiling, and separating the scum that 
mises to the top ; and is then used by the natives for seasoning 
their food. The original inhabitants of Haité, after the con- 
quest of their country by the Spaniards, used to poison them- 
telves with this juice, and for that purpose assembled in parties 

or more to take it together. 
, Maize is the chief food of the inhabitants of New Spain. It 
ls cultivated, from the coast, to the height of 2800 metres above 
the'séa. In very fertile lands, and in very good years, it gives 
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a return of 800 for 1;—but the average return for the intra-tro- 
pical part of the country isnot more than 150 for 1;—and in 
New California, it is from 70 to 80. In very hot and moist dis- 
tricts, two or three crops are obtained in the year ;—but, in most 
parts of the country, only one is taken. No crop is more un« 
certain than maize ; and as it is seldom equally good in every part 
of the kingdom, the transport of maize comes to be the principal) 
branch of internal commerce. A general failure of the crop 
is followed by scarcity, or even famine. Its price varies from 
2} livres to 25 livres the fanega ;* and when it exceeds 10 livres 
for a length of time, the common people are forced to use other 
and less wholesome nourishment. ‘The annual produce of New 
Spain in maize is estimated at 17 millions of fanegas annually, 
It may be preserved for three years at Mexico ; and in colder 
climates for six years or seven. The Indians prepare a fer 
mented liquor from maize ; and, before the arrival of the Spa 
niards, they extracted sugar from its stalks, 

It appears that a species of wheat and species. of barley 
were cultivated in Chili before the arrival of the Spaniards ;— 
but none of the Cerealia of the old continent were known ia 
America when it was first discovered. The Cerealia are not 
cultivated in the intra-tropical part of Mexico at a lower elev 
tion than S00 or 900 metres above the level of the sea, andi 
very small quantity at a less height than 1200 or 1300.—At's 
greater elevation than 3500 or 4000 metres, neither wheat nor 
rye come to maturity, though the medium temperature of these 
regions is higher than in parts of Siberia and Norway, wher 
both plants are cultivated with success. But then, the heat in 
the latter countries is very great for a month or six weeks in the 
middle of summer; while, in the former, the thermometer never 
rises for a whole day above 10° or 12° (50° or 52°.6 F.) The 
Mexican wheat is of excellent quality; and the medium retum 
throughout the kingdom is from 22 to 25 for 1. In some places 
it gives from 30 to 40 for 1 ;—and, in New California, only If 
or 18. Much wheat is exported from Vera Cruz to Cubal 
Barley and rye thrive very well in New Spain ;—oats are: very 
little cultivated. ‘The potatoe is a great object of culture in the 
high and cold parts of the country. Rice is but little attended 
to, though well adapted for the marshy lands on the coast. 

The Spanish government has always discouraged in its colo 
nies the cultivation of the vine, the olive, the mulberry tree, and 
the plants producing hemp and flax. While Humboldt was if 
New Spain, an order came from Madrid to grub up all the stocks 


* The Spanish fanega is equal to 1.52, or about 12 English busbels. 
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of vines in the northern part of the kingdom, where they had 
been cultivated with so much success as to give alarm to the mer- 
chants of Cadiz, by the diminished consumption of wine from 
the mother country. ‘There is but one olive plantation in New 
ain, aud that belongs to the Archbishop of Mexico. To- 
bacco is another branch of culture, which has been in a great 
measure sacrificed to political considerations. Since 1764, when 
the royal monopoly was established, no tobacco can be planted, 
except in particular districts, and none can be sold, except to the 
King’s officers. Parties of soldiers are employed to go about the 
country in search of tobacco fields ; and where they find one on 
forbidden ground, they impose a fine on the owner, and direct 
the plantation to be destroyed. This odious and vexatious mo- 
nopoly produces to the King of Spain, in Mexico alone, a clear 
revenue of more than 90 millions of livres annually, 
In one of our former Numbers,* an account was given of 
the Pita, or American aloe, and of the Pulque, or fermented li- 
prepared from its sap. Pulque is the favourite drink of all 
nations that speak the Aztetic tongue. It tastes like cider, 
buthas an offensive smell of meat in a state of putrefaction. 
The ardent spirit distilled from it is strictly prohibited by law, 
lest it should interfere with the sale of Spanish brandy ; but 
great quantities of it are clandestinely made. ‘The pita also fur- 
nishes thread ; and the ancient Mexicans prepared from it a sort 
ofpaper. Next to the maize and potatoe, Mr. Humboldt con- 
siders it the most useful production bestowed by nature on the 
mountainous countries of America, situated within the tropics. 
Of sugar, Vera Cruz exports annually more than half a mil- 
lion of arrobas ;+ and Mr Humboldt estimates the consump- 
tion of that article in New Spain at more than twice as much. 
Cuba, as he informs us, exported in 1803, 2,576,000 arrobas 
of sugar, and used for her internal consumption 440,000 more. 
We have seen a statement of the export of sugar from the 
Havana, from 1801 to 1810 inclusive, by which it appears, 
that the average for the last ten years has been 2,850,000 arro- 
bas, or about 644,000 cwt. a year. Cotton, indigo, coffee 
ad cocoa, are not cultivated to any extent in New Spain; 
though the Mexicans, like all other Spaniards, are great con- 
sumers of chocolate. Mr. Humboldt was at pains to ascer- 
tain the quantity of cocoa exported annually from the Spanish 
settlements ; and, taking the average of four years, from 1799 to 
1808, he found it as follows :—From Venezuela and Mara- 


* No. 31. Art. 10. 
t The Arroba is equal to 25,3475 lib. avoirdupois. 
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caybo, 145,000 fanegas; from Cumana, 18,000; from Ney 
Barcelona, 5000; and from Guayaquil, 60,000 ; total, 228,000; 
But in this calculation he omits the cocoa of Goatemala, which 
is the most esteemed of all. The whole of the Vanilla consumed 
in Europe, comes from the provinces of Oaxaca and Vera Cry 
in New Spain. Mr. Humboldt gives a minute account of the 
cultivation of this plant, which had not been formerly described, 
Great care and nicety are required in drying it, ‘The demand for 
it is less than we should have expected. ‘The quantity annually 
prepared for use, does not much exceed 900,000 pods, the 
lue of which, at Vera Cruz, is from 30,000 to 40,000 dollars, 
Cochineal is another article of commerce, which till lately wa 
the sole production of New-Spain. According to Mr. Hum 
boldt’s information, the province of Oaxaca furnishes, annually, 
32,000 arrobas of cochineal, which, at seventy-five dollars, ar 
worth 2,400,000 dollars. 

The whole of the annual produce of the agriculture of Nev 
Spain, is valued by Mr. Humboldt at twenty-nine millions of do} 
lars ; and as this calculation is founded on accurate returns of the 
amount of the tithes ; and has been revised and corrected by a vey 
intelligent body, the municipality of Valladolid, it may be con, 
sidered as a near approximation to the truth. The value of th 
precious metals, annually extracted from the mines of the sam 
kingdom, may be estimated at about twenty-two millions of dob 
lars ; and consequently, the wealth which New Spain derive 
from agriculture, exceeds the wealth which it derives from the 
extraction of the precious metals in the proportion of 29 to 22, a 
nearly in that of 4 to 3. 

The obstacles to the improvement of Agriculture, are party 
derived from nature, and partly from positive institution. Of 
the first class, the principal is the excessive dryness of the el 
mate, and want of moisture in the ground. This evil has bee 
increased since the arrival of the Spaniards, who have eit 
down the forests in the interior of the country, and have there 
by exposed the soil to the stronger action of the rays ef the sun, 
which in that attenuated atmosphere, possesses an extraordinary 
power of evaporation, as Mr. Humboldt ascertained by expen 
mevts. The dry season, on the table land of Mexico, lasts 
from the beginmmg of October tovthe end of May, without 
any ivterruption from showers. ‘Towards the end of that pe 
riod the verdure of the fields disappears, and the crops, particu 
larly those of wheat, begin to suffer; and if the rains are de 
layed much beyond their usual time, nothing can save them but 
artificial irrigation, where that is practicable. Plantations of 
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trees, and a general system of irrigation, are the remedies for 
this evil. 

The obstacles from positive institution, are chiefly the vast 
accumulations of landed property in the hands of a few persons, 
held under all the strictness of Spanish entails, and the exten- 
sive tracts of country possessed in common, and therefore ill- 
cultivated and neglected. ‘The church lands are inconsiderable 
in extent, the fee simple of them not being valued at more than 
two or three millions of dollars. But in addition to the landed 
estate of the clergy, ecclesiastical bodies have mortgages on 
land to the amount of 443 millions of dollars, for which the pro- 

istors of the land pay them an annual interest. In i804, 
the greedy and necessitous Court of Madrid, hearing of this 
immense capital belonging to the church, ordained the whole 
of it to be seized upon for the benefit of the State, and di- 
rected its court of Exchequer at Mexico, to exact payment, not 
aw lieretofore of the interest, but of the principal itself, and to re- 
mit it by the first opportunity to the mother country, to be 
there paid into the sinking fund established for the extinction 
of the vales or paper money, with which the kingdom was then 
inundated. The execution of this order, which must have 
mined the greater part of the landed proprietors of New Spain, 
bywithdrawing from them so large a portion of their capital, 
was attempted by the Mexican exchequer, but with so little 
sictess, that, in June 1806, they had not received payment of 
more than 1,200,000 dollars of the sum demanded. 

The wages of labour in New Spain are 2} reals de plata a 
day, on the coast, and 2 reals de plata, or } dollar, on the table 
land. The average price of maize on the table land, where it is 
the principal food of the people, is estimated by Mr. Humboldt 
a5 livres the fanega. The fanega is somewhat more than 1} 

. bushel; and consequently a labourer, on the table land of Mexi- 
0; earns about 12 pecks of Indian corn a day. The ordinary 
price paid for wheat upon the farm, in New Spain, is about 4 
of § dollars the carga, or load, which weighs 150 kilograms ; 
but the expense of carriage raises it, in the city of Mexico, to 
§or 10 dollars; the extreme prices being 8 and 15, The ordi- 
nary price of 150 kilograms of wheat at Paris, according to Mr, 
Humboldt, is $0 francs, or 5 dollars. Wheat is therefore 
nearly twice as dear in the city of Mexico, as it is at Paris, 
But; on the other hand, it must be considered, that wheat is not 
# much an article of the first necessity in New Spain as it is in 
France. According to Mr. Humboldt, not more than 1,300,000 
persons in the kingdom of Mexico use wheat habitually as an 
article of subsistence. ‘There is, to be sure, a greater propor- 
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tion of wheat eaters in the city of Mexico than in any other 
part of the kingdom ; but one half of its population, and that 
the poorer part, consists of Indians and of mixed casts. 

The chapter on the Mines, which follows that on Agriculture, 
gives a more comprehensive view, and contains more mitiute and 
circumstantial details concerning the mines, than any work that 
has yet been published on the subject. Our readers will notex. 
pect from us a complete analysis of this part of Mr. Humboldt 
book. We must be contented with extracting some of the re. 
sults; leaving those who have the curiosity to acquire information 
on this important subject, to examine the original work. 

It will surprise the generality of our readers, to be told that 
the silver mines of New Spain, the most productive of any that 
have been ever known, are remarkable for the poverty of the 
mineral they contain. A quintal, or 1600 ounces of silver ore, 
affords, ata medium, not more than 3 or 4 ounces of pure sil 
ver. The same quantity of mineral, in the silver mines of Ma 
rienberg, in Saxony, yields from 10 to 15 ounces. It is not, 
therefore, the richness of the ore, but its abundance, and the 
facility of working it, which render the mines of New Spainw 
much superior to those of Europe. 

The fact of the small number of persons employed in the h- 
bour of the mines, is not less contrary to the commonly received 
opinions on this subject. ‘The mines of Guanaxuato, infinitely 
richer than those of Potosi ever were, afforded, from 1796 to 
1803, near forty millions of dollars in gold and silver, or vey 
near five millions of dollars annually; that is, somewhat less thar 
one fourth of the whole quantity of gold and silver from New 
Spain ; yet these mines, productive as they were, did not em 
ploy more than 5000 workmen of every description. The le 
bour of the mines is perfectly free in Mexico; and no species 
of labour is so well paid. A miner earns from 25 to 30 franes 
a week; thatis, from 5 to 54 dollars ; while the wages of the 
common labourer, as we have already stated, are not more than 
a dollar and a half. ‘The tenateros, or persous who carry the 
ore on their backs from the place where it is dug out of the 
mine, to the place where it is collected in heaps, receive 6 francs 
for a day’s work of six hours. No slaves, criminals, or forced 
labourers, are ever employed in the Mexican mines. 

Mr. Humboldt, who is well acquainted with the mines of Ger- 
many, points out many defects and imperfections in those of 
New Spain. One of the most obvious is the clumsy, imperfect, 
and expensive mode of clearing them from water; in conse 
quence of which, some of the richest mines have been overfiow- 
ed and abandoned. Another great defect, is the want of at 
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rangement in the disposition of the galleries, and absence of la- 
teral communications, which add to the uncertainty, and in- 
crease prodigiously the expense of working the mines. No 
plan of the galleries is formed, and no contrivances used for 
abridging labour, and facilitating the transport of materials, 
When new works are undertaken, they are often begun without 
due consideration, and always conducted on a scale too large and 
too expensive. 

More than three fourths of the silver obtained from America 
jsextracted from the ore by means of quicksilver. The loss of 

wicksilver in this operation is immense. The quantity con- 
sumed in New Spain alone is about 16,000 quintals a year ; and 
jn the whole of America, about 25,000 quintals are annually 
expended, the cost of which, in the colonies, Mr. Humboldt 
estimates at 6,200,000 livres. The greater part of this quick- 
silver has been furnished of late years by the mine of Almaden 
in Spain, and the residue was obtained from Istria in Carniola. 
Jn 1802, Almaden alone supplied more than 20,000 quintals. 
Huencavelica in Peru, which in the sixteenth century afforded 
for some years more than 10,000 quintals of quicksilver a year, 
does not yield at present quite 4000. Such being the case, it 
comes to be a question of infinite importance to America, how 
its mines are to be provided with quicksilver, if the supply from 
Spain and Germany should be cut off. Humboldt seems to be 
of opinion, that there are mines of cinnabar in America suffi- 
cient for the purpose. He enumerates several in New Spain 
and New Grenada, as well as in Peru ; but, till they are worked 
or examined with greater care than they have been hitherto, it 
is impossible to judge what quantity of mercury they are cap- 
able of yielding. It is the supply of mercury that determines 
the productiveness of the silver mines ; for such is the abund- 
ance of the ore, both in Mexico and Peru, that the only limit 
to the quantity of silver obtained from those kingdoms, is the 
want of mercury for amalgamation. The sale of quicksilver 
in the Spanish colonies has been hitherto a royal monopoly ; 
and the distribution of it among the miners a source of influ- 
ence, and possibly of profit, to the servants of the Crown. Gal- 
vez; to whom America is indebted for the system of free trade, 
reduced the price of quicksilver from 82 to 41 dollars the quin- 
tal, and thereby contributed most essentially to the subsequent 
prosperity and increase of the mines. 

After concluding his account of the mines of New Spain, Mr. 
Humboldt gives a general view of the mineral riches of the 
other provinces of America. In Peru, silver ore exists in as great 
abundance as in Mexico. The mines of Lauricocha might be 
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made as productive as those of Guanaxuato. But the art of mi. 
ning, and the methods of separating the silver from its ore, are 
still more defective in Peru than they are in New Spain. Potosi 
is the principal mine in the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. Chili 
furnishes a small quantity of silver, and a large portion of gold, 
New Grenada and Brazil afford gold only. 

The following table of the annual produce of the Spanish 
mines is calculated from the amount of the royal duties, and is 
therefore considerably under the truth. The gold is valued 
at 145 -82, dollars, and the silver at 9 74 dollars the Spanish 


mark. 
Pure Gold. Pare Silver. ;Value of both 


Names of the Provinces. Spanish Marks. Spanish Marks.| in Dollars, 


New Spain. .-++++-++++ 7,000 2,250,000} 22,170,740 
Bib dedeccccelessal’” Sano 513,000] 5,317,988 
RE 10,000 29,700] 1,737,380 
Buenos Ayres.--+++++ ++ 2,200 414,000] 4,212,404 
New Grenada 18,000 | very little | 2,624,760 


Total | 40,600 | 3,206,7001 36,063,978 


To this sum Mr. Humboldt adds above three millions of dol. 
lars for contraband, and somewhat less than four and a half 
millions for the gold of Brazil. We have no means of judging 
how far he is correct in the allowance which he makes bor COD 
traband. But we strongly suspect, that his estimate of the 
quantity of gold from Brazil (taken from the work of Correade 
Serra), is greatly exaggerated. Instead of 29,900 Spanish 
marks of gold, the quantity which he assigns to that colony, 
we know, from undoubted authority, that, sixteen years ago, 
Brazil did not furnish 20,000 marks annually ; and that, for 
many years preceding, the supply from it had been diminishing 
every year. With this remark, we lay before our readers Mr. 
Humboldt’s table. 


Names of the Provinces. Pure Gold. | Pure Silver. [Value of both 
| 


Spanish Marks.'Spanish Marks.| in Dollars. 
New Spain. ++++++ +++ 7,000 | 2,338,220} 23,000,000 
Peru...+«++++¢* eccces 3,400 61 1,090 6,240,000 
Chili....++seeeeeeeeee} 19,212 ~ 29,7 2,060,000 
Buenos Ayres 2,200 481,83 4,850,000 
New Grenada.-++++--- 20,505 dani 

Brazil.++++- £9,900 _ 


— 





1. 
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According to this table, the quantity of gold annually furnished 
by America, is, to the quantity of silver annually furnished by the 
same, as 1 to 46; and the total amount of both, in English mo- 
ney, (valuing the dollar at 4s. 43d.,) is 9,515,625/. 

Mr. Humboldt proceeds next to inquire what has been the 
total quantity of the precious metals obtained from America since 
the first discovery of that continent : And, after a long discussion 
of the different opinions and conjectures on the subject, he con- 
cludes, that, from 1492 to 1803, the quantity of gold and silver 
extracted from the American mines has been equal in value to 
§,706,700,000 dollars. Of this immense sum, he estimates the 
portion brought into Europe, including the booty made by the 
conquerors of America, at 5,445,000,000 dollars, which gives an 
average of 17} millions a year. But this importation is far from 
haying been constant or uniform, though, on the whole, it has 
been always progressive. ‘The following table shows the amount 
of it at different periods, according to the inquiries and conclu- 
sions of Mr. Humboldt. 

Periods. Annual Importationin Dollars. 
1. From 1492 to 1500 250,000 
1500 to 1545 3,000,000 
: 1545 to 1600 11,000,000 
1600 to 1700 16,000,000 
5 1700 to 1750 22,500,000 
6, 1750 to 1803 35,300,000 

The first period was that of exchange with the natives, or of 
mere rapine. The second was distinguished by the conquest 
and plunder of Mexico, Peru and New Grenada, and by the 
opening of the first mines. The third began with the discovery 
of the rich mines of Potosi; and in the course of it the 
conquest of Chili was completed, and various mimes opened in 
New Spain. It was during this period that the great rise of 
prices, in consequence of the discovery of America, took place 
throughout Europe ; and it is worth remarking, that this effect 
of the great introduction of gold and silver from America, was 
felt in the little island of Majorca about the same time that it 
was experienced in England, that is, about 1575. At the com- 
meacement of the fourth period, the mines of Potosi began to be 
exhausted ; but those of Lauricocha were discovered, and the 
produce of New Spain rose from two millions to five millions 
of dollars annually: The fifth period begins with the discovery 
of gold in Brazil: And the sixth is distinguished by the prodi- 
gious increase of the mines of New Spain, while those of every 
other part of America, except Brazil, have also been improving. 
The average of the last period would have been much higher, 
if Mr. Humboldt, instead of taking the middle of the century, 


2. 
3 
4. 
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had chosen for its commencement the year 1772, when the great 
increase first took place in the mines of New Spain. Of this, 
we may be convinced by the mere inspection of his own tables ;* 
from which it appears, that the average of the annual produce 
of the mines of New Spain, from 1750 to 1799, was 16,566,909 
dollars; while the average produce of the same, from 1771 to 
18038, was 19,688,940. Mr. Humboldt starts the question,} 
whether, in consequence of the great introduction of the pre 
cious metals into Europe during the last forty years, there has 
been any fall in their value? and decides it in the negative, 
We confess, we incline to the opposite opinion. The rise of 
price in articles of the first necessity, which we believe is gene 
ral throughout Europe, seems to us to argue a general depre- 
ciation in the value of the precious metals, similar to what took 
place in the middle of the sixteenth century, and, as we ap 
prehend, arising from the same cause. This depreciation, 
however, if it exists, is quite distinct from the peculiar depre- 
ciation of this country, arising from the local excess of a paper 
currency, not convertible into specie, nor exchangeable at it 
true value. 

in his fifth book, Mr. Humboldt treats of the Manufactures 
and Commerce of New Spain. 

Spain has been less rigorous than other states of modern Ew 
rope in the prohibition of manufacturing industry in her colo- 
nies. The great extent and populousness of her foreign poe 
sessions, the remoteness of her principal settlements from the 
coast, the difficulty of transporting bulky commodities in the 
interior of America, the want of industry and commercial et- 
terprise in her subjects at home, the exclusive attention of her 
government to the acquisition of the precious metals, and its 
indifference and ignorant contempt for other sources of opu- 
lence, have all contributed to produce this difference in her ¢o- 
lonial policy. It may be thought, that as she was the only 

wer in Europe which derived a direct revenue from her co 
onies, that consideration determined her to relax from the 
usual strictness of colonial discipline. For it seems but fair, 
that where a colony is taxed for the benefit of the mother coun- 
try, its commerce and internal industry should at least be free. 
But no such views of justice or liberal policy actuated the Court 
of Madrid in this instance. In all that related to the com- 
merce or navigation of her foreign possessions, Spain was 
equally jealous with other nations; and though her laws recog- 
nised the existence of many branches of manufacturing indus- 
try in her colonies, her government was ever ready to sacrifice 


*P. 580 & 581. +P. 662. 
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those to the real or supposed interests of the mother country. 
About sixty years ago, an extensive plan for the establishment 
of European manufactures at Quito was proposed to the Spa- 
nish ministry, and undertaken with their consent and apparent 

tion, but was defeated by secret instructions given to 
their agents in America ; and very lately a flourishing manu- 
facture of Indian chintz, in Mexico, was prohibited by an or- 
der from. Madrid, lest it should interfere with the cotton ma- 
nufactures of the peninsula. =“ 

The chief manufactures of New Spain are woollens, cottons, 

and silver lace, hats, leather, soap and earthenware ; but 
the total value of the goods which they produced, when Mr. 
Humboldt was in the country, did not exceed seven or eight 
nillions of dollars annually. Some manufactures of silk have 
been introduced since that time ; and in general all the manu- 
hetres, the finer sorts especially, have increased considerably 
in consequence of the war with England and interruption of 
foreign commerce. ‘Tobacco and gunpowder are royal manu- 
facures and monopolies ; and the former brings in to the crown 
aclear revenue of four millions of dollars annually. The Mex- 
iam tradesmen are remarkably skilful in works of plate and 
jewellery ; and, like some of the Eastern nations, they have a 
singular turn for imitation. Very good carriages are made at 
Mexico, though the best coaches come from England. 

There are carriage roads from Mexico to most of the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom. But the transport of commodities 
Bdhiefly effected, as in the mother country, on the backs of 
mules, The new road from Perote to Vera Cruz is compared 
by Humboldt to the roads of Simplon and Mont Cenis ; and 
appears from his description to be equally solid, useful and 

nt. 

Intime of war, the indigo of the Goatemala, the cacao of Guay- 
aqui, and even the copper of Chili, pass through New Spain 
intheir way to Europe. But during peace, there is little com- 
mercial intercourse between the coasts of Mexico and Goate- 
malaand those of South America, on account of the slowness 
md uncertainty of the navigation to the southward. From A- 
capuleo to Lima, the passage .is sometimes longer than from 
limato Cadiz. Mexico and Peru, though at no great dis- 
lance, are therefore incapable of maintaining any considerable 
commerce with each other. The chief trade of Acapulco con- 


tinues still to be its commerce with Manilla. The Manillaship 
wives once a yearat Acapulco, with a cargo of Indian goods 
at 12 or 1300,000 dollars, and carries back silver in ex- 
nge, with a very small quantity of American produce, and 
tome European goods. 
YOL. XIX. NO. S7 26 
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The commerce of New Spain with the mother country js 
carried on almost entirely through Vera Cruz. In time of 
peace, Mr. Humboldt estimates the annual value of the exports, 
in that commerce, at twenty-two millions of dollars, and the 
annual value of the imports at fifteen millions. ‘The following 
is his statement of the chief particulars. 

EXPORTS. Dollars, 
Gold and silver, in coin, bullion and plate...+-+++ 1'7,000,00 
Cochineal ..cccscscccrcscccscvccescccceses 2,400,000 
Sugar-s++eeeesees eeeeer eet see eereeeeeree 00,000 
DO donee cuhbache.bbih a6\s00kne Sasmn cond coe 
Indigo, being the produce of New Spain ----+.++- 
Salt meat and other provisions «+++++.e.+++- eee 
Tanned hides . «0000 cecccs cccces cocccccccces 
Sarsaparilla ..020+ cccessccccceccccsscccces 
Vamilla wccccccccccccccc ccccccccccacccccce 
Jalapessccecerencsececceceeeeecessesceres 
Soap 6.0 0.0.0 0 0.0'0.0'0'6 0:0\0:0,0.0,0.0,00.0 0000666000080 
Logwood 08 00600 60s 000-0810.00:01000 cgcseeneee 
Pimiento «occccccecccccccecccccsccesecese 


21,790,000 


IMPORTS. 

Bale goods, including woollens, cottons, linens & silks 9,200,00 
Paper tere eeereeceesscercceseressscseseses 110,00 
Brandy «+2. esescecesccecenscecesecceseses 1,000,000 
Sisiiolh spas ciny Sanat vie thin sesh eesopepien nde 
Quicksilver «occ cevcce veces ceccacicoscccce 650,000 
iron, manufactured and unmanufactured «+++++++ 600,00 
Steel eee e et eee see eetseeeeeseeseeseeeeese® 200,000 
MED» b:0.990.ce nd oe n.0mene. bis'ae tplcisineeeenn 700,000 
UG MOMNE so nb ate 6 o0.n'u sk Wile wb © Smimaninaiben ae 300,00 
14,600,00 

This statement, however, must be considered as a mere ap 
proximation by Mr. Humboldt, founded on the average of %& 
veral years of peace,—and, therefore, more applicable to the pe 
riod antecedent to 1796, when the war with England broke out, 
than to the present times. Whoever wish for more exact de 
tails must look to his work, p. 699-708, where they will fi 
the accounts of the commerce of Vera Cruz, in 1802 and 1803, 
published by the Consu/ado of that place. It is necessary further 
to observe, that Mr. Humboldt does not include, in this estimale, 
the contraband trade on the coast of New Spain ; and that be 
has also omitted the indigo of Goatemala, and cacao of Guay 
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aquil, though exported at Vera Cruz; because these articles are 
not the produce of that kingdom. 

The beneficial effects of the system of free trade, to which we 
have so frequently alluded,* have been experienced to a greater 
extent in Mexico than in any other part of Spanish America— 
Cuba, perhaps, excepted. This will appear evident, from a com- 

rison of the export of produce from New Spain at different 

riods. ‘The last flota, under the old system, sailed from Vera 
Pre in 1778, and exported the produce of the Dollars. 
four preceding years, which amounted in value to 2,470,022 
The exports of produce in 1787-90, the four first 

years after the new system was completely esta- 

blished, were valued at-.--++e++++- seeees 11,394,664 


Difference of the four years...ee+eseececevese 8,924,642 


a 1BODVeseececcevveccvces 9,188,212 
Export of produce We acd 5,128,283 


The export of 1802 is not, perhaps, a fair subject of compa- 
tison, as that was the first year of peace after thé termination of 
along war, in which the direct commerce with the mother coun- 
ity had been in a great measure suspended. But the same ob- 
jection does not apply to 1803, the export of which was more 
than double that of four years under the old system, and nearly 
equal to the exports of two years immediately after the introduc- 
tion of the free trade. 

After considering the commerce of New Spain in all its bran- 
thes, contraband included, Mr. Humboldt gives the following es- 
timate of its total amount. 

Dollars. 


Annual importation of foreign goods-+-+++++++ 20,000,000 
exportation of produce++++e+sssseees 6,000,000 


Balance to be discharged in money-+++++++++++ 14,000,000 


Annual produce of the mines«+++++++++++++++ 23,000,000 
Export of money on account of the 
“¢rown, and of private individuals 
fesiding in Spain-++-++++++++++ 8,000,000 
Export to discharge the balance of 
trade ..secseecececsecesessess 14,000,000 
Money added to the circulation of 
the colony «+++ sees ceeeeeeees 1,000,000 
_—____—. 23,000,000 


* No. 18. Art. 12, and No, 31. Art. 4. 
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We shall concludé our extracts from this part of Mr. Hum. 
boldt’s book with the following summary of the commerce and 
population of the Spanish colonies in America, taking the former 
without alteration from his work, but making such changes in 
the latter as appear to us advisable. 


Colonies.| Population. , Imports. Exports. 
} Produce. Specie. 


| 
| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
| 


Cuba-+++-| 432,000in1804* } 
Porto Rico} 136,000in1794+ 
New Spain 2/7,800,000in1808* |22,000,000} 9,000,000} 22,500,000 
N. Grenada |1,800,000in1808* | 5,700,000] 2,000,000} 3,000,000 
Caracas--| 900,000in1808* 5,500,000] 4,000,000] sees sees 
Peru +e .'1,445,000in17 96} 

Chili -++-| 720,000in1806|} § |!12500,000] 4,000,000) 8,000,000 
Bu. Ayres} 972,000in1803§ | 3,500,000} 2,000,000] 5,000,000 


11,000,000} 9,000,000} «+++ ees. 


Total «++ +/14,205,000 
Total CXPOrts coevece eeeeeeseeseee sees eeeeseeeese 68,500,000 
importseeeees eecees eeeeeesesessreceersese 59,200,000 


Remitted to Europe in revenue to the crown, or in 
rents to individuals+eessseceeeeecseeoeceeesess 9,300,000 


According to this estimate, the effective demand of Spanish 
America for foreign merchandise exceeds 15 millions sterling an- 
nually ; and that of New Spain and Goatemala alone falls Title 
short of seven millions. ‘The progress of domestic manufactures 
in those countries, so far from having a tendency to lessen this 
demand, will increase it by enriching the people, and enabling 
them to consume foreign luxuries to a greater amount. When 
coarse manufactures from abroad are no longer wanted in a 
country, because the growing industry of its inhabitants sup- 
plies it with such articles, the finer sorts and more costly com- 
modities become the objects of request. It is not the want of 
desire to enjoy, but the want of ability to acquire, that limits 
the consumption of nations. The richer our customers become, 
the greater will be their demand for our merchandise. It is 
their poverty and sloth, not their opulence and industry, that we 
ought to deprecate. 


* From Humboldt, + From Le Dru. 
} From the Viagero Universal and Alvear y Ponce. 
| No. 31. p. 75. § From Azara and Alvear y Ponce. 
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In his sixth and last book, Mr. Humboldt treats of the revenue 
and military defence of New Spain. On these subjects we must 
be extremely concise. 

The following tables, selected from a vast number of others, 
will show the progress of the revenues of New Spain, their pre- 
sent amount, and their general application. 

Dollars. 
(1.) 171Qeercsccces 3,068,400 
1763+++++see0+ 5,705,876 
Gross revenue of New Spain in < 1780+++++..+++15,010,974 
/ 1783 eccccevces 19,605,574 
1902. ++ ++++++20,200,000 
(2.) , 
Gross revenue, according to the estimate of Mr. 

Humboldt in 1804.-+++eeseeeceeeeeseeesss 20,000,000 
Expense of internal government-+---+ 10,500,000 
Remittances to the other colonies, in 

order to defray the expenses of their 

internal government.++++++++++0 3,500,000 
Clear revenue remitted to Madrid--++ 6,000,000 

20,000,000 

The colonies, to which regular remittances are sent from New 
Spain, are Cuba, Porto Rico, Florida and Manilla. The go- 
vernment of Cuba has, besides, two millions of dollars from the 
revenue of the island ; and that of Manilla 1,700,000. The sub- 
jects of Spain in the Philippine islands are reckoned at 1,900,000. 

The appointments of the Viceroy of New Spain are inconsi- 
derable, being only 60,000 dollars, or little more than 13,000/. 
a But his indirect means of amassing wealth are immense. 

re are viceroys, who, after a few years residence in Mexico, 
have retired with a fortune, which they had acquired there, of 
eight millions of livres, or above 320,000/. When we consider 
the fraud, injustice and extortion, with which such fortunes 
must have been accumulated, we cease to wonder at the detes- 
tation in which the name of Viceroy is held throughout Ame- 
nea, 

The following is Mr. Humboldt’s estimate of the clear revenue 
which the court of Madrid derives from its American possessions. 

Dollars. 

From New Spain-+++++++++++++++ 6,000,000 
Peru seoceececeeseseeeses 1,000,000 
Buenos Ayres++-+++++eeeees 700,000 
mem New Grenadaceesescceseces 500,000 


8,200,000 
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The receipts of Goatemala, Caracas, and Chili, are consumed 
within the country, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manilla, require 
annual remittances from Mexico. The population of the Ca. 
nary islands is reckoned at 190,000 persons, and their revenue 
at 240,000 dollars; but the expense of their government is such, 
that they require an annual remittance from Spain. 

The military establishment of New Spain was composed, jn 
1804, of 10,000 troops of the line, and 22,000 militia,—about 
one half of both consisting of cavalry. The light cavalry are re. 
presented as good. 


Ant. VILI. Experiments to ascertain the State in which Spirit 
exists in Fermented Liquors ; with a table, exhibiting there. 
lative Proportion of pure Alcohol contained in several kinds 
of Wine, and some other Liquors. By William Thomas 
Brande, Esq. F. R. S. (From Phil. Trans. for 1811, Part II) 


4n Account of a Vegetable Wax from Brazil. By the same, 
(From the same Work.) 


WE have more than once had occasion to notice the experi- 
ments of this gentleman, by whose assistance Mr. Home 
and other inquirers have often greatly benefited, in conducting 
their experimental investigations. ‘The two papers which he has 
contributed to the present volume of the Transactions, are not 
of any very superior importance ; but they deserve some atten- 
tion,—the one, as throwing doubts upon a subject of considerable 
interest, and thus leading to further discussions—the other, as de- 
scribing a new, or hitherto unnoticed substance. 

The received opinion, that alcohol, though obtained by dis- 
tilling wines, does not exist already formed in the wine, but is a 
product of the distillation, arising from a new combination of 
the carbon and hydrogen existing in the vinous fluid, engaged 
our author’s attention in the first of these papers. He conceives 
that he has overthrown this doctrine, and established the oppo 
site one ; and as we think him a good deal more confident than 
his experiments warrant—or at least that, if he has overthrown 
the proofs of the old doctrine, he has failed in offering sufficient 
evidence of his own—we must attend somewhat minutely to his 
deductions. 

The experiments of Fabroni, upon which chiefly the received 
opinion rested, consisted of processes by which alcohol was 
detected when mixed with wine, but which failed to separate any 
alcohol from the wine itself. In the outset, we may remark, 
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that unless his experiments were confined to a very small num- 
ber of wines, they are inconsistent with themselves; for, as most 
wines have a mixture of spirits added in the making, and as 
Fabroni said he could detect alcohol in so small a proportion as 
one hundredth when it had been added, there are very few wines 
indeed, in which, by his own principle, it should not have been 
discoverable. But Mr. Brande gives a more general and satis- 
factory refutation, by repeating his processes. They consisted 
nadding dry subcarbonate of potash to the vinous fluids, so as 
to saturate them. Our author distilled a pint of port wine, and 
obtained eight ounces of spirituous fluid in the receiver. This, 
being mixed with the subcarbonate, gave about three fluid ounces 
ofspirit. ‘The same process being repeated, except the mix- 
ture of subcarbonate, the liquor in the receiver was mixed with 
that in the retort, and no addition of subcarbonate was found 
to effect any separation of alcohol. Now, by Fabroni’s test, 
as applied to the liquor in the receiver, there was alcohol here, 
and thirty times more in quantity than was necessary to be de- 
tected,—and yet it escaped; so that it may safely be inferred, 
that he had been misled by some false appearances. Mr. Brande 
made many other trials, with similar results. When wine was 
saturated with subcarbonate, a separation took place in the ves- 
sel,—the lower part being filled with a strong solution of sub- 
carbonate, and the upper part with a gelatinous substance, 
‘which appeared to contain the alcohol of the wine, with the 
principal part of the extract tan and colouring matter, some 
of the subcarbonate, and a portion of water.’ The same ex- 

iment being repeated with wine, to which one seventh part of 
its weight of alcohol was added, no separation of spirit took 
place, beyond that in the former trial. One third of alcohol 
being added to wine, and the experiment repeated, a stratum 
of impure spirit was separated, and floated on the top ; but, 
when three fifths were added, a quantity of spirit readily sepa- 
rated on the admixture of subcarbonate, and floated on the top ; 
while the gelatinous matter went below, and the bottom of the 
vessel contained solution of subcarbonate. From wine, how- 
ever, in its ordinary state, or even with a considerable admix- 
ture of alcohol, this process, and all the others which our au- 
thor could devise, wholly failed of separating the spirituous part. 
He used carbonate of lime in order take away the acid ; but 
still the alcohol adhered strongly to the residuum, He tried 
imewater, which is commonly said to separate the colouring 
matter, as well as the acid ; but he could not effect such a sepa- 
ration. Distillation, therefore, was the only method; and, un- 
fortunately, the use of it cannot decide the question: for the 
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very point in dispute is, whether this process does not form, as 
well as show, the spirituous fluid. 

In order to decide this—and it is the only direct argument 
which he advances—our author observes, that if the alcohol be 
produced by the process, end not merely drawn out by it ; or, to 
use his own expression, if alcohol be a product, and not an educt, 
we may expect different proportions of it to be obtained by dis. 
tilling, in different temperatures. Accordingly, he raised the 
boiling point of eight ounces of wine to 200° of Fahrenheit 
from 190°, by mixing it with muriate of lime, and distilled off 
four ounces of fluid. The specific gravity of this fluid was 
0.96316. ‘The experiment being repeated without any admix. 
ture of muriate, and consequently at a temperature of ten de 
grees lower, the same quantity of liquor in the receiver was tak. 
en, and found to have nearly the same strength, its specific gra- 
vity beg 0.96311. The process being repeated in a water 
bath, the specific gravity of the liquorin the receiver was 0.96320; 
and the distillation being carried on at a temperature of only 
180°, it was necessary to continue it for four or five hours daily 
during five days, in order to obtain the same quantity of liquor 
in the receiver; but its specific gravity was 0.96514. The qua 
lity of the liquor, then, does not seem to be at all affected: by 
the heat applied in obtaining it. Thus far we admit his infer. 
rence to be correct. But the argument founded upon it is byno 
means decisive of the question: For, to pass over other cons 
derations, these experiments, strictly speaking, only show that 
a difference of twenty degrees makes no difference in the pro- 
cess, whatever it may be, by which alcohol is obtained from 
wine in distillation. ‘Thus, if we adopt the common opinion, 
which Mr. Brande is combating, these experiments only prove, 
that a heat of 180° of Fahrenheit is suflicient, though much 
more slowly, to effect the union of hydrogen and carbon, from 
which alcohol results in the decomposition of wine. A proba- 
bility may arise from this circumstance, and, added to others, 
it might help to determine our opinion. But it is not in science, 
as in matters of a practical nature, where some decison must 
be formed ; and, in default of the best evidence, we must have 
recourse to proofs of an inferior description, and sometimes must 
even act on conjecture and presumptions. In science, nothing 
is decided but on the highest species of proof which the kinds 
of inquiry severally allow; and, where those are wanting, it 
is fit, not that we should be satisfied with worse evidence, but 
that we should rest satisfied with our present state of knowledge, 
and abstain from drawing any new conclusions, until the proper 
means of demonstration shall be afforded us. If this golden rule 
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had always been attended to, what worlds of unprofitable con- 
troversy and useless theories, or rather vague hypotheses, prejudi- 
cial to the progress of knowledge, and fruitful in errors, would 
have been avoided ! 

Mr. Brande endeavoured to separate the alcohol from the wine 
by freezing ; but this only forms the wine into a spungy mass, 
without separating any spirit. He also froze a mixture of alco- 
hol.and water with the residuum of wine which had been eva- 

ted ; but it formed a cake as before. Where the tempera- 
ture is slowly reduced, and a large quantity of wine operated on, 
a portion of the watery part freezes before the rest, and thus 
leaves that residue considerably stronger. But nothing like a 
separation of alcohol can be obtained in this manner ; and it is 
evident that the freezing of the water leaves the question, of the 
existence of alcohol in the vinous residue, precisely where it 
found it. 

Such being the whole amount of our author’s experiments and 
reasonings in the first section, it is somewhat unexpectedly that 
we find him begin his second section with these words—‘ Hav- 
‘ing ascertained that alcohol exists in wine ready formed, and 
‘that it is not produced during distillation, 1 employed that 
‘process to discover the relative proportion of alcohol combin- 
‘edin different wines.’ Now, it is quite manifest, that, so far 
from having ascertained any such thing—which would in truth 
have been deciding the whole question—Mr. Brande has ascer- 
tained something, not unimportant indeed, but perfectly differ- 
ent,and which leaves the question unresolved. He has only as- 
certained, that part of Fabroni’s experiments are erroneous, and 
that his inference, of consequence, is fallacious ;—in other 
words, that the common opinion is not yet demonstrated, and 
the question still unsettled, which had been conceived to be deter- 
mined the other way. So that, instead of saying, there is proof 
ofalcohol being a product of distillation, we must now say, there 
isno such proof; while, on the other hand, Mr. Brande has 
not shown that it is an educt. It may still be either the one or 
the other, for any thing we know. Really this hastiness in jump 
ing at a conclusion, by the common process of begging the 
question, is somewhat unpleasant. It looks as if the inquiry in 
this paper had been undertaken, not so much with a view to in- 
vestigate a speculative point, as for the sake of giving a compa- 
tative table of the strength of wines, in the way of making 
which, there stood a difticulty which must be quickly disposed 
of—We now come to the Table, which is certainly curious, 
though its value is considerably impaired by the equivocal nature 
of the grounds it rests on. 

VOL. xx. NO. 37. °6 
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His mode of estimating the proportion of alcohol in any giv. 
en wine, was this. He distilled the wine in a glass retort, and 
received the product in a capacious receiver, well luted, and k 
cool. The heat was so managed towards the end of the opers 
tion, as to prevent the residuum from burning, even when ak 
most the whole fluid part was drawn off. ‘To the fluid in the re 
ceiver, a small quantity of water was added, so as to make it up 
to the original bulk of the wine; and, the whole being wel 
mixed together by agitation, its specific gravity was ascertained, 
by weighing it in a vessel contaming one thousand grains of dit 
tilled water ; then the proportion of alcohol in it was calculated 
by the excellent tables of Mr. Gilpin and Sir Charles Blagden in 
the Philosophical Transactions.* The results are exhibited in 
a table, of which one column gives the names of the liquor 
another the specific gravity of the fluid in the receiver, after the 
small addition of water, in decimals, the specific gravity of dis 
tilled water being unity,—and the third column gives the pro. 
portion of alcohol in the same fluid thus mixed, 5 measure, j 
parts of a hundred; which proportion our author considers as the 
proportion also of alcohol in the wine, or other liquor before dis. 
tillation. Iv this way, we find the proportion of alcohol contained 
in fifty different kinds of foreign and home made wine, as well as 
of seven other liquors, ule, cider, brandy, &c. Referring our reat. 
ers to the table itself for more full information, we shall only here 
remark some of the most striking results. The liquor contaim 
ing most alcohol is, according to this table, rum ; it contains 
53.68 per cent.—brandy 53.89. ‘The wine which comes nearest 
to these spirits is Marsala, a Sicilian wine, if we mistake not; 
it contains 25.87. Port wine does not follow at a great distance; 
it contains from 21.40 to 25.83. The strongest Madeira con 
tains 24.42. Claret runs from 12.91 to 16.52. The weakest 
wines are Tokay, 9.88 ; and some kinds of Hock, 8.88, which 
is also the proportion contained in ale. Some made wines are 
among the highest. Thus, Raisin wine contains 25.77, and 
Currant wine 20.55. ‘The difference in strength between som 
wines of the same kind is singular. Marsala varies from 17.9% 
to 25.87 ; and Hock from 8.88 to 14.87. The small propor 
tion which the spirits added after the wine is made, bears to that 


* In mentioning these names, it may be permitted to the lover 
of natural knowledge, to lament the death of the former excellent 
and deserving person ; and to regret, that the name of the latter has 
of late years so seldom appeared in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, which used to be so eminently indebted to his contributions, 
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tity inherent in the wine itself, also deserves notice. The 
weakest Port wine in the table contains 1.40, and the next to 
22.30; yet we take it for granted, that the former is the 
analysis of the Port wine mentioned in the introductory part of 
the paper, as having been obtained through Dr. Baillie (who 
naturally, as we shall presently observe, took an interest 
inthis inquiry) ‘ sent from Portugal, for the express purpose of 
ascertaining how long it would remain sound, without any addition 
whatever of spirit having been made to it.’ Yet we find that 
this wine, notwithstanding its being made without any mixture 
of brandy, contains not one per cent. less alcohol, or about two 
percent. less brandy, than another wine of the same class, made 
inthe ordinary way. ‘This would appear to follow very clearly, 
and would not be very easily accounted for, were it not proba- 
blethat a considerable part of the brandy added to wine by 
thepeasants who make it, long before it reaches the hands of 
themerchaut at Oporto, was added also to the wine in ques- 
tion. 
There is a circumstance in this table somewhat startling, and 
which must have already suggested reflexions to the reader, 
Port’wine and raisin wine, and some others, appear to contain 
shout half their bulk of pure brandy; and a man, every time 
hedrinks two bottles of strong bodied port, swallows exactly 
oneibotile of the strongest brandy. Now, we are far from be- 
ingdesirous of taking away the very salutary moral inference 
which should be drawn from this alarming consideration ; but 
tegard.to scientific truth obliges us to pause, and doubt whe- 
ther this can be so, and whether an argument does not arise 
ftom this inference against the probability of Mr. Brande’s fun- 
tamental position, that the spirit exists ready formed in the 
tinous fluid. Jt is indubitable, that a person may continue to 
déink constantly very considerable quantities of the stronger 
wines, without materially endangering his health. That his 
health will be the worse for it—that ian the end he will ex- 
ceedingly shorten his life—that he may probably destroy his 
constitution fifteen or twenty years sooner than nature design- 
editto last, is not denied ; but he may go on from the age of 
thirty to fifty, drinking daily about two bottles of port, in- 
ing, in this calculation, all other wines and malt liquors. 
the same person attempt to drink daily one bottle of strong 
brandy, reduced to one half its strength by the addition of an 
equal quantity of water, we believe no medical man would ex- 
pect to see him, even as a patient, at the end of the period, 
Shall we then say, that the pure water (for this is the whole 
difference) is less wholesome than when mixed with the tan, 


- 
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the extract, and the other vegetable matter contained in the wine? 
We must either suppose, that those parts of wine afford an anti. 
dote to the poison of its alcohol, or we must admit, that the exist. 
ence of that alcohol in the wine, before distillation, is extremely 
inconsistent with the different effects produced by wine and sp. 
rits on the human constitution. The intoxicating powers of 
different liquors is not to be taken into the account as proving 
any thing distinctly—for these depend on narcotic as well as sp. 
rituous substances, and upon other ingredients which affect the 
stomach. But we should like to have had Dr. Baillie’s opinion, 
as well as Mr. Brande’s experiments upon the medical view of 
the subject. 

The proportions of alcohol in the table are calculated from 
the specific gravities of the distilled fluids. But there is one 
experiment which might have been made with a view to ascer 
tain the state in which the spirit exists in wine. Suppose one 
of the strongest wines had been taken, and a considerable 
tion of alcohol drawn off by distillation, and that then this same 
quantity being added to the liquor remaining in the retort, the 
specific gravity of the mixture had been examined. If it differed 
materially from the specific gravity of the original wine, there 
would be ground for inferring, that a change had been produced 
by the distillation ; but whether by the formation of alcohol, o 
the new combination of other parts, would not be shown. [fi 
continued the same, we should be authorized to infer, either that 
the spirit existed ready formed in the wine, or that the alteration 
in the specific gravity, occasioned by the formation of spirit, had 
been exactly balanced by an opposite alteration, occasioned by 
the new combinations of the other parts of the wine ; and (if,a+ 
ter our former observations, we may speak of probability) it 
would be most likely that the first of these alternatives should be 
true. Additional light might be thrown upon the subject, by 
comparing the above proofs with the distillation of a known mix 
ture of alcohol and water, and with the distillation of the residuum 
in the first process, when the volatile product should have been 
added to it. 

While upon this speculative question it becomes us to sit 
pend our opinion, there is a practical conclusion which, we 
trust, we shall be excused for pressing upon the reader—we 
mean the propriety of at least suspending the good opinion some 
persons entertain of the use of wine. Let those only wait u 
it be ascertained, whether pure brandy exists ready made in 
their favourite liquors, and resolve to restrict themselves, while 
the inquiry is going on, to a very moderate use of them. It & 
very possible—we think it not improbable, and Mr. Brande con- 
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siders it’ as certain, that brandy does exist in them, and that 

wine consists of nearly half its bulk of that most pernicious 
iquid. Hollands is somewhat weaker than brandy, and much 
jess unwholesome from its diuretic qualities ; but how would any 
one like to swallow a bottle of gin, mixed with only a bottle of 
water, in about four or five hours after dinner? Yet it is pro- 
bable that every one who drinks two bottles of the stronger 
wines, swallows as much ardent spirit, in that very proportion, 
with a further admixture of other unwholesome substances. 
This consideration at least deserves attention; and if it be the 
means of alarming one lover of wine, and inducing him to con- 
sult in the mean time his health and his happiness, (for, inde- 
pendent of the connexion between health and mental comfort, 
no two things can be more at variance than animal spirits and 
the spirits of the still,) we shall think that these pages were not 
written in vain, and shall be the less anxious for the continua- 
tion of Mr. Brande’s inquiry. 

Mr. Brande’s other paper, on the vegetable wax of Brazil, 
will not detain us long. A quantity of this substance having 
been given to Sir Joseph Banks by Lord Grenville, who was 
desirous of having it examined, our author was entrusted with 
theanaiysis. Lord Grenville had received it from Rio de Ja- 
neipo, and along with it a notice, that it had only been lately 
known in the southern parts of Brazil—that it grows in the 
torthern provinces, and is the produce of a tree which produ- 
eestwo other singular substances, a gum used as food, and a 
body employed in fattening poultry. It is unknown in what 
quantities this substance is produced ; but instructions have been 
seutfrom Rio Janeiro to investigate this and other particulars 
telating toit. It is not the vegetable wax described by Hum- 
boldtas growing in the high country of South America; for 
thiscontains only a third part of wax, the rest being resinous ; 
whereas'the Brazil product consists entirely of wax, and con- 
taiusno resin. It does not appear accurately in what way the 
wax grows ; for our author does not mention distinctly whether 
hehad it in powder, or as it is gathered; but, by a quotation 
from Humboldt, we conclude it is obtained from the leaves, 
though, whether as an excrescence from them, or from the 
substance of the leaf itself, is not mentioned. 

fn its rough state it is of a grey colour, and contains about 
forty per cent. of impurities, which may be separated by a sieve. 

remainder enters into perfect fusion at 206° of Fahrenheit, 
and may be further purified by straining, which leaves it of a 
ditty green, and, on cooling, it is moderately hard, of .980 
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specific gravity. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol, but only by 
boiling in it; and then it deposits the greater part on cooling, 
and the rest by the addition of water. The fixed oils dissolvey 
readily at 212°, and form compounds similar to their combing 
tions with bees wax ; and the solution of the vegetable wax ip 
olive oil is perfectly soluble in ether. Our author takes occasion 
to correct a common error upon the subject of the fixed oils, 
which are believed to be insoluble in ether and alcohol. By 
variety of experiments, which we need not particularize, as they 
do not relate to the object of the present paper, he found tha 
the fixed oils are soluble in ether in considerable proportions, 
castor oil being soluble im any proportion; and that they ar 
difficultly soluble inalcohol, except castor oil, which is abund 
antly so, where the specific gravity of the spirit is .820. The 
addition of water to any of these solutions, either in alcohol o 
ether, wholly separates the oil, which floats on the surface, um 
altered by the combination which it had undergone. 

In the fixed alkalis, the vegetable wax is slightly soluble ; and 
no soapy compound is produced. In ammonia it is almostin 
soluble. Nitric acid makes it a deep yellow ; and exposure to 
the light renders this lighter, till it reaches a pale straw colow, 
and on the surface is almost white ; but our author never suc 
ceeded in perfectly bleaching it ; and the same effects resulted 
from oxymuriatic acid. Muriatic acid, by boiling over it, de 
stroys much of its colour. Sulphuric acid makes it brown, aud, 
on water being added, this becomes deep red, and, when boiled 
in it, the acid isdecomposed. Acetic acid sparingly dissolves 
it by the application of heat, and, on cooling, deposits it. Ia 
oxymuriatic gas it is decomposed, giving out hydrogen and oxys 
gen ; and muriatic acid, water, and charcoal are formed. Un 
der the destructive distillation, it gives nearly the same resulis 
with common bees wax. Thus, in many particulars, this sub 
stance differs both from bees wax, and from the other species 
which have been examined, the wax of the myrica cerifea, and 
lac. 

The economical properties of this substance are likely to be 
the most material, if it shall be found, as seems probable, that 
it is easily and cheaply obtained. From the above analysis we 
may infer, that, by a slight application of nitric acid, and long 
exposure to air and light, it is capable of being sufficiently 
bleached, though Mr. Brande has not had an opportunity of 
subjecting it to the usual processes employed by bleachers of 
wax. He has, however, made it into candles, and found it to 
burn as completely and uniformly as bees wax. Its brittleness 
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may be obviated, by adding from a tenth to an eighth part of tal- 
low, which neither gives any bad smell, nor impairs the light ; and 
excellent candles were made with one part of bees wax, and three 
of the vegetable. 


Agt. IX. Transactions of the Gko.tocicat Society, es- 
tablished November 1807. Vol.I. London. 1811. 


ONE of the sciences requires the cooperation of many, more 
than Geotocy. The field of investigation is of such vast 
atent, the multitude of the facts so immense, and the difficul- 
ty of seizing their characteristic features, and describing them 
wih precision so great, that if many hands and many heads 
tie not employed in the work, no progress at all can be expect- 
@. Such at least is the case if we are to regard geology as a 
gience founded altogether on experience an@ observation. It 
every true that this has not always been the case ; and that it 
isonly of late years that a patient and regular inquiry into facts, 
hus been thought necessary to the formation of a theory of the 
ath. We are not yet far from the time when the vague and 
tarsory information that every man might glean from the ob- 
jets that were perpetually before him, when combined and 
magnified by a powerful imagination, was sufficient for all the 
purposes of geological speculation. According to this view of 
the matter, a man might philosophize very well by himself ; it 
washis business not to discover, but to invent ; and he stood no 
more in need of the assistance of others, than if he had been 
atwork in the regions of Poetry or Romance. One might say 
ofthese geological theories, as Bacon did of the ancient philoso- 
phy, ‘quot Theorie recepta, aut invente sunt, tot fabulas 
‘productas et actas censemus, que Mundos effecerunt fictitios et 
‘scenicos.’ This was particularly applicable to speculations 
that went professedly beyoud the bounds of nature, and propo- 
sednothing less than to explain the means by which the present 
constitution of the world has been established. The extrava- 
gance of such pretensions could not but Jead to visionary and fan- 
tastic theories, which men, accustomed to the more sober and 
cautious exertions of the understanding, were careful to avoid. 
y was considered by them as a species of mental deranger 

ment, in which the patient raved continually of comets, deluges, 
volcanos and earthquakes ; or talked of reclaiming the great wastes 
ofthe chaos, and converting them into a terraqueous and habita- 
bleglobe. ‘This unreal mockery, however, though it has endured 
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long, and continued even to the present day, is now vanishing 
and melting into air. Geologists appear at length to be convin- 
ced of two truths, which, though very important, are not, one 
would think, in themselves very difficult to be discovered, viz, 
that before attempting an explanation, it is best to be acquainted 
with the thing to be explained ; and that it is in no case the pro. 
vince of scieuce to go beyond the boundaries of nature, and to ac- 
count for the manner in which the laws which now govern the 
material world, were at first established. 

In this state of things, a vast collection of facts has becomé 
necessary to geology; or rather, indeed, geology is nothing 
else than the general laws and principles which pervade those 
facts. The diligence and accuracy, therefore, with which they 
must be observed and described, their prodigious number and 
variety, and the vast space over which they are scattered, all 
combine to render geological researches, in a peculiar manner, 
the objects of social and united exertion, and put it quite out of 
the power of an individual to proceed far, without the assist. 
ance of others. All the branches of natural philosophy ar 
well known to owe much of their prosperity to the establishment 
of the academies, and other scientific bodies, which are now 9 
numerous in Europe. ‘There is not, however, any one of all 
those branches of knowledge, to which the cooperation of num 
bers is so essential, as that which has for its object the natural his 
tory of the globe itself. 

The necessity of collecting facts from all quarters, appean 
very clearly from considering, that the geological theories 
which have hitherto succeeded one another, even when least 
chimerical, have been founded on facts not universal, nor 
applicable to the whole earth, but confined only to a small 
portion of its surface. The theory of Buffon, was the 
duction of a great genius, but very imperfectly informed con- 
cerning the natural history of the mineral kingdom, and ac- 
quainted only with the phenomena of countries where the 
strata are. nearly horizontal. There was no provision, ac 
cordingly, in his theory, for explaining the vertical strata, or 
those marks of disturbance that are so prevalent among pri- 
mary mountains. Hence it was, that Buffon, possessing a fer- 
tility of invention that has been rarely exceeded ; a power of 
combining facts, and bringing them to bear upon one point, 
by which he continually astonishes, and often convinces bis 
reader ; and adding to all this, an eloquence that has perhaps 
never been equalled by any author who did not treat of man, 
and the affairs of men,—has entirely failed in his theory of the 
earth. ‘Though he has combined the powers of fire and water 
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in the machinery of his system, he has employed them exactly 
in the order where they are weakest, giving the first place to fire, 
and the second to water. Had he been acquainted with the 
enomena of mountains, he would certainly have inverted this 
order, and would have seen that the vertical position of the strata 
gnounced the intrusion of some powerful agent, that had disturb- 
ed the arrangement of the watery element. Examples of this kind 
are very numerous. The theory of Lazzaro Moro was nearly 
colemporary with that of Buffon, and was formed entirely from 
those principles which the volcanic countries, and Italy in parti- 
cular, exhibit in a state of activity. ‘Though it possess great 
ingenuity therefore, and have a foundation in facts, it is not 
of general application. Even the theory of Werner, of all 
others the most in vogue at the present moment, though laid 
on foundations broader than any of the former, is in a consi- 
detable degree liable to the same censure. ‘The order of the 
rocks,and the succession of formations, established by the Saxon 
mineralogist, are suited to the countries which he and his dis- 
ciples have particularly examined ; but, when extended to other 
pats of the earth’s surface, they are continually at fault, and 
require additions or corrections that combine very ill with the 
orginal system. They cannot be applied to the Alps or the Py- 
renees; and have been found particularly erroneous when com- 
pared with the structure and disposition of the Scottish mountains, 
All this tends to show the necessity of setting many hands to 
work, if we would obtain a just view of the laws which guide, 
aidhave guided, the phenomena of the mineral kingdom. For 
itiaining this object nothing is of such consequence as the de- 
xription of particular countries, and an accurate exposition of 
the facts which they exhibit. Indeed, if the face of the earth 
were divided into districts, and accurately described, we have 
no doubt that, from the comparison of these descriptions, the 
tue theory of the earth would spontaneously emerge without 
ay effort of genius or invention. It would appear as an in- 
controvertible principle, about which all men, the moment that 
facts were stated to them, must of necessity agree; and 
wmething would take place like what has happened to the opt 
nions of philosophers concerning the origin of fountains. 
stead of a hundred different theories, about which they disput- 
ed with never ending sophistry, there would be a few general 
maxims, in which all men of sense and information would uni- 
ly acquiesce. 
The descriptions, however, that are suited to bring about 
this revolution, are of a very particular nature, and have not 
VOL. XIX. NO, 37. 27 
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been often exemplified. ‘The degree of precision and of minuy 
detail they require, is difficult to be combined with the genenj 
views, without which they can neither be rendered interesting ny 
instructive. ‘There are, accordingly, very few naturalists who ey 
be said to have succeeded perfectly in this first and fundamen 
part of geological inquiry. Saussure is one of those who hay 
done the best ; his account of the face of nature in the gray 
scenes where his observations were made, is amusing as welly 
scientific. Dolomieu is another author, whose descriptionshae 
the same charms and the same accuracy. Among livingy 
thors, we might mention Von Buch and a few others, wh 
have succeeded in rendering the minuteness and accuracy of 
detail, consistent with great and comprehensive views. 1a théy 
descriptions, every particular fact is seen, as connected wih 
some general form,—some extensive picture, to which it tend 
to give solidity and relief. They have not been content with bar, 
ly describing the rocks themselves, which, though the main & 
jects and the foundation of all, are not the only things entitled 
toattention. ‘Lhe rivers, the mountains, the valleys, the shons, 
the general face of the country, must all combine to give unit 
and interest to a geological description, 

To all this, we would wish to add the use of a precise ad 
distinct mineralogical language, free from all ambiguity, all & 
mixture of theory. Such a language, we regret to say, doesn 
at present exist ; and though much has lately been done to im 
prove the nomenclature, particularly by the Wernerian School 
it is still extremely imperfect, and inferior by many degrees 
those of Botany and Chemistry. This throws another difficully 
in the way of geological description. We are glad, therefor, 
to see a Society formed for the purpose of removing or sur 
mounting those difficulties ; and to observe that, in its first ab 
tempt, so considerable a portion of skill and industry is dy 
played. 

Iu the account we are to give of the volume before us, W 
shall confine our remarks to the papers that are strictly geologe 
cal, and shall pass over, though with much regret, some very i 
teresting memoirs on the analysis or description of different mit- 
erals. ‘The bounds within which we must confine our rematls 
make this restriction necessary ; and Wwe shall be glad, on some 
future occasion, at returning to examine the papers that appew 
so well entitled to attention. 

The paper which begins this volume gives an account o 
Guernsey and the other islands which stretch across St, Mi 
chael’s Bay, on the coast of Normandy. hese islands, we 
believe, have never been described by any mineralogist, 
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form; io doubt, an interesting subject ofresearch. They appear, 
gem Dr. MacCulloch’s observations, to be chiefly formed of 
itic rocks, being parts of a chain which he supposes, with 
gwsiderable probability, to extend from Cape La Hogue to 
Psiant, in a line parallel to the granitic chain that runs from 
Dartmoor, W. S. W. to the Scilly islands. Of the islands in 
$, Michael’s Bay, Alderney is the most northerly ; Jersey is 
geatly south from it, and Guernsey about south-west. In Al- 
dimey, the beds of grit, of which there are several in this 
jdand, dip towards the north; as the schist of Jersey, lying on 
i@south side, does towards the south. In the island of Sareq, 
gatly in the middle between these, but somewhat to the west, 
the beds are represented as horizontal : In Guernsey, the strata 
line to the north. ‘There seems to be, in some of the islands, 
#tonsiderable variety of rocks, most of them primitive. In 
ey we fd granite, gneiss, syenite, schist, argillageous 
piphyry, &c.; but we are not enabled to determine the po- 
sitions of these rocks, relatively to one another; nor the pro- 
portions of the island occupied by each. Dr. MacCulloch’s 
Suvey is imperfect with respect to these particulars, and also as 
wot describing with suflicient precision the peculiar characters 
@ the granite, gneiss, and other rocks which it enumerates. 
maps of the islands which he has given, are not calculated 
w give much information, as they do not express either thie 
courses of the rivers, or the mequalities of ridges of the hills. 
paper, however, is of value, as treating of countries of which 
tié mineralogy is not at all known. We have understood that 
Di. MacCulloch is a skilful mineralogist. His Survey appears 
Whave been made several years ago, merely for his own amuse- 
méit; and we have no doubt that it is much less perfect than 
ifit had been executed at a later period, and with more serious 
intettions. It is accompanied by several sketches made with 
gieat spirit, but which do not contribute nearly so much to the 
knowledge of the mineralogy of the islands, as maps would have 
dette, in which the different kinds of rock, the rivers, and the 
chains of hills, had been carefully laid down. 

The next descriptive paper is on the Natural History of the 
Rock-salt District in the county of Cheshire, by Henry Hol- 
land esq. now Dr. Holland. ‘This paper seems to us drawn 
upin the right style of natural history; it unites accurate 
detail with general views in a remarkable degree; and de- 
stibes phenomena, without any contamination of hypothesis 
of theory. Thealt mines of Cheshire are found near the cen- 
tte of a large pln formed by the southern parts of Lancashire, 

northeri' extremity of Shropshire, and the intervening 
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county of Cheshire. This plain is subdivided into three; the 
bason of the Dee on the west, of the Mersey on the north, and 
the Weaver in the middle. In this middle district, which may 
be compared to a sector of a circle, having its centre at the 
point where the Weaver falls into the Mersey (the circumference 
stretching along the borders of Flintshire, Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire,) are found the salt mines, generally not far from the 
banks of the Weaver and its branches. ‘The salt rock was 
‘ first discovered at Marbury, near Northwich, about a hun 
‘dred and forty years ago, in searching for coal. After this 
* bed of rock had been worked for more than a century, a se 
‘ cond and inferior stratum was met with, separated by a bed 
‘ of indurated clay from the one previously known. This lower 
* stratum was ascertained to possess, at a certain depth, a great 
‘degree of purity and freedom from earthy admixture ; on 
‘ which account, and from the local advantages of Northwich 
‘ for exportation, the fossil salt is now worked only in the w 
‘ cinity of this place.’ Trans. p. 45. 

The thickness of the upper bed of salt varies from twenty to 
thirty yards: that of the lower bed has never yet been ascer 
tained. It is acertain fact, that no marine exuvie or organic 
remains are found in the strata situated over the rock-salt of 
Cheshire. The occurrence of gypsum in connexion with beds 
of fussil salt, is a fact generally observed ; and it occurs in Che 
shire, as well asin the salt rocks on the Continent. 

‘¢ One of the most striking facts connected with the internal 
structure of the Northwich rock-salt, is the appearance obser 
able in the horizontal sections of the rock, of various figures, 
more or less distinctly marked, and differing considerably in 
the forms which they assume; some appearing nearly circular, 
others perfectly pentagonal ; and others again having an irre 
gular polyhedral form. The lines which form the bounda- 
ries of these figures are composed of extremely pure fine salt, 
forming a division between the coarse red rock exterior to the 
figure, and the equally coarse rock included within its area. 
—It had been stated to me, that their form is a pyramidal 
one, the area enlarging by a determinate ratio of increase, a 
they are traced downwards: ButI consider this statement as 
a very doubtful one, and certainly founded upon insufficient 
evidence.” 

On this subject, it happens that we ourselves can state, from 
observation, that this pyramidal form is quite inconsistent 
with what we have seen. In a perpendicular wall of the 
mine near the roof, where the miners had been recently 
working, the section of the coats above described appeat- 
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ed as segments of circles, which succeeded one another like 
waves, when traced horizontally along a vertical section. They 
have that appearance of concentric layers which Dr. Hutton has 
described in his Theory of the Earth, and from which he has in- 
ferred the original fluidity of these rocks. 

The comparative commercial value of the English and Polish 
mines is best ascertained by the fact, that many thousand tons of 
rock salt are usually sent from Cheshire to the parts of the Prus- 
sian coast most nearly adjacent to the salt mines. 

The fourth paper in this collection relates to a very interesting 
object, the Pitch-lake of the island of Trinidad. Dr. Nugent, 
who had himself an opportunity of visiting this singular spot, tells 
us, that, on approaching it, he ‘ perceived a strong sulphureous 
and pitchy smell, like that of burning coal ; and soon after had a 
view of the lake, which, at first sight, appeared to be an expanse 
of still water, frequently interrupted by clumps of dwarf trees, or 
islets of rushes and shrubs; but, on a nearer approach, was found 
to be in reality an extensive plain of mineral pitch, with frequent 
crevices and chasms filled with water. ‘The surface of the lake is 
of the colour of ashes, and at this season was not polished or 
smooth so as to be slippery; the hardness or consistence was 
such as to bear any weight; and it was not adhesive, though it 
partially received the impression of the foot: it bore us without 
any tremulous motion whatever, and several head of cattle were 
browsing on it in perfect security. In the dry season, however, 
the surface is much more yielding, and must be in a state ap- 
proaching to fluidity, as is shown by pieces of recent wood and 
other substances being enveloped in it. Even large branches of 
trees, which were a foot above the level, had in some way become 
enveloped in the bituminous matter. ‘The interstices or chasms 
are yery numerous, ramifying and joining in every direction ; and 
in the wet season being filled with water, present the only obsta- 
cle to walking over the surface. ‘These cavities are generally deep 
in proportion to their width ; some being only a few inches in 
depth, others several feet, and many almost unfathomable: The 
Water in them is good and uncontaminated by the pitch; the 
people of the neighbourhood derive their supply from this source, 
and refresh themselves by bathing in it. Fish are caught in it, 
and particularly a very gaod species of mullet.’ 

This extraordinary lake is bounded on the north and west 
sides by the sea;—on the south by a rocky eminenee of por- 
celain jasper ;—and on the east by the usual argillaceous soil 
of the country. ‘The main body may, perhaps, be estimated at 
three miles in circumference :—the depth cannot be ascertained ; 
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and no subjacent rock or soil can be discovered. Where the bi. 
tumen is slightly covered with soil, there are plantations of cas. 
sava, plantains, and pine apples,—the last of which grow with ° 
luxuriance, and attain to great perfection. 

A bit of the pitch, held at a candle, melts like sealing wax, 
and burns with a light flame, which is extinguished whenever it 
is removed; and, on cooling, the bitumen hardens again. From 
this it is evident, that it may be converted to many useful pur. 
poses ; and it is universally used in the country wherever pitch is 
required. ‘The reports of the naval officers who have tried it, 
are extremely favourable: It only requires to be prepared with 
a proportion of oil, tallow, or common tar, to give it a sufficient 
degree of fluidity. In this point of view it is an object of great 
national importance, especially to a maritime power like Britain, 
It is, indeed, singular, that the attention of Government should 
not have been more forcibly directed to a subject of such mag. 
nitude. The attempts that have hitherto been made to render it 
extensively useful, have, for the most part, been only feeble and 
injudicious, and have consequently proved abortive. This vast 
collection of bitumen might, in all probability, afford an inex 
haustible supply of an essential article of naval stores ; and, 
being situated on the margin of the sea, could be wrought and 
shipped with little inconvenience or expense. It would, how. 
ever, be great injustice to Sir Alexander Cochrane, not to state 
explicitly, that he has, at various times, during his long and active 
command on the Leeward Island station, taken considerable paint 
to insure a fair and proper trial of this mineral production, for thé 
highly important use of which it is generally believed to be cae 
pable. 

To frame any satisfactory hypothesis on the origin of this sins 
gular mass, would require an exact examination of the neighbours 
ing country. Immediately to the southward, the face of the coun 
try is broken and rugged, which Mr. Anderson (Phil. Trans. 
Vol. 79.) attributes to some convulsion of nature from subterra« 
nean fires ;—in which idea he is confirmed, by having found se 
veral hot springs in the neighbouring woods. The productiow 
of al! bituminous substances has certainly, with plausibility, beet 
attributed to the action of subterraneous fire on beds of coal. 
Dr. N. was particular in his inquiries with regard to the existence 
of beds of coal, but could not Jearn that there was any certain 
trace of that substance in the island ; and though it may exist at 
agreat depth, it is not indicated, the Doctor says, by the strata that 
are mm sight. 

©The examination of this tract of country (he adds) could 
not fail to be highly gratifving to those who embrace the 
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Huttonian Theory of the Earth; for they might behold the 
-gumerous branches of one of the largest rivers of the world 
* {the Orinoco), bringing down so amazing a quantity of earthy 

particles, as to discolour the sea in a most remarkable man- 

ner for many leagues distant ;—they might see these earthy 
ticles deposited by the influence of powerful currents on the 
shores of the Gulf of Paria, and, particularly, on the westera 
side of the island of Trinidad ;—they might there find vast col- 
lections of bituminous substances, beds of porcelain jasper, and 
such other bodies as may readily be supposed to arise from the 
modified action of heat on such vegetable and earthy materials 
as the waters are known actually to deposit. They would, fur- 
ther, perceive no very vague traces of subterranean fire, by which 
these changes may have been effected, and the whole tract ele- 
vated above the ordinary level of the general loose soil of the 
gountry ;—as, for instance, hot springs, the frequent occurrence 
of earthquakes, and two singular semi-volcanic mounds at Point 

Ieaque ; which, though not very near, throw light on the gene- 

ral character of the country. Without pledging myself to any 

particular system of Geology, I confess, an explanation, similar 
tothis, appears to me sufficiently probable, and consonant with 
the known phenomena of nature. A vast river, like the Ori- 
faco, must, for ages, have rolled down great quantities of woody 
and vegetable bodies, which from certain causes, as the influence 
of currents and eddies, may have been arrested and accumulated 
ia particular places;—they may have there undergone those 
transformations and chemical changes, which various vegetable 
wbstances, similarly situated, have been proved to suffer in other 
parts of the world. An accidental fire, such as is known to oc- 
cur frequently in the bowels of the earth, may then have oper- 
wed in separating and driving off the newly-formed bitumen, 
more or less combined with silicious and argillaceous earths ; 
which, forcing its way through the surface, and afterwards be- 
¢@ming inspissated by exposure to the air, may have occasioned 
weh scenes as 1 have ventured to describe. The only other 
eountry, accurately resembling this part of Trinidad, of which 
recollect to have read, is that which borders on the Gulf of 
n in Crim Tartary, From the representation of travel- 

lets, springs of naphtha and petroleum equally abound ; and 
describe volcanic mounds precisely similar to those of Point 

? 


e next Geological paper is on the physical structure of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, by J. F. Berger, M.D. of Geneva. 

No part of the Island of Great Britain affords more intereste 

ing matter of mineralogical observation than Cornwall. Its cha- 
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racter, as belonging to the primary or intermediate strata ; the 
abundance of mineral veins; and the various points in which’ 
these veins and the adjoining rock have been cut into, or per. 
forated, are all circumstances that render Cornwall a subject of 
curious and important inquiry. Dr. Berger’s attention was 
therefore very properly directed to this spot; and his survey 
(though, doubtless, imperfect) has furnished a great deal of va- 
luable information. He is a mineralugist of the Wernerian 
school ; and not only adopts the language of that school, but 
has been guided by its principles in his observations. He seems 
sensible, however, that the language which he employs is too 
theoretical ;—and, in his use of the word ‘ formation,’ though 
he gives a definition of the term in which nothing theoretical 
is implied, he allows, that the idea of time or of epoch is in- 
volved. We might add to this, that not only is epoch involv. 
ed, but the agent is likewise indicated ; and an identity, in the 
order of time and the order of position, is certainly’ understood, 
The general remarks on what the author calls ‘ the Low 
Mountain Chain of Coruwall,’ convey a very good idea of the 
disposition of the rocks in this western promontory, or the ridge 
of hills that divides the country lengthwise. The chain begins 
in the centre of Devonshire, where it spreads out into the ele- 
vated, or, as it is here called, the mountain plain of Dartmoor 
Forest. ‘ Like all primitive chains, he says, it stretches from 
N. E. to S. W.; or, more correctly, from E, N. E. to W. S. W. 
for the length of 115 or 110 miles. Its direction is pretty accu- 
rately represented by a line passing through the following pla- 
ces: Two Bridges, Lanceston, Bodmin, Redruth, &c. to the 
Land’s End. ‘The centre and highest part of the chain is 
of granite ; it is formed into a mountain plain at the N. E. 
extremity, and, as it approaches the S. W., gradually contracts 
into a ridge, and is flanked on the right and left by grauwacke. 
The outline of the range is not altogether continuous : several 
of the rounded summits which compose it, are separated by 
small valleys, or ravines, of various depths. The whole chain 
may be said to be formed of downs, and to be in some places 
interrupted, but no where entirely broken off. On this passage, 
which, we believe, contains a correct general view of the rocks 
in the Cornish promontory, we cannot but remark, that the 
assertion that all primitive chains stretch from N. E. to S. W, 
seems to us much too general, The Riphean, or Ural moun- 
tains, which are undoubtedly primitive, stretch nearly from 
south to north. The great range of mountains in Norway 
has the same direction; and this is also true of the great- 
j 
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er part of the Cordeliera of the Andes, especially in the south- 
em hemisphere. ‘To generalize more rapidly and more exten- 
sively than actual observation authorizes us to do, is as much 
tobe guarded against as any error in philosophy, and has pro- 
duced effects as hurtful to the progress of truth. Dr. Berger 
indeed has this apology, that he has studied in the school of 
Werner ; and we know of none where the worship of this par- 
ticular idol is more strictly enjoined. 

Dr. Berger is the first mineralogist that has given a general 
mame to the rocks that lie on the granite ridge of Cornwall, 
and has pronounced them to be Grauwacke; a rock, he says, 
composed of separate silicious particles, united by an argilla- 
céous cement with a little magnesia and iron. We believe that 
it is true, that the Cornish rock here meaut is to be referred to 
the tribe of the Grauwacke ; at the same time we must object 
to the definition above, if it is to be understood as general. The 
patticles united by the argillaceous cement of grauwacke consist 
often of felspar, and have the appearance of proceeding from 
thedisintegration of porphyry. ‘The term applied by the Cornish 
miners to this rock is Killas ; which, on account of its better 
tound, we should very much wish to see substituted for the un- 
coh German name of Grauwacke. 

Dr. Berger began his survey by the valley of the Erme, which 

at Ivy Bridge. By this valley he ascended to the elevated 
is of Dart:noor Forest, which occupies a considerable extent 
Devonshire, and sends a number of streams to the opposite 
fide of the peninsula, that is, into the English, and the Bristol 
Chamnel, From thence he seems to have gone by Launceston 
wd Bodmin to Truro, visiting Grampound, however, and the 
wjacent coast. From thence he examined the country about 
Falmouth, the Lizard, Mount’s Bay, the Land’s End, return- 
ing by St. ives, Redruth, and the coast of the Bristol Channel. 

objects of chief curiosity in these parts he seems to have 
examined ; and we only wonder to find him make no mention 
ofthe Roach Rocks, which are certamly very remarkable * 

Dr. Berger takes notice of the decomposed granite in the state 
of Kaoline, which affords the porcelain earth so much prized 


*These rocks are situated between Bodmin and lruro, and form 
asingular pile of natural ruins, that has been mistaken for a drui+ 
dical monument. They cover nearly an acre of ground, and rise in 
sleep precipices on every side, to the height of about 60 teet. They 
se composed entirely of qua iz and hornbiende, very much crystal- 

and the former in much the largest proportion, ‘The size and 
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for the manufacture of china, and which is indeed one of the 
characteristic features of Cornwall. The plain m which this 
earth is found is some miles in extent, and belongs to the 
southern boundary of the granitic cham. One of the mow 
elevated points of it, and which is in the neighbourhood of the 
principal quarry of the porcelain earth (china pit,) is 830 feet 
above the level of the sea. This granite, the felspar of which 
forms two thirds of the mass, appeared to be less decomposed 
near the borders of the plain, than in the central part. Ih 
this last place, it has rather the appearance of a porphyry 
with a pulverulent base, of a whitish colour, in which erystals 
of quartz, and some plates of mica, are loosely included. Itis 
used in this rough state in the manufacture of porcelain, in the 
same manner as the Chinese make use of petuntze, by mixing it 
in certain proportions with the porcelain earth that ts obtained 
by washing and frequent precipitations. Crystals of a compact 
and earthy felspar are occasionally met with in this decomposed 
granite, of a much larger size than usual. 

One of the rocks which Dr. Berger has particularly described, 
is the serpentine of the Lizard Point and its vicinity. 

‘This rock is not homogeneous in its composition. The colourd 
the base is usually leaf green ; it is often conchoidal, breaking inte 
large broad flakes with sharp edges. It is also frequently striped 
with red, which appears to be owing to the oxide of iron. Small 
threads of tender yellow steatite are seen running through it, andit 
is often traversed by veins of whitish asbestos. Sometimes this ter 
pentine passes into a hard steatite, disposed in curved laming, and 
having a fibrous fracture. ‘This serpentine, though surrounded 
all sides by rocks of Killas, does not appear in immediate contat 
with it. Atthe northern boundary of the serpentine, (where Dr 
Berger entered it,) a rock intervenes, composed of felspar and dial 
lage, or granular actynolite. On the S. S. W. of the village of the 
Lizard, there are some beds of mica slate, which appear subordinale 
to the serpentine.’ 

Though the Doctor has treated at some length, of the dit 
ferent formations of serpentine, and of the rocks that accom 
pany them, he makes no mention of a circumstance that might 
be expected to arrest the attention of a Wernerian geologist 
In the arrangement of rocks adopted in that school, if we mi» 
take not, two formations of serpeutine are admitted ; one the 
Oth, the other the 15th of the primitive formations, couvting 


irregularity of the fragments, and the ruinous appearance of the 
whole, mark the destructive operations of time instronger character 
than it is usual to meet with in a country so little mountainous # 
Cornwall. 
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ftom the granite upwards ; and neither of them belonging to the 
gemusition or intermediate rocks. In Cornwall, however, the 
tine is contained between transition rocks, which appear 
0 both sides of it. What it rests on below, is unknown, It 
may lie immediately on the granite ; but this much is certain, that 
all around it is the killas. Here, therefore, is a great anomaly in 
the arrangement of rocks, if there be any truth in the Wernerian 
wstem. ‘The fact, however anomalous in respect of artificial ar- 
mangement, is not singular in nature; the coast of Ayrshire in 
Scotland, between Girvan and Ballintrae, affording an example 
ofthe same kind. 
» The next object of importance is St. Michael’s Mount, which, 
from the singularity of its figure and situation, is not less interest- 
ing to common observers than it is to mineralogists, from its 
composition and structure. The south side of the mount, on which 
the castle is situated, is nearly precipitous, and is composed, from 
top to bottom, of a granite split into irregular masses. At the 
base, and on the sides of this granite rock, lies the killas ; and a 
tircumstance that has attracted great notice, is the number of 
granite veins which penetrate into the superincumbent rock, espe- 
cally towards the south, where the steepness is greatest. These 
veins have so much the appearance of shooting from the granite 
ito the killas, that they have appeared, to many mineralogists, a 
proof that the lower rock is of later formation than that which lies 
above it. To this position, however, Dr. Berger is unwilling to 
tgree. ‘ I conceive,’ says he, ‘that at the time the grauwacke was 
‘deposited upon the granite, the water in which its particles were 
suspended, meeting with portions of the granite, a little more 
‘elevated than the plane of the surface, left them exposed, and 
‘filled up the spaces between.’ 
» What have been called Granite veins, are therefore, on this 
supposition, no more than inequalities in the rugged surface of 
te granite, surrounded at their sides by the killas, and left bare 
inthe more prominent parts, Dr. B. must be aware, that this hy~ 
pothesis admits of being confronted with the facts. If, on cutting 
inte the rock, it is found that these apparent granitic veins do not 
merely proceed from the granite at one end, but are united with it 
for their whole extent, aud only form a sort of edge rising above 
rest of its surface, his opinion will have great plausibility. 
But, if the contrary is the case,—if the supposed veins are sur- 
founded by the killas, above and below, und are joined to the 
@mite only at one end where they are thickest ;—in a word, 
# they are like the roots of a tree penetrating mto the earth, 
is supposition falls entirely to the ground. ‘The trials neces- 
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sary for determining this question have not, that we know of, 
been made at St. Michael’s Mount: but they have been madein 
other places ; and the fact has been found to be as last repre 
sented. ‘This is true of the granite veins near New Galloway, of 
which, as Dr. Berger remarks, Sir James Hall caused a model 
to be constructed. 

‘How comes it,’ says Dr. B. ‘if the origin of these veins 
¢ js to be ascribed to the action of a force from below, that they 
* occur in so few places ? aud how comes it that the grauwacke, 
‘as it approaches the junction between it and the primitive rock, 
€ continues dimimishing in thickness ? 

To these two questions, we believe, it would be easy for a Hut. 
tonian geologist to reply ;—in the mean time, we must observe, 
that the Doctor passes, in profound silence, over the obvious 
objections to his own hypothesis. In particular, he does not ate 
temp! to explain bow such a vumber of thin plates of granite, as 
the veins at St. Michael’s Mount are supposed to consist of, were 
formed on the surface of a rock without any mould in which 
they could -be cast, and how they remained projecting from that 
surface, without any support, from the time of the formation of 
the yranite to that of the transition rocks. 

Dr. B. is of opinion, that the granite of Cornwall is not stre 
tified ; and he thinks, that true granite is never found possessing 
that character. ‘ The opinion,’ says he, ‘ that granite is stratified, 
*is one which 1 cammot adopt, even after having visited those 
* places where Saussure thought he had discovered the strongest 
€ proofs in favour of it.’ 

Jn this opmion we are very much disposed to acquiesce ; and 
we think it is valuable, in such a case, to have the judgment of 
one who bas examined granitic rocks in such various situations, 
and particularly those in which their disposition into strata was 
thought to be most clearly ascertained. 

The observations, made in the course of this survey, on the 
inclination and bearing of the strata, are less numerous and pre 
cise than might have been expected. The killas is, in general 
represented as lying conformably on the granite on both sides 
of the mam ridge. This, however, we believe, is not univer 
sal ;—and, if we are not misinformed, is sometimes in verti- 
cal beds transverse to the ridge just’ mentioned. In one it 
stance, Dr. B. takes notice of a fact that is very much of this 
kind ;—that though, on the south slope of the mountain chain 
of Cornwall, the strata of killas dip S. 5. E near Mount’s Bay 
they dip N. N. W.—that is to say, they dip towards the granite, 
and instead of being !aid upon its slope, or placed conformably, 
as it is called, are abutted against it. 
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In speaking of the mines, the Doctor observes, that Werner 
has brought forward so many facts, in support of the two fun- 
dameutal positions, that veins have been originally open fis- 
sures, and that they have been filled from above, that this the- 
ory scarcely receives a greater degree of stability by any of the 
farther proofs which are daily discovered. We readily admit, 
that the first of these positions is very well established ;—the 
proofs of the other seem to us extremely inconclusive—founded, 
asthey are, upon that string of unsupported postulata which was 
taken notice of in a former number of our Journal, and which 
we believe to be nearly unexampled in any work that presumes 
tocousider itself in the light of a theory founded on experience 
and observation.—The question concerning the minerals that 
have come from above, and those that have come from below, is 
pot to be so easily resolved :—it must require a patient and candid 
@amination ; and, above all things, a determination to resist eve- 
evidence not founded on the most strict analogy, or the most 
figorous induction. ‘The fact which the Doctor adduces of peb- 
bles, found in a mineral vein 250 feet below the surface, is cere 
tainly in point ; but, in strictness, it only proves, that veins were 
open fissures, (which nobody presumes to deny); and that some 
ofthe materials that fill them may occasionally have fallen in 
from the top. 

*Onu the direction of the veins in Cornwall, he remarks that 
the productive veins extend from E.S E.to W.N.W. Some 
ofthe ves penetrate to a great depth,—such as 140 and 180 
fathoms ; and in passing from one species of rock to another, 
they generally change their degree of richness. ‘There are 
tther veins which intersect the former nearly at right angles, 
ad are called cross-courses. Some of the most consider- 
able of these extend from sea to sea; and, as the Doctor says, 
consist of marl or clay. But, if we mistake not, there are among 
these cross veins, some that contain copper, and that are in all 
fespects mineral veins. ‘The veins of granite and porphyry are 
also in the number of the cross-courses. They are evidently of 
posterior formation to the former, which they generally disturb 
and turn out of their course at the points of intersection. 

The mines of Cornwall are very numerous ; and it appears, 
that, in the year 1800, the number wrought was not less than 99. 
Of these, 45 were copper—28 tin—18 copper and tin—2 lead— 
Plead and silver—! copper and silver—1 silver—1 copper and 
cobalt—} tin and cobalt—and | antimony. ‘To these may be 
added some mines of manganese, which were not worked when 
this enumeration was made. (p. 167.) 
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With the exception of platina, mercury, molybdena, and the 
five bodies so little knowa and apparently so litle useful, tellus 
reum, tantalium, columbium, and cerium, Cornwall affords in 
dications of all the metals, 

On the whole, this paper, though with some defects as a mi. 
neral survey, contains a great deal of valuable information, and 
manifests in the author much diligence and research. We can 
not help thinking, that the Wernerian geology is faulty, in de 
recting the attention of the mineral surveyor to some favourite 
points, and withdrawing it from the rest. The order in which 
the strata succeed, seems to be the great object to which the mi, 
neralogists of that school are inclined to attend ; and the order 
fixed on by Werner being very precise aud very different, we 
imagine, from that which nature has adopted, the persou who 
would reconcile the ove with the other has abundance of work 
upon his hands. ‘The junction of the rocks with one another, 
particularly of the stratified with the unstratified, their incling, 
tion to the horizon, the line in which they intersect it, the space 
which strata of a particular kind occupy, aud the heights 
which they ascend,—these, as well as the mineralogical charac 
ters, ought to be diligently examined. 

Theuse Dr. B, has made of the barometer, we think extreme 
ly laudable ; and we hope, that an instrument, calculated to giv 
such valuable information, not only concerning the mountains 
themselves, but the position of particular minerals, will, by and 
by, be considered as au essential part of a geological apparatus, 
The compass for measuring the bearings of the strata, and the 
clinometer™ for estimating their dip, are still more important; 
and we regret to find them so rarely employed in the present 
survey. A map of Cornwall, with the points marked where par 
ticular observations were made, would have added much to the 
value of this communication. 

Dr. Berger, as a foreigner, has a claim to indulgence ;—and 
being, perhaps, not quite familiar with our language, he might, 
when his knowledge depended on the information of others, be 
occasionally deceived. It adds much to the value of his obser- 
vations, that his eye has been accustomed to the sight of rocks 
and of mountains, where they appear on the greatest scale, 
and in their noblest forms. He has been trained to the sc 
ence he pursues, among the Alps of Switzerland ; and, borwin 
a land of liberty and independence, he has taken refuge in the 


“ A very ingenious instrument, contrived by the Right Honout- 
able Lord Webb Seymour; for measuring at once both the inclina- 
tion and the bearing of any stratum. 
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nly country where they now exist ;—and where he hopes that 
the girdle of the ocean, aud the spirit of the people, area secu- 
rity against that oppression which the bulwark of his native moun- 
tas was unable to resist. 
Avery interesting paper on the mineralogy of Shropshire, by 
Arthur Aikin, esq. is the eighth in this collection, 
soit seems that a vertical section through the Wrekin, in the 
direction of west by north, and east by south, intersects the 
»coal field of Shropshire, on the east side of the mountain, 
gatwo smaller formations of the same mineral on the west. 
Phe'former lies between the base of the Wrekin, and a branch 
ofthe old red sandstone ; which, proceeding southwards from the 
? of that rock, which occupies so large a portion of 
ire and the country to the north, divides the coal fields of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire from one another. Against this 
modstone, the coal field first mentioned seems to abut, on the 
est side, dipping towards it at anangle of about 6°. Under the 
coal lies a body of limestone strata, dipping also toward the red 
gandstone. 
» The coal formation is composed of the usual series of rocks, 
which are most completely seen at the Madeley coalery, where a 
itis sunk to the depth of 729 feet, through 86 beds, which 
gompose the whole of the formation. 
» The first 30 strata are composed of sandstone, fine grained, 
with mica, and thin plates of coal. The 3ist aud 33d are coarse 
ped sandstone, remarkable for being penetrated by petroleum. 
They are together 15 feet thick, with a bed of sandy slate clay, 4 
feet thick, interposed between them, These are what furnish the 
petroleum spring at Coalport. 
ov Phe first coal forms the 9th bed from the surface, at the depth 
of 102 feet, and is not more than 4 inches thick. The first bed 
that is worked, is a five feet coal, at the depth of 490 feet. 


- But the greatest deposit of coal is lower down, consisting of 9 


beds, the aggregate thickness of which is about 16 feet. The 
fock upon which the coal formation rests, is for the most part 
dimestone, which is nearly horizontal at the eastern extremity of 
the above section, but rises, with a considerable elevation, as it 
approaches the high country about the Wrekin. ‘There are two 

tures in these beds, that rua parallel to one another ; and on 
the west side of them the limestone beds are more elevated than 
onthe east. Lt would seem, from Mr. Aikin’s description, that 
there is no decisive character contained in the rocks themselves, 
by which it can be determined whether this is to be ascribed to 
the forcible elevation of the strata at oue end, or their depression 
atthe other. There is another range of limestone, farther to 
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the west, and parallel to the former. It is very full of tubulites, 
and other coralline remains. In this limestone, the elevated 
portion has an intimate connexion with an unstratified green. 
stone, which lies under it, at the point where it is most ele 
vated. 

An important geological question here occurs. Are these 
beds, or are they not, im the position in which they were first 
deposited? ‘That they ure not in that position, appears to be 
supported by the impossibility of a bed of sandstone being depos 
sited on a plane at au elevation of between 30° and 40°, in such 
a manner as to constitute an extensive stratum of an uniform 
thickness. The position, also, of the tubulites, which pierce 
through the marl, is a subsidiary argument of no small weight, 
These tubes, some of which are scarce an eighth of an inch ia 
diameter, with a length of twelve inches, are perpendicular to 
the plaue of the stratum ; and therefore, when that plane makes 
an angle of 40° with the horizon, the coralline tubes must make 
with it an angle of 50°, a situation not at all agreeable to the 
class of animals to which they belong, as they always affect a 
vertical position. It remains to discover, whether, in this body 
of rock, the elevation of one end, or the depression of the other, 
is most probable. ‘The former supposition seems to derive great 
probability from this, that where the beds of limestone and 
sandstone are most elevated, a great mass of greenstone lies 
immediately under them. ‘ Lt is not, therefore, probable,’ says 
Mr. Aikin, ‘ that the greenstone has occupied the situation which 
‘ jt now holds, posteriorly to the formation of the stratified rocks 
‘ between which it is at present found? But though the above 
‘ facts,’ adds he, ‘ should be considered as justifying the hypothe 
‘ sis of the active agency uf the greenstone, and consequently its 
‘ fluidity, 1 am by no means prepared to affirm that this fluidity 
‘ was that of igneous fusion ; for neither the sandstone, nor the 
‘ limestone, nor even the crumbling clayey marl, appear to me to 
* have undergone the smallest alteration by the contact, or close 
* vicinity of the greenstone. 

The section, as it proceeds to the westward, encounters the 
grauwacke, elevated towards the north-west, at an angle of 50° ; 
over which lie the strata of red sandstone, elevated at an angle 
of 10° towards the north-east. These two kinds of strata, theres 
fore, make with one another an angle which it would require 
a trigonometrical calculation to determine, from the data which 
Mr. Aikin has given, but which may be nearly taken at 59°, 
which, therefore, is the angle which the sandstone makes with 
the grauwacke. At Welbach, near the western extremity, is a 
patch of coal strata, contained ina hollow between the grauwacke 
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and the old red sandstone. On one side, therefore, this coal 
must be considered as resting immediately on a transition rock, 
from which, on the Wernerian system, it is represented as ex- 
tremely distant. On the whole, we must consider this paper as 
drawn up with great care and impartiality ; so that it is not easy 
tosay, whether it be to the Plutonic or Neptunian system that 
the author most inclines. The only thing that can render a 
_ particular theory not only innocent but useful in the hands of an 
observer, is a disposition to mark, with equal diligence, the 
facts that are favourable, and those that are adverse to his sys- 
tem. 

So far as one can discover from the present Memoir, Mr. 
Aikin may be said to possess this degree of candour; and it is 
dificult, perhaps, to bestow on him a higher praise. We have 
seen proposals by the same gentleman, for a mineralogical sur- 
vey of the county of Salop; and, from the specimen given along 
with the proposals, as well as from that of which we have been 
jest giving an account, we cannot but ardently wish for the suc- 
cess of his undertaking. 

“The next paper to which we shall advert, is by Leonard 
Horner, esq. ; and contains a very distinct, and apparently very 
scurate account of the Mineralogy of the Malvern Hills; a ridge 
well known, in the south-west part of Worcestershire. The cen- 
tral part of this range, and nearly the whole of the eastern side, 
consist of different compounds of felspar, hornblende, quartz, and 
Mica, disposed in very irregular forms. Granite is one of these 
oimpounds, and appears to be less irregular than the rest. It is 
sometimes found in the highest parts of the hills; but prevails 
chiefly in the lower parts, where it forms veins which traverse the 
other rocks. 

The stratified rocks which occupy the country to the westward, 
tise to a considerable height on the side of the range. The 
most northern hill in the range is called the End-hull, and is 
Composed of granite. On the End-hill, also, but higher than 
the granite, there is a rock of a purplish brown colour, com- 
posed of hornblende and felspar, with a little quartz. It would 
probably be ranged, Mr. Horner says, with the greenstone of 
Werner ; but we rather think with the syenite. On the north 
side’ of the same hill, a rock occurs, made up nearly of equal parts 
of hornblende and epidote. 

The North-hill, near the former, and somewhat to the west 
of it, contains also granite. ‘The Worcestershire Beacon is 
another of the most remarkable points in this range, and is an 
aggregate rock, consisting of small angular and rounded frag- 
ments’ of quartz and felspar, cemented by a ferrugiuous base. 

VOL. XIX. NO, 37. 29 
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At the top, this hill consists almost entirely of granite ; and op 
the eastern side, greenstone is the prevailing rock. The rela. 
tive position of the different rocks is not, however, sufficiently 
explained ; and it may be, that the thick coat of vegetable mould 
by which the ridge is mostly covered, does not allow it to be a» 
certained. 

The Swinet-hill is one of the most remarkable points in the 
Malvern Chain ; and the upper part of it is composed of a gras 
nite, more distinctly characterised than the greater part of 
those found in this district. It is, however, very different from 
an alpine granite. ‘The mica is in minute specks, and in very 
small quantity: The rock is not stratified. ‘Thus it appears, that 
the ridge, or the highest points in the range, are composed of 
granite, and other unstratified rocks. On the west side strata 
occur; some of coarse-grained sandstone, others of a compact 
quartz sandstone ; one of these is said to be fouud in thin lay. 
ers, with a bearimg parallel to the direction of the range, but 
dipping towards the east, at an angle of about 60°. On this 
side, also, lower down, is a limestone ridge, that dips to the 
west, at an angle of about 40°. The strata, indeed, all 
along, seem to be in a very erect position. There are also am 
gillaceous slaty strata, bearing north and south, with an eleva 
tion of 65° westward, or towards the Leadbury hills, a low 
ridge, which, at the distance vf about two miles, runs parallel to 
the Malvern hills. 

The direction of the stratified rocks is, with a few exceptions, 
parallel to that of the range ; but there is great irregularity in 
the dip. ‘The strata nearest the unstratified rocks dip at a com 
siderable angle towards the west ; though, in some places, they 
dip in an opposite direction, that is, toward the hill; and they 
were observed in this position at the greatest height to which they 
ascend. 

The two sides of the Malvern ridge are in many respects con 
siderably unlike. Ou theeast side, a level plain extends for many 
miles ; and the streams ,that rise on the sides of the ridge run 
directly eastward to the Severn. On the west side, there is 2 
constant succession of hills; and the streams run, not at right 
angles to the ridge, but rather in the direction of it ;—some 
to the south, and others to the north. ~The Strata on the west 
side are considered by Mr. Horner as belonging to the order 
of Transition rocks. ‘The remarkable variations that occur in 
their direction and dip, make it probable that they have been 
forcibly elevated from the horizontal position in which they 
were originally deposited, and thrown into the different situa- 
tions in which they are now found. We must remark of Mr. 
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Horner’s paper, that it is more complete in its accompaniments, 
than any other in this volume, being illustrated both by a map of 
the country, and sections of the rocks, 

The only other memoir in this collection which we shall now 
mention, is a sketch of the Geology of Madeira, by the Honour- 
able H. G. Bennet. 

The short, but interesting, sketch contained in this paper, con- 
cludes with the following remarks. 

“To my mind, the most interesting geological facts, are the 
intersection of the lava by dikes at right angles with the strata. 
edly, The rapid dips which the strata make, particularly 
theoverlaying of that of the Brazen Head to the eastward of 
Funchal, where the blue, grey, and red lavas are rolled up in 
ge mass, as if they had slipped together from an upper stra- 
tam.—3d/y, The columnar form of the lava itself, reposing on, 
and covered by, beds of scoria, ashes and pumice, which affords 
#strong argument for the volcanic origin of the columns them- 
wlves. And, 4¢th/y, the veins of carbonate of lime and zeolite, 
which are not found here in solitary pieces, as in the vicinity of 
ima and Vesuvius, but are amid the lavas and in the strata of 
pumice and tufa, and are diffused on the lava itself, and occasion- 
ally crystallized in its cavities.” 

These remarks excite great curiosity about the detail of the 
facts, which prove the rocks here enumerated to be really of 
voleanic origin. ‘The presence of carbonate of lime is certainly 
inconsistent with the idea, that the rocks in which it is contain- 
ed have been in fusion at the surface of the earth, and under 
a pressure no greater than that of our atmosphere; as, in 
sich circumstances, the heat would have driven off the car- 
bonic acid, and left the calcareous earth in the state of quick- 
lime. It is, however, by no means inconsistent with the ac- 
tion of volcanic force at the bottom of the sea. This follows 
%anatural corollary, from the experiments of Sir James Hall 
on'the effects of heat moditied by compression. ‘The facts de- 
seribed by Mr. Bennet have a great resemblance to those com- 
municated by Sir George Mackenzie to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in the course of the last winter. It is curious to see 
the truths of geology confirmed by witnesses brought from points 
60 distant ; and to find Iceland and Madeira joining to attest the 
same facts, and to support the same theory. 

Though we have confined ourselves to the geological papers in 
this volume, we have not been able to extend our observations to 
them all. Another paper, by Dr. Berger, on the Geology of 
some parts of Hampshire and Dorsetshire ;—one on the Souf- 
friere of the Island of Mountserrat, by Dr. Nugent ;—a Notice 
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on the Geological Structure of the Vicinity of Dublin, by Dr, 
Fitton, which, viewing it as a Notice, has considerable merit ;— 
and another Notice accompanying the Section of Heligoland, by 
two Officers of Engineers, are lughly deserving of attention, 

We cannot, however, take leave of this volume, without con. 
gratulating the public on the institution of a Society particularly 
devoted to geological researches. The beginning is fair, and 
augurs well forthe future. At the same time, we must take the 
liberty of suggesting another service which a Society of this na- 
ture may be able to render to science; nay, we will even say, 
a duty which it is strongly called on to perform. We should 
hope that a Society, seriously interested for the advancement 
of Geology, will not rest satisfied with observation, but will 
undertake what may be called geo/ogical experiments. In ge. 
neral, one who pursues this study, has only the means of ob. 
serving the facts that spontaneously offer, or those which the 
arts have accidentally brought to light, with views very different 
from the acquisition of science. He is accordingly often cruelly 
disappointed. When he has traced some fact through a ve 
riety of gradations, aud thinks himself ou the point of ascer- 
taining the whole truth, some obstacle, accidental m itself, and 
such as a little industry could easily remove, puts an entire stop 
to his inquiry. Every man who has busied himself in the ex 
amination of the earth’s surface, must bave often experienced 
such mortifications. The causes of them are no doubt fie 
quently beyond the power of skill or industry to overcome ; but 
they are often such as, though an individual cannot remove 
them, would readily yield to the efforts of a Society, which 
would raise and appropriate a fund for such purposes. How 
many useful experiments, with such assistance, might be made! 
Nothing, for instance, could be more instructive than to know 
how deep the alluvial ground reaches which we tind in the 
beds of rivers, and especially near their mouths ; and in what 
proportion this depth decreases, as we approach the mountains. 
‘This ts one of the points on which Nature herself rarely affords 
full mformation ; which, however, might be obtained by the sim 
ple operation of boring in proper situations, 

The succession of the rocks, as we descend, might be deter- 
mined in the same manner i those countries where the strata 
are horizontal and unbroken, aud where, of course, Nature sel- 
dow affords the means of making such observations. The june 
tion or contact of different kinds of rock, is one of the objects 
Most interesting to a geologist: but, how often does he come 
With a few. hundred yards, nay, in some cases, within a few 
feet, of that junction, and yet is unable to discover the exact line, 
On account of a quantity of earth or gravel, which is not to be 
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removed without more time and expense than he can afford to 
bestow. 

Evident as is the value of such experiments, we know but 
of very few instances im which they have been attempted. If 
we mistake not, the Duc de Choiseul Gouffier caused pits to be 
dug, or borings to be made on the banks of the Meander, so 
renowned for the windings, and consequently the changes of its 
course, in order to discover to what depth its workings extend- 
ed. A geologist of our own country, no less skilful than zeal- 
ous inthe pursuit of science, has given several examples of a 
similar kind. Sir James Hall has, in many instances, removed 
the veil which the alluvial soil had drawn across some of the 
most instructive spots that have been met with in the mineral 
kingdom, and has caused models to be made, exhibiting the 

nomena he discovered. ‘These, we believe, are the only 

iferous experiments, of which geology can yet boast. A So- 
ciety, forming itself into a body, for the purpose of directing 
and executing such experiments, would mark an era in the his. 
tory of this science; and, we have no doubt, would open up 
fields of observation that are at present entirely concealed. It 
would give us great pleasure to think, that, in the institution 
of the Geological Society, we are to hail the commencement of 
such an era. 


Art. X. Voyage aux Indes Orientales, pendant les Années 
1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, et 1806, contenant la Description 
du Cap de Bonne- Esperance, des I/es de France, Bonaparte, 
Java, Borneo, et de la Villede Batavia; des Observations sur 
le Commerce et les Productions de leurs Pays, sur les Maurs 
et les Usages de leurs Habitans, &c. Avec un Alias, par 
Ch. F. Tombe. Revu, et augmenté de plusieurs Notes et Ectair- 
cissemens, par M. Sonini. 2 Tom. 8vo. Paris, 1810. 


THE information afforded by this work is not very import- 

ant; but it conducts us over interesting ground ; and 
brings again into view topics, the consideration of which we 
have, perhaps, too long intermitted. While sinister interest 

servility are actively working upon the prejudices and igno- 
rance of the public, for the prolongation of abuses by which 
Individuals profit, it is proper that some attempt should be 
made to direct the attention of the country to the true state 
Of the fact. tis not the cry of speculation! raised against all 
Prospective views ; it is not the cry of innovation! raised against 
theproposal of all measures contrived to avert foreseen calami- 
fies, that will support the country under a continuance of com- 
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mercial bankruptcies ; that will open new, to supply the loss of 
ancient channels of trade ; that will animate industry under the 
pressure of unexampled burthens, and increase the productive 
powers of the country, under a continued drain of its resources, 
A quiet acquiescence in things as they are, is a delightful opiate 
to a nation mn peril—and, like other opiates, will always be pre- 
scribed by those who consult their patients’ present satisfaction, 
rather than their ultimate safety. 

On no subject has the listlessness and indifference incident to 
nations with respect to the common weal, been more remark. 
ably displayed than in England with respect to the affairs of 
india. A total ignorance of the subject is general, even 
among well informed people. The notions which have been 
propagated, are those which it concerned interested individuals 
to propagate. Prejudices accordingly have gained the field; 
and to such a degree, that the only measures accommodated to 
the situation of our affairs, measures recommended by the most 
obvious principles of policy, and most familiarly adopted in 
every enlightened government, have been very generally repre- 
sented as the suggestions of paradoxical ingenuity, and rejects 
ed, in many instances, without the ceremony of a hearing, 
Events, however, will not permit a long continuance in this 
course. ‘They are hurrying us on to results which will only be 
the more fatal, that they come unforeseen. A commercial 
company, excluding the rest of the public from a boasted com 
merce, yet coming annually to the pockets of that excluded 
public for support, will not always be endured. A great 
sovereignty, entrusted to a small body of merchants, and so 
managed as not to yield any thing im the balance of receipts 
and supplies, but to draw largely and constantly from us, isa 
prodigy in politics, which an enlightened age cannot long con- 
tinue to regard with indifference. A perpetual deficit in the 
finances of such a sovereignty, and such a commerce, cannot 
fail, sooner or later, to produce an explosion. Promises per 
petually belied by experience ; pretexts a thousand times brought 
forward, and a thousand times refuted, will in time cease to de- 
jude. 

The branch of the subject which is more particularly brought 
into view in the work before us, is the-New Empire, as it may 
very properly be called, which, within a few years past, has 
been added to the commercial dominion of the East India Com- 
pany. [tis that dominion which, for a number of centuries, 
was occupied with brilliant fortune by the Dutch. M. Tombe 
sailed from Nantes to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to 
the Isle of France ; and from the Isle of France to the Eastern 
Archipelago ; to Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Timor, the Molucca, 
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and other islands; and, lastly, te Ceylon. On the physical 
and moral circumstances of these places, and their commercial 
and political relations, he offers such notices as his observations 
and reading supplied. ‘There is but little in his volume which 
is new ; for he had not the best opportunities, and he was not 
the fittest man in the world to protit by them. The history, 
however, of the field over which he passed, excites many re- 
flections. ‘This is the very field of that celebrated spice trade, 
which first tempted the other nations of Europe to break the 
monopoly which the Portuguese, as the first discoverers, clain- 
ed.in the Indian Seas. It is that envied trade which excited sa 
much desire, and produced such eager efforts, fur several ages, 
among the English; which formed the object of so persever- 
jagand acrimonious a rivalship between them aud the Dutch ; 
which produced the massacre of Amboyna, and the unrelent- 
ing contests to which the interests of both nations in India 
were well nigh sacrificed. It is that trade which contributed so 
much to the grandeur and power of Holland; which was for 

the envy of all the commercial nations of Europe ; and 
which the Dutch guarded from competition with such exquisite 
jealousy and care. 

One of the effects of the war in which the French revolution 
involved us with Holland, was to bring into our possession the 
whole scene of this splendid commerce. But, did we derive 
from it any of those advantages which it had produced to its first 
proprietors? Alas, vo! And the reason is obvious. ‘The Kast 
india Company had no capital for it. They had not enough, 
indeed, for the business of their own territory ; and they would 
not permit any one else to enter into the career, for fear the mo- 
nopoly should suffer. Rather than run that risk—rather than 
agree to participate with their countrymen in the advantages of 
atrade which they possessed, but could not occupy—they 
chose, at the peace of Amiens, actually to advise giving up, 
what had constituted for ceuturies the most brilliant com- 
merce of the globe, to a foreign nation—to our inveterate ene- 
mies—to the French, in short, under the name of the Dutch! 
Upon the renewal of the war, the stations of the Dutch trade 
again fell into our hands. And what, again, has been the con- 
sequence? The Company has had less trade, and the nation 
dearer spices, since the acquisition, than before. ‘lhe commer- 
cial capital invested by the Company in the annual purchase of 

jan goods, instead of increasing in proportion to the extent 
of the new channels of trade obtamed by the new circumstances 
of the nation, has decreased, and that in a degree of which the 
public is far from being aware,—in a degree which it will not be 
easy for it to believe. Lt has gradually dwindled down to little 
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more than one third of what it was in the year 1798-9. The 
following is a statement of the amount of the Indian imvestment 
for each year. 

1798-09 «++ +0+0+ $4,969,281 | 1804-5+0++ ++ £1,860,840 

1799-1800++++ 3,151,794 | 1805 Geeeees 2,943,407 

1800-1 -seeeees 3,445,126 | 1806-7 +eee*+ 3,736,369 

TSOL-Qeeeeeees 2,540,002 | 1807-Seeeees 1,726,419 

1802 S.ceeeeee 1,987,515 | 1808 Qeeeees 1,827,577 

1803-4...e+e+40 2,121,003 | 1809-10 +++» 2,123,9y0# 

We here see a pretty clear account of the total failure of ad. 
vantage from the possession of the Spice islands, and of that trade 
which had once been so lucrative. In the last of the years im 
serted in this table, there is a small improvement in the amount 
of the Indian investment. But, how was that obtained? By dimi 
nishing the China investment,—which, in 1808-9 was £2.25,630, 
and in 1809-10 was only £2,578,374. ‘The whole mvestinent, 
therefore, India and China included,—was, in fact, less in 
1809-10 than in the preceding year ;—being, in the year 
1809 10, £4,702,363, and in the preceding year £4,753,2074 
The Dutch East India Company often divided 40 per cent. up 
on their capital stock ; and they divided 21.4, per cent. onan 
average of all the years, from the origin of the Company 
to 1774; at which period the whole commerce of the Ke 
public, and with it the Indian branch, had been for a num 
ber of years on the decle. ‘Their stock, in 1732, sold in the 
market at 779 per cent.—even in 1774 at 363 per cent.—and 
never so low as 300 percent. ‘The annual produce of their sales, 
for nearly the first half of the eighteenth century, was nearly two 
millions Sterling ; which, after making allowance for the change 
in the value of money, was equal to six millions in English money 
of the present day. 

These facts are remarkable, and suggest serious reflections. 
At a time when the channels of trade have been shut against 
British capital in a degree unexampled,—at a time when Bri- 
tish merchants have been fain to press themselves ito every 
opening which ingenuity could discover,— when, from a desire to 
employ their capital, they have glutted every port with their 
goods where it was possible to send them, and have loaded 
South America, Spain, Portugal, ané Heligoland, with mer 
chandise for which no returns can be obtained, a boundless field 
in the Eastern Ocean, just opened to our enterprise, has been 
held vacant, at the good pleasure of the East lodia Company, 


* Exposition of the Company’s finances, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 22d May 1810.—pp. 30 and 66. 
+ ibid. p. 66. 
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who, like the vicious cur in the manger, will not let others eat 
what they themselves are unable to taste. Ata time when the 
capital of the British merchants has been so much at a loss for 
émployment, we have seen the East ludia Company obliged, for 
want of capital, to recede from a great part of the trade which 
they were once able to embrace, instead of occupying, to its full 
extent, a great branch of trade newly acquired for its benefit. 
Is this no blemish in the policy of a country calling itself en- 
? Is there no disadvantage, no national detriment, 
po disgrace, in short, in a situation of things like this? Who 
knows to what a degree that loss of capital, which has been in- 
curred by excessive efforts to push a trade with South America, 
with Spain, Portugal, the Baltic, &c. might have been prevent 
ed, had the immense outlet which India, Persia, China, and all 
the vast countries which are washed by the lndian Ocean, been 
to the eager demands of British commercial enterprise? 
has the East India Company done, that it should have 
the privilege of cramping British industry, and of thus keeping 
down the annual produce, the wealth, and prosperity of the na- 
tion? What is the benefit the monopoly produces, to compen- 
sie these, and all the other great and numerous evils, of which 
itis the undoubted parent? 

Were it true, that monopolies were in general adviseable ; 
that they were recommended by the best principles of political 
economy ; that experience proved them to be in general favour 
able to the development of industry,—to the accumulation of 
capital,—to the increase of the annual produce,—the wealth 
and prosperity of nations ;—even then, the circumstances we 
have just enumerated, would seem to demand that an exemp- 
tion should be made of the East Indies,—a field too vast to be 
improved by the declining funds of the monopolists,—and a field 
greatly enlarged, at the very time when British capital is unable 
to find any but the most dangerous and experimentally fatal 
channels for its diffusion. 

But if, on the other hand, monopoly is one of those ab- 
surd expedients of an unenlightened age, which the progress of 
nations, and the course of experience, have the most completely 
exposed ; if it is now universally acknowledged to be one of the 
Worst obstructions that can be opposed to the prosperity of na- 
tions; and to originate in a policy which, if generally adopted, 
would condemn any people to incurable poverty and wretched- 
ness ;—what shall be said of the apathy of the British nation, 
if it allow a number of stale pretexts, a thousand times rejected, 
to be admitted once more as reasons for continuing the most dis- 
astrous of all monopolies? 

There is an important passage in Hume, which should haye 
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some weight with those who deny the mischiefs of monopoly, 
He is reviewing the government of Elizabeth ; and says, ‘Th 
* government of England, during that age, however different 
‘in other particulars, bore, m this respect, some resemblance 
‘ of that of Turkey at present. The sovereign possessed ever 
¢ power except that of imposing taxes: And in both countries 
‘this limitation, unsupported by other privileges, appean 
‘rather prejudical to the people. In Turkey, it obliges th 
‘sultan to permit the extortion of the bashas and governon 
‘ of provinces, from whom he afterwards squeezes presents, o 
‘ takes forteitures. In England, it engaged the queen to erect 
‘ monopolies, and grant patents for exclusive trade ; an invem 
‘ tion so pernicious, that had she gone on during a tract of 
‘ years at the same rate, England, the seat of riches, and arts, 
‘and commerce, would have contained, at present, as little 
‘ industry as Morocco or the coast of Barbary.* The cre. 
tion, and of course the permission, of commercial monopolies, 
Hume regarded as so pernicious a scheme of policy, that it only 
needed to be carried a certain length to produce all the effects of 
the most barbarous despotism. 

lt is, indeed, a very curious and instructive fact, that mes 
of all descriptions and parties in the kingdom, are now agree 
in reprobating the policy of monopolies, with the solitary e 
ception of the East India Company, and persons who have a 
interest in supporting them. They stand absolutely alone : The 
whole world has, in this speculation, forsaken them. We 
know not that we could produce a syllable written in favour of 
the antiquated doctrine of monopoly, during the last thirty ot 
forty years, that has not been written by a member, or a crea 
ture, of the Honourable Company. This is, deed, an im 
portant and conclusive phenomenon. It shows, beyond any ex- 
ample we recollect, the prodigious influence which a feeling of 
interest exerts, not only over the conduct, but the intellectual 
faculties. For of those who, as members or advocates of the 
Company, espouse the doctrines of monopoly, some certain 
ly are men of good understanding, and honourable minds— 
men who have not resisted the beneficial effects of an improved 
state of knowledge in other walks of inquiry, and who are far 
above the suspicion of attempting to elude their countrymen 
into a belief of doctrines, which, though convement for them- 
selves, they know to be false, and full of mischief to the nation 
at large. Yet agaist the full current of the age in which they 
ive,—against arguments the most conclusive, and experience 
the most decisive, they stand forth with bigotry the most de- 
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* Hume’s History of England, vol. 5. p. 459. 
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termined, and contend for monopoly as if it were one of the 
main springs of national wealth and prosperity. 

In the state of knowledge in which England is now placed, the 
existence of such a thing as the monopoly of the East India 
Company may well be regarded as a prodigy. It is a prodigy, 
however, for which very sufficient causes will be found to exist. 
Individual interest and national apathy will account for many 
absurdities, and much public calamity. A great many families, 
inthe middling and superior classes, have been long in the habit 
ef considering India merely in the light of a convenient outlet for 
such of their members as had no very tempting occupation at 
home, and never think of looking farther : while the interests of 
ministers and directors, thus freed from the troublesome inspec- 
tin and importunity of individual jealousy, have full scope to 


Spley themselves. 
ith regard to ministers, it is abundantly evident, that, even 
iftheir power or gains were not at all concerned in the business, 
they would have a strong interest in wishing things to remain as 
they are, from the very trouble that would be necessary to place 
them in a new situation. They would feel a powerful tempta- 
tin to make themselves believe, that the existing situation, if 
not the very best that could be conceived, is perhaps the best that 
could be attained ;—in short, a very good situation; and, at all 
events, too good to be risked for theoretical change. After this, 
tot only would they feel it their interest, but they would fancy 
they felt it their duty, to persuade the nation that nothing could 
be more admirable than our Indian policy ;—and this being once 
settled, it follows, of course, that all who find fault with that po- 
liey must be represented as deceivers,—as men whom ignorance, 
or groundless discontent, or hopes to profit by mischief, have made 
desirous of innovation and disturbance. If such would be the 
natural effect of the mere desire to escape the trouble of reforma- 
tion,—what may we suppose will be produced by the fear of los- 
ing all the power and profits which Ladia affords? Not only is 
the whole patronage of India, in general, employed for muiniste- 
tial support,—not only is a great part of it actually under mi- 
nisterial nomination,—but the East India House has votes in 
Parliament more numerous than it would be easy to reckon ; 
Which, in its present state of dependence, are sure to be, on 
most occasions, at the nod of the minister. [s it at all reason- 
able, then, to suppose that any ministry will have either the 
strength or the virtue, voluntarily to fling from it such a secure 
and important source of influence as this? 

As to the interest which Directors, and those who aspire to 
be Directors, have in the existence of the monopoly, it is pro- 
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bably needless to say any thing. ‘The management of the con. 
cerus of a great association, 1s itself no trifling object of ambi 
tion ; and attended with no slight advantages in the way of 
power, vanity, and profit. But when to this is added the pa 
tronage of an immense empire, the value of the system in the 
eyes of those who are the in-truments im carrying it on, must 
appear immense. Eveu if they feel that they are but a sort of m 
struments in the hands of the minister, the advantages are still 
great. To be selected as instruments for so great a work, would 
be sufficient elevation and pride to most Directors,—who, if they 
were not this, would probably be nothing. 

Those, then, who are satisfied of the pernicious effects of 
monopoly in general, cannot receive with too much suspicion 
and distrust the argumegts that are offered in its support by 
persons under the influence of so powerful a cause, both of un 
fairness and delusion. But what, in fact, are the grounds on 
which this monopoly is still defended ? They are so far from be. 
ing strong and convincing, that hardly ever, we think, ‘was 
mistaken system maintained on so weak a foundation. Ther 
arguments are not only at variance with all the established prim 
ciples of national economy, but they are either drawn from the 
most pitiful errors, or are addressed to the most wretched pre 
judices. They have been, moreover, so often refuted and em 
posed, that nothing but the necessity of repeating the refute 
tion as often as the false argument is repeated with a chanceof 
success, could muke us submit to the irksome task of travelling 
over so hackneyed a road. We shall, for our own sakes, pass 
Over it as quickly as possible. 

Que of the arguments on which, when pressed by the ev- 
dence of the mischievous effects of monopoly, the advocates of 
the charter have chiefly relied, is the assertion, that ‘ a connex- 
*jon exists between the commerce and the revenue.’ Now, 
in the first place, this has the advantage of not being very easily 
understood. What connexion exists between the commerce and 
the revenue? Cuuid the tares not be collected in India, ub 
less the taxgatherers were merchants? ‘This will surely not be 
asserted ; for the Durectors, complain, that much more than 
they ever collect, was collected formerly by sovereigns who were 
not merchants Could not the commerce be carried on without 
the revenue? This it is equally impossible to assert ; because 
the Cowpany itself carried it on longer without the revenue, 
than u has done with it; and spoke as loftily of the bevelits 
derived by it to the nation then, as it speaks, or can speak now, 
If the commerce cannot now be carried on without the revenue, 
what is the reason? Have the Company no other capital? 
This may be true—and is certainly too near the truth, with re 
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to the Company: But it is not true with regard:to the 
itish merchants,—who are ready, with large capitals, to em- 
bark’im the trade. It was not true with regard to the Ameri- 
cans, who, before the fatal disputes about the rights of neutrals, 
carried on so large a traffic with India. In the reasonings of 
the Company on this alleged connexion, the only specific 
jot which is ever presented, is the remittance of the surplus 
ofthe revenue. The surplus of the revenue, they say, cannot 
beremitted but by means of the monopoly. ‘They may just as 
well assert that it cannot be remitted without a Chairman, a 
Deputy Chairman, and four-and-twenty Directors. There is 
wurely no natural or necessary connexion between the remittance 
efmoney, and a monopoly of trade. But there are two deci- 
sive answers to this strange assertion. In the first place, there 
no surplus of revenue to remit ; there never was any; and, 
asthings now stand, there is every reason to think that there 
never will be any. Iu the second place, if there were ever so 
ta surplus, a King’s ship, or any other ship, could carry it, 
Win the shape of bullion ; and bills of exchange, if goods to a 
sufficient amount were the preferable shape. Adopt the doc- 
tine of the East India Company, and England ought to have 
aexclusive corporation for carrying on the trade to Ireland, 
ad the trade to Scotland ; because there, too, a connexion ex- 
itsbetween the commerce and the revenue; and there, too, it 
might as well be said, the surplus of the revenue cannot be re- 
alized without a monopoly of the trade. The only difference be- 
tween the two sets of cases, is local distance, on which the circum- 
stance in question has no dependence. If no monopoly, there- 
, is necessary for realizing the surplus of revenue from Scot- 
land and Ireland ; for the very same reasons, none would be ne- 
eessary for realizing it (if there were any) from India. 

Another assertion of the Company is, that a free trade cannot 
be permitted,—because a free trade would produce colonization, 
and colonization would produce insurrection and revolt. 
Now, supposing the last branch of this deduction to be granted, 

, we would ask, should free trade lead to cvlonization? 
requires but few agents in a foreign country. A few men 

of capital, or their agents, and a few clerks, repairing thither 
tomake a fortune, and return, could not well colonize a coun- 
try already overpeopled. As for handicrafts and labourers, there 
are three good reasons why any influx of them need not be 
dreaded. In the tirst place, they cannot afford the expense of 
the voyage ;—in the next place, the wages of labour in India 
are so low, that they would be immense losers by the emigration ; 
and, in the third place, the climate and the language and 
manners of the people are so different from their own, that 
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their condition would be wretched. In these circumstances, to 
talk of colonization becoming dangerous, by the admixture of 
Britons, in a country containing fifty millions of inhabrtants— 
among whom, for centuries, the Britons could hardly form a dis. 
tinguishable ingredient—is really ludicrous. 

ln fact, wherever plain good sense has been applied to the 
subject, free from the misleading influence of personal interest, 
the absurdity of all apprehensions on the score of colonization 
has sufficiently appeared. Lord Cornwallis saw it distinctly; 
and, in contemplating freedom of trade to India, as that which 
not only ought to happen, but that which, in fact, would, to all 
appearance, very soon happen, he declared, that nothing was 
wanting but arrangements for a tolerable administration of jus- 
tice, to render all the colonization which would ensue, in the 
highest degree advantageous. In his minute in council, of the 
1ith of February 1793 (one of the noblest monuments of his 
government), on the reform of the administration of justice 
in India, he says, ‘ Should the restrictions on the trade be 
‘tween this country and Britain be withdrawn, or lessened, 
* it will create a further necessity for strengthening the hands of 
« justice. The idea of the agents of Europeans, or the officers 
‘ of government, being able to commit oppression with impunity, 
‘ must be eradicated. The people will then feel themselves secure 
‘ in their persons and property ; aud a spirit of industry will aui- 
‘ mate both the manufacturer and the cultivator of the land. The 
“ agents of European traders may then pervade every part of the 
‘ country without injury to the people; and it will be enriched, im 
‘ proportion to the extent of their demands for its produce and 
‘manufactures.’ 2d. Rep. by Sel. Com. 1810, p. 108. 

After such a hint as this, the Directors cannot pretend to be 
taken at unawares. If the very highest of their own servants 
are so deeply impressed with these opinions, they may form a 
judgment of what are the sentiments of the rest of their coun- 
trymen. 

The authority of Lord Wellesley is, to the honour of his 
judgment and frankness, clearly and strongly on the same side 
of the question. In arguing with the directors the question of 
indulgences to private trade, he was led_.to consider their objec- 
tion drawn from the pretended danger of colonization. He 
turns it to their eye on all its sides; and exposes its futility, m 
every supposeable state of circumstances. He shows, that the 
powers of the Government, whether in the hands of the Compa- 
ny or in any other hands, are not destroyed by granting, whether 
more or less of the freedom of trade. He concludes with a re- 
mark which is but too often applicable to the policy of the Com- 
pany. ‘It is remarkable,’ he says, ‘that the principle which 
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“has hitherto regulated the commercial intercourse between In- 
¢dia and England (2. e. the monopoly principle) has actually 
‘occasioned the very evils which it was intended to avert. 
¢ The operation of this erroneous principle (é. e, the monopoly 
¢ principle) has forced the trade between Iudia and Europe from 
‘achannel in which it could have been controlled and regulat- 
‘ed without difficulty, into the hands of foreign nations, where 
‘it-canvot, without considerable difficulty, be subjected to any 
‘degree of control, regulation or restraint. The same mis- 
‘taken policy has invited from Europe and America adven- 
‘turers of every description ; and by the number and activity 
‘of these foreign agents, has menaced the foundations of your 
‘commercial and political interests throughout every part of 
‘Asia, and even within your own dominions.’—‘ It does not,’ 
headds, ‘ appear probable that any increase of the private Bri- 
‘tish trade of India would necessarily produce a proportional 
‘augmentation in the number of British agents resorting to 
‘your dominions ; the British merchants now resident in India 
‘being equal to the conduct of much more extensive concerns, 
‘and likely to be employed by persons engaged in commercial 
‘concerns at home, who might easily conduct their operations 
‘with India through those British subjects actually established 
within your domimions. On the other hand, foreigners ge- 
‘nerally deal directly with the natives, or with foreign houses of 


‘agency.’* 

1 we were not unaccountably disposed, indeed, to consider 
every thing in India as an exception to what holds in all other 
places, we should scarcely require authority for so very plain a 
proposition. Does it follow, because Britain opens her ports 
to.all the nations of the earth, that Britain is inundated 
with foreigners, or colonized by all the different nations who 
flock to her shores? No: The people of the different na- 
tious who trade with her, hardly ever have any concern with 
More than a few mercantile houses at her trading sea-ports ; 
because it is the interest of individuals to have ready at these 
sea-ports the goods for which foreigners present a demand ; 
and because the foreigners obtain them cheaper from these 
merchants, than by employing agents to collect them up and 
down the country for themselves. But it is very evident, that 
the causes which produce these effects in England, must pro- 
duce them in India. Nay, in this latter country, a free 
trade would have the immediate effect of diminishing the num- 
ber of Europeans now employed in collecting and preparing the 
ivestment, and of throwing a much greater proportion of the 
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* Letter from the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, 
ated Fort William, 30th September 1800, parag. 61 to 67. 
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commercial labour into the hands of the natives. The great 
saving of expense that would accompany the substitution, would 
alone ensure its universal adoption: Nor is it possible to ac. 
count for the employment of so many Europeans in this branch 
of the Company’s service, without taking into consideration 
the patronage and appointments that are thus provided for it 
dependents. A free trade, therefore, would obviously have the 
effect of diminishing, instead of increasing, the European popu. 
lation. And here, again, we have an exemplitication of Lond 


Wellesley’s striking remark, that the Company’s expedients are | 


apt to produce the very cunsequeuces which they pretend that it 
is their wish to avoid. 

Capital is the instrument of trade. Without capital, ther 
is no such thing as trade ; and trade is always, ceteris parzbu, 
in exact proportion to capital. But Lord Wellesley says, ‘The 
‘produce and manufactures of the British territories in India 
‘have increased to an extent far exceeding the amount which 
‘ the capital applicable to the purchase of the Company’s i» 
‘ vestment can embrace.* How cruel, then, is the treat 
ment of our Indian subjects, if this inadequate capital is all that 
we will allow to approach them! How absurd our policy, i 
we allow the capital of foreigners to employ itself without lim 
tation in this productive field, while we mgidly exclude from it 
our own! In a very remarkable document, the Third Report 
from the Special Committee of Directors on the Private Trade, 
in March 1802, the Company declared themselves absolutely 
without resources for trade. ‘The Company’s investment) 
say they, ‘has been usually provided from three sources—Sut- 
‘plus revenue, which is now absorbed by the state ;—the for 
* tunes of individuals to be remitted home ;—and the sale of the 
* Europe exports in India. As the private traders have inter 
* cepted the second, and forestalled the third, it is but just, 
‘on behalf of the Company, to call on them to point out what 
* still remains.’+ With submission, we think it would be 4 
very unreasonable call. What possible concern have the pri- 
vate traders in finding resources for the Company? But a very 
reasonable observation on the part of the traders, and of the 
nation at large, would be, that if the East India Company are 
without resources for carrying on the Indian trade, the more 
reason there is that others should be allowed to engage in it. 

Of the incapacity of the company to carry on the trade to 
India, Lord Wellesley presented them with a pretty forcible 
proof in 1800. ‘ From the accompanying statements,’ says 
his Lordship, ‘ Your Honourable Court will observe, that the 


* Letter, ut supra, par. 31. + Report, p. 22, 
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trade of America and Portugal, with the port of Calcutta alone, 
in. 1799-1500, amounted to—imports 8,181,005 Sicca rupees— 
exports 7,130,372 Sicca rupees. On the other hand, the im- 
orts of the British subjects in the year 1799-1800, amounted 
gnly to. 4,787,101 Sicca rupees, and the exports to 6,766,649.* 
Atthus appears, that the resources of the Company are not ade- 
_quate to one half of the trade actually carried on,—not to speak 
of what might easily be carried on. 
_ As far back as the year 1799, Mr. Dundas (the late Lord Mel- 
ville) admitted, in his budget speech on the 12th of March, that 
the Company were so completely stript of funds for carrying on 
the trade, that ‘the purchase of investments had been made prin- 
. pepelly by money raised on loans at a high rate of interest, from 
‘which the debts in India had increased beyond ‘all reasonable 
‘bounds.’+ In the year 1800, on the same occasion, he said, 
that ‘ the great supply by which the trade had heen carried on, 
‘was from loans, which would appear in the addition made to 
‘the debts.’{ And as there has beena regular deficit in the finan- 
ees of the Company from that period to the present, it follows, 
without any further proof in detail, that the commerce must have 
_ been every year supported by the same ruinous expedient. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the investment has diminished. 
» We have already exhibited an account, containing the amount 
_ of the Company’s Indian investment. ‘The following is a state- 
ment of the profit and loss on that investment. 
ear. Profit. Loss. 
1798-9 «+000 £298,014. 0+00+£—— 
1799-1800.. ee 413,765 -esee 
1800-1 -+e00% 533,674.0000% 
1B8O1-2+e+e0+ 746,851 ecoeee 
1802-3 .+ee06 SOL,75Qeree+s 
18O03S-4.e0-0+ 115,393 e000. 
1804-5 -eecee 92,186 -..ee- 
1805-G.eceee 11,472 eevee 
1806-7 «+000 sevese 264,288§ 
Such is the prosperous result of the Company’s import trade 
from their own dominions. With regard to their exports, they 
content themselves, in the same memorable document, with a 
general declaration, that ‘it is well known, that since the 
‘commencement of the war in 1798, they have in general lost 
‘by them.’ But a trade which exhibits such a picture of 
profitand loss, and which is carried on upon a capital totally 
t Sect? ee ee ae length, and with authoritative exactness, in 
the Asiatic An. Keg. vol. 1.—Proceedings in Parl. p. 114. 
+ Ibid. vol. 2. p.20. § Exposition, &c. ut supra, No.(A)p. 29. ¥f Ib. p. 2. 
VOL. XIX. NO. 37. 31 
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borrowed, at a large interest, is surely a most unpromising con- 
cern. Yetthough the Company lost by their exports, it is clear 
that merchants of other nations, trading without a monopoly, 
could gain ; since, by the statement of Lord Wellesley, which 
we have inserted above, the cargoes voluntarily carried to Cal- 
cutta by the Americans and Portuguese, exceeded the cargoes 


they carried back ; and nearly doubled, in the same year, the, 


amouut of imports into that province, by all descriptions of Bri. 
tish subjects. 

The truth is, however, that it is absurd to suppose, that the Di- 
rectors of a joint stock concern should ever trade on the terms of 
private merchants. Whatever advantage the private merchant 
may gain in saving expense, im saving time, by the utmost vigi- 
lance, by the severest labour, by the keenest pursuit of informa- 
tion,—is all his own advantage. He is therefore prompted to 
make all those exertions, and submit ‘to all those privations on 
which success in business essentially depends. The gains of a 
joint stock concern, on the other hand, are the gains of the proé 
prietors ; and a very small share of them, at best, the gains of the 
Directors. The Directors have, therefore, no adequate interest to 
make those exertions which success in trade requires; but they 
have an iuterest in so managing the joint concern, as to make it, 
if possible, useful to themselves, though, by that means, less pro- 
ductive to the owners of stock. The ways of obtaining such 
oblique advantages are innumerable. One of them, and that a 
standing and remarkable one, is the increase of patronage, the 
multiplying the number of persons in the employment of the Com- 
pany, and increasing their emoluments. These emoluments, of 
which the disposal is in the hands of the Directors, are, in a se- 
condary sense, their emoluments. In all purchases, too, made by 
the Company, the Directors, if they do not make them from them- 
selves, in their separate character of private merchants, (and there 
are various ways of doing this in secure privacy), can often make 
them from some friend or relation; or from some dealer, who 
will grant a favour in his turn for a favour received, and in regard 
to whose price it may not be adviseable to be very severe. When, 
to these causes of bad management, are added the avocations, or 
rather the overwhelming load of business, arising from the go- 
vernment of a great empire, who does not see that commercial 
prosperity, in the present circumstances of the Company, is @ 
moral impossibility? Set the British cabinet at the head of a 
great mercantile concern, and what sort of management would it 
be reasonable to expect ? 

It is curious to observe the language which has been held b 
Chairmen, and other functionaries, at different times. In 1806, 
when Lord Morpeth, in the House of Commons, exhibited 
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the large deficit in the Company’s finances, and when an ho- 
nourable member hinted something about the necessity they 
would be under of coming to a loan, the allegation was treated 
asa gros. calumny—as an unfounded defamation—as an impu- 
tation highly injurious to the honour and credit of the Company. 
»* Lord Morretu wished to know upon what authority the Hon. 
Gentleman stated, that a loan would be wanted for the India Com- 
pany? He certainly had made no such statement, in bringing for- 

the Company’s affairs; nor did he hear any such thing men- 
tioned by any of his Majesty’s Ministers in that House. 

‘ Mr. Granr also disclaimed, on the part of the Company, the re- 
een of their affairs made by the Hon. Gentleman, and which 

could not suffer to pass uncontradicted. He knew nothing of any 
loan proposed or desired by the Company :—they stood not in need 
ofsuch assistance ; nor did he hear any thing of any such proposi- 
tion with which their authority or wishes were connected.” 

This was on the 16th of July 1806. On the 26th of April, 1808, 
Mr. Grant ‘ presented a petition from the East India Company, 
stating the various expenses the company had been obliged to incur, 
and praying that 1,200,000/. due to the Company by Government, 

igtt be paid them; and that a further sum might be advanced by 
on loan,—making in all 2,400,000/.’+ 

ith regard to the 1,200,000/, here coolly set down as a debt 
due'to the Company, it was, in truth, a disallowed claim. In 
1808, the accounts between the public and the Company were 
refetred to the Select Committee, who reported that 1,500,000/. 
was the balance due to the Company.t This balance was paid ; 
ad Mr. Dundas, then Secretary of the Board of Control, de- 
dared, that the account between the Company and the public 
was closed.§ The Company, however, expressed dissatisfac- 
top with this adjustment ;—and, in the very teeth of a Parlia- 
mentary settlement, presented their disallowed claim as a debt. 
The entire sum, of 2,400,000/. was, in truth, a loan; of which, 
however, it was wished, we see, that only one half should be at 
the credit of the Company. in 1807, a petition was presented 
for leave to increase the bond debts of the Cumpany—that is, to 

w money on their bonds ;—and the increase, so made, is 
stated to have been 2,572,875/. on the first of March 1808.7 Tn 
1809, the 1,500,000 paid by Government in name of balance 
on the adjustment of the accounts, with the issue of 756,700/. of 
bonds, supplied the deficiency. In the year 1310, a new peti- 
tion was presented ; and a new loan of a million and a half for 
the Company was raised on exchequer bills. In the year 1811, 
another petition was presented, exhibiting a deficit for that year 


* Proceedings in Parliameut.—Asiatic An. Reg. 1806, p.287. 
t Ibid, for 1808, p.410. + First Report from the Select Committee, 1808. 
$ Cobbett’s Parl. Debates, vol. xiv. p.972. (J Exposition, Xo. ut supra, p. 29 
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of 2,038,948/.—and a new loan of 2,000,000/. was permitted to 
be raised on the Company’s bonds, It thus appears that a sup. 
ply of about 2,000,000/. annually, from the people, whom 
exclude from a share of the India trade, is absolutely necessary 
to keep the Company afloat. Since 1807, they have received, ou 
their own or Parliamentary account, about 10,000,000 of the 
money of the British people ;—and, in the estimate of the pay. 
ments and receipts for the year, ist March 1811 to 1st March 
1812, the deficit is stated at 3,531,673/.*—Such is the support 
the nation is deriving from its East India empire ! 

Under these extraordinary payments at home, has there beens 
surplus, for the liquidation of debt abroad? There has beena 
positive deticiency :—The revenues of India have not sufficed for 
the expenses of India. 

Years. Net Deficiency. 
1GOT-B oes vceccccccceessoceSS70 341 
IOODDa'05:0-005 <0 0% eooeee 191,281 
1809-10 (estimate).-+++++++++ 119,806 

The utmost that such heavy demands upon the home treasury 
has been able to effect, has been a reduction of the deficit in In. 
dia. It was in 1806-7, the year before the loans in England, 
3,253,981/. ;+ and it would have continued as great, but for the 
extraordinary sums extracted from the people of England. 

One great cause of these oppressive demands upon the home 
exchequer, was that part of the Indian debt, payment of which 
was demandable, at the option of the creditor, in London, 
Great efforts have been making to extinguish that option, A 
loan was opened at an interest of 8 per cent., the same interest 
as that of the optional loans. It'was chiefly desired that the 
optional debts should be subscribed to the new loan ; and for 
this purpose they were received at par; and certain accommo- 
dations, which were supposed of great importance in remitting 
the interest of the new loan, were presented as a bonus. This 
had its effect. By the amount of the optional debts subscribed, 
with that of the cash received on the same grounds, and em- 
ployed in paying off the optional debts, a considerable propor- 
tion of them was rendered payable only in India. The Com- 
pany, however, knew not when to stop. The success of this 
measure stimulated them to another. .. They now opened a loap 
for the reduction of interest from § to 6 per cent. ‘This is 4 
proceeding which, by the best accounts we have yet received, (for 
we have not received any that are very full and explanatory,) lias 
been much worse than unsuccessful ; for ithas created the high 
est alarm, disgust and disaffection. lt has created what may be 


-——_-- 


* East India Annual Renenue Accounts, May 1811, p. 57. 
t Exposition of the Company’s Revenues, ut supra, p.71. 
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dalled a complete run upon the Company ; and it is affirmed, 

that not another shilling demandable in England will be left for 

ent in India. In conformity with this mformation, it is sta- 

‘in the accounts of the Company, that in the year ending 1st 

May 1810, no subscription of debts whatever had been obtain- 
ed.* 


We here close abruptly these few remarks on the finances and 
tmde of India ; and we have been induced to press them at this 
fime on the consideration of our readers, by the recollection, 
that a crisis is fast approaching, when we must make our election 
between the present ora different system. ‘To let such an op- 

ity pass away, without any attempt at reformation, will 

not merely be shameful. ‘Things are now come to that pass, 

when the evils of mismanagement will not be negative. The 

. tom questions which relate to the Government of India, 
ill occupy us on another occasion. 
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Letters on the Evils of the Exportation of Cotton yarns, By W. 
Radcliffe. 1s, 6d. 

Anecdotes, illustrative of the Manners and History of Europe 
uring the reigns of Charles II, James II. Wiiham Ill. and Qu@ 
Anne. By J. P. Malcolm, F.S.A, 8vo. 12s. ! 

The Cabinet of Entertainment; a new and select Co} Moa of 
Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, &c with Solutions. 18m 12% 

ransactions of the Geological Society. Vol.1, % 
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Rules for the management of Negro Slaves. By a Professional 
Planter. 8vo. 8s. 

Adultery and Patriotism ; a short Letter to Sir F. Bardett, M.p, 
By an Elector of Westminster. 1s. 6d. 

Letters to John Aikin, M. D. on his volume of Vocal Poetry, and 
on his Kssays on Song-writing. By J. Plumptre, B.D. 12mo. %, 

The Alien; or, an Answer to Mr. Greville’s Statement with rey 
pect to Mr. Naldi’s Action for Arrears, By G. Naldi. 3s. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes and Prices, 
Corrected to August 1811. 8vo. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 

The American Review of History and Politics, and General Re- 
pository of Literature and State Papers. No. III. 6s. 

The East-India Register and Directory, corrected to the 27th of 
August, 1811. By J. Mathison, and A.W. Mason. .12mo. 83, 

The Principles and Ends ot Philosophy. By R. Saumares esq, 
F.R.E.L. 8vo. 6s. 

The Works of Confucius, containing the original Text, with 
Translation ; to which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Chinese Lay 
guage and Character. ByJ.Marsham. 4to. 51. 5s. in boards, S 
rampvor printed. 

Elements of Chemistry. By J. Webster. 8vo. 7s. 

New Mercantile Tables for expeditiously ascertaining the amount 
of Goods sold by the Cwt. of 112 lib., at any Price from One Far 
thing to 2/. per Cwt.; or by the Ton, from 1s. to 400/. per To, 
each Table extending from 1 lib. to 4000 Cwt. By J. Houghton 
$vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. 

A short historical Account of the Silk Manufacture in England, 
from its introduction down to the present time. By S. Sholl. 3. 

Botanical Magazine, continued by John Sims, M. D. Vol, 34 
8vo, Ii. Is. 

Etymologicon Universale; or, Universal Etymological Dictonary, 
By. W. Whiter 4to. Vol.1. Parts 1. & 2. 44. 4s. 

British Review, No. III. 

American Review, No. III. 

The Reflector, No. III. 

NOVELS. 

Frederick de Montford; a Novel. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 

The Spirit of the Book ; or, Memoirs of Caroline Princess of Has- 
burgh. 3 vol. 1. 5s. 

The Cavern; or, the Two Sisters: a Translation of the French 
Tale of Le Souterrain, ou les deux Sceeurs. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of Paul Plaintive, compiled from origit- 
al Documents. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d~ 

New Canterbury Tales ; or, Glories of the Garrison. By O, Out- 

‘ne. 12mo. 5s. 
» Otsburg ; or, the Carmelite Monk: a Romanee. 4 vol. 21s. 
T and Juliet ; or Influence of first Principles. 4 vol. 20s. 
Elnathy, or the Ages of Man; an Historical Romance. 3vol. 13s. 
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The Inhabitants of the Earth, or the Follies of Woman, By A. 
F. Holstein. S3vol. 16s. 6d. 
* The Welch Mountaineer. By A.Mawer. 2 vol. 7s. 

Virginia, or the Peace of Amiens, 4 vol, 24s. 
) The Caledonian Banditti, or Heir of Duncaethal; a Romance. By 
Mrs. Smith. 3vol. 10s. 

The Cousins, or a Woman’s Promise and Lover’s Vow, 3 vol. 15s, 

Eugenie et Mathilde, ou Memoires de la Famille du Comte de Re- 
yel. 3vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Santas de Montenos, or Annals of a Patriot Family ; founded on 
recent Facts. By W. Ticken esq. 3 vol. 18s. 

Sense and Sensibility. ByaLady. 3 vol. 15s. 
ho POETRY. 

Poems. By W. R. Spencer. 8vo. 10s. 

oF Bullion Debate ; a Serio comic-satiric Poem, By W. Pitt. 
9%. 6d. 
; Lines addressed to Mrs. Hay Drummond, on the singular circum- 
glance attending the Interment of her first Child in the Parish Church 
of ry, in Northumberland, By the Rev. G. Wilkins, A. M. 
9%, 6d. 

The Figured Mantle and the Bridal Day, with other Poems, Bya 
Bussex Clergyman, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
» The Triumph of Religion; a sacred Poem, in Four Parts, Fools- 

78. 

é Plants; Poem. Canto III. & IV. By W. Tighe, esq. 8vo. 

The Minstrels of Winandermere ; a Poem. By C, Farish, B. D. 
Poolscap. 4s. 

Ode on the Present State of Europe. By T.G. Lace. 2s. 
) The Inundation ; a Poem. 1s. 

Original Poetry, consisting of Fugitive Pieces, by a Lady lately de- 
veased ; and Miscellaneous Poems by several Authors, including 
some Foreign Pieces, with Translations, never before published. 5s, 

Poems on various Subjects; including Education of the Poor; an 
Indian Tale; and the Offering of Isaac. 12mo. 8s. 
" » The Battle of Albuera; a Poem. 3s. 

Poems and Letters. By the late W. J. Roberts, with some ac- 
count of his Life. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Capital ; a satirical and sentimental Poem, dedicated to the 
Earl of Stanhope. 2s. 6d. 
», Carlton House Fete, or the Disappointed Bard, in a series of Ele- 
ee to which is added, Curiosity in Rage, an Elegy. By P. Pin- 

? esq. Qs. 6d. 

The Regent’s Fete, or the Prince and his Country. By E, Fitz- 
gerald, esq. 2s. 6d. 

Poems on Moral and Religious subjects ; to which are prefixed 
Introductory Remarks on a course of Female Education. By A. 
Flowerden. ‘Third edition, containing several additional Poems. 5s. 


*\ Pastorals, Second Edition ; to which is added Pastorella ; a Rural 
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Tale. By the late George Smith, landscape painter, of Chichester, 
7s. 

The Banks of Wye; a Poem. By R. Bloomfield. Foolsc. §, 

Ballads, Romances, and other Poems, By Muss Anna Porter, 
igmo. 7s. 

The Art of English Poesie. Construed into three Books; the 
first, of Poets and Poesie ; the second, ot Proportion ; the third of 
Ornament. By George Puttenham. 410. i. 8s. 

Translations from ancient Irish Manuscripts, and other Poems, 
By J. Martin. 8vo. 7s. 

Poems on Subjects connected with Scriptire. By S. Newman, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Rapsody; or, a Wreath for the Brow of Buonaparte, 4to. 55, 

The Ghosts of Nelson, Pitt, and Moore. 1s. 6d. 

Bannockburn, a Poem. vo. 8s. 

_ Craig Phadric, Visions of Sensibility, with Legendary Tales, 
and Occasional Pieces. By D. Carey, author of * Lhe Reign of 
Fancy,’~-* Pleasures of Nature,’ &c. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. if 
boards, 

Poems by John Lee Lewes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lines Sacred to the Memory of the Reverend James Grahame, 
author of the Stbbath, 4to, 2s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The West tadies defended against the Accusations of their Calum: 
hiators, or Facts versus Prejudices. 2s. 6d. 

A few Reflections on passing Events. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, M. P. on the Subject of Reform it 
the Representation of the People in Parliament. By W. Roscoe, 


esq. Is. 

The Oriental Exposition; presenting to the United Kingdom an 
open trade to India and China. By S. F. Waddington, esq. 8v0. 
5s. 

The Political Review and Monthly Mirror of the Times, No.1. 
(to be continued Monthly.) 2s. 

Reflections on the possible Existence, and supposed Expediency, 
of National Bankruptcy. By Peter Richard Hoare, esq. 2s. 6d. 

The People. By anunlettered Man. 8vo. 6s, 

‘The Speech of the Right Honourable Lord King in the House of 
Lords, July 2d, 1811, upon the second reading of Earl Sianhope’s 
Bill respecting Guineas and Bank Notes, 2s, : 

Substance of two Speeches of H. Thornton, esq. on the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the Report of the Bullion Committee, 
May 7 and 14, 1811. 2s. 6d, a 

Substance of two Speeches delivered in the House of Commomts 
by the Right Honourable G. Canning, May 8 and 13, i811, on the 

port for inquiring into the high price of Bullion, 3s. 6d. 

A Statement and Investigation of Bills brought into Parliament, 
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by W. Wilberforce, esq. M. P. for securing charitable donations, By 
P, Lovelass. 8vo. 

An impartial Examination of the Merits and Demerits of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, as Commander-in-Chief, By 
J, Bragge. ts. 6d. 

An Address to the People of the United States. By the Honour 
able R. Smith, 1s. 6d. 

‘The Speech of Mr. Johnstone on the third reading of the Bill, 
commonly called Lord Stanhope’s Bill, July 19, 1811. 2s. Gd. 

Substance of the Speech delivered in the House of Commons, by 
the Right Honourable G. Rose, May 1811, on the Report of the 
Bullion Committee. 3s. 6d. 

The Substance of a Speech delivered by Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, in the House of Commons, on the second reading of Earl 
Stanhope’s bill. 2s, 

Money ; What it is, Its Value, &c. in Reference to Bank of Eng- 
land Notes, and any valuable Circulating Medium. By N, Cooke, 


eg. Is. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Opinion, or the Theology ot the Serpent, and the Variety of 
God. By J. Bellamy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ASermon, preached at St. Andrew and St. Anne, Blackfriars, 
belore the Society for Missions to Africa and the East, By the Re- 
verend M. Horne. 2s, 

The Dedication of the Biblia Polyglotta, to King Charles the Se- 
oad. By Brian Walton, folio, 7s, Reprinted from a fine original 


«Cs imported, 

‘Declaration against the Pope’s Supremacy. Wrote by his Ma~ 
ist Edward VI, in the year 1549. Republished, and dedicated to 
; Majesty George III1, By the Reverend John Duncan, LL, D. 
~A.S. 

The Works of Archibald M‘Lean, of Edinburgh. Volume V. 
Comprising a Paraphrase and Commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews, 12mo. 45. 

Phe Lile and death of the ever-blessed Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
ofthe World, By Jeremy Taylor, D, D. 2 vol, 24%. A new 
Edition. 

Four Sermons preached in London, May 8, 9, 10, 1811, at the 
Seventeenth General meeting of the Missionary Society. 3s. 

Points at issue between the Editor of Dr. Townson’s Work, and 
the Author of Discursory Considerations on the Hypothesis that St. 
Lake’s Gospel was the first written. Discursorily canvassed in two 
Letters. 4s. 6d. 

The Healing waters of Bethesda; a Sermon preached at Buxton 
we. June 2d, 1811. By the Réverend C, Buchanan, D. D. 
8 Od, . 

The Sin and Danger of Seclusion, considered in a charge (intended 
to be) delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Leicester. By 
the Reverend A. Burnaby, D.D. 5s. 
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A Selection of Psalms and several Hymns, for the use of the Es. 
tablished Church, 2s. 

An exposition of such of the Prophecies of Daniel as receive 
their Accomplishment under the New Testament, By the late 
Reverend M. F. Roos, A. M. ‘Translated from the German by E, 
Henderson. 8vo. 73. 

The Mosaic Creation; illustrated by discoveries and experiments 
derived from its present enlightened state of science. To which js 
prefixed, the Cosmogony of the Ancients; with reflections, intended 
to promote vital and practical religion. By the Rev. Thos. Wood, 

Maxims and Directions for Youth, on a variety of important and 
interesting subjects, calculated for private families and schools, By 
the Rev. J. Thornton. 

Saurin’s Sermons: a new and improved edition; with three new 
Sermons. Translated by Messrs, Robinson, Hunter, and Sutcliffe, 
7 vol. 8vo. 

An Address to the Heads of Families, on the Neglect ef Family 
Religion : with appropriate extracts from the Act of Parliament 
against drunkenness, gaming, swearing, and prefanation of the 
Lord’s day. By James Hargreaves, minister of the gospel at Ogden, 
near Rochdale. 

The Dairyman’s Daughter : an authenticand interesting narrative, 
In five parts. 6d. 

A Letter concerning the two first chapters of Luke; addressed to 
an editor of the improved version. 8vo. 6s. 

Sketches of sentiments on several important Theological subjects 
By J. Clarke. 12mo. 5s. 

The connexion between the simplicity of the Gospel, and the 
leading principles of the Protestant Cause; a Sermon, By John 
Kentish. . 1s. 

Sermons, preached on public occasions : with notes; and an ap 
pendix, on various important subjects, By R. Valpy,D. D. 2 vol 
Svo. 18s. 

Sermons, selected and abridged chiefly from minor authors, adapt- 
ed to the saints’ days, festivals, fasts, &c. and to general occasions, 
&c. &c. for the use of families. By the Rev.S. Clapham. Vol. Ill 
8vo. 13s. 

Eight Discourses delivered before the University of Oxford, at St 
Mary’s, 1811, at the lecture founded by the late J. Bampton, By 
J. Bidlake, D.D. 8vo. 8s. 

Sacred Truth : unfolded in a course-of practical lectures on the 
principal doctrines of Christianity, and relative duties of life. By 
the Rev. S. Pigott, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 

The three Eras of Light: being two discourses preached before 
the University of Cambridge, July 1, 1810. By the Rev. C. Bu- 
chanan, D. D. 2s. 6d. 

Cookson’s Prayer Book : complete in 28 weekly numbers, 9d each, 
er elegantly bound, containing the Administration of the Sacrament, 
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the Psalter, or Psalms of David, a Companion to the Altar, the Ar- 
ticles of Religion, &c. &c. 

A Sermon, preached before the Society for Missions to Africa and 
the East, June4, 1811. By the Rev. M. Horne. Qs. 

The Advantages of Early Piety unfolded and displayed in a series 
of plain discourses addressed to young people. By the Rev. J. 
Thornton. I2mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Duty of Christians to partake of the Afflictions of the Gos- 

considered and enforced in a Discourse delivered at Portsmouth, 

on Wednesday, June 26, 1811, before a Society of Unitarian Chris- 

jansestablished in the South of England for promoting the genuine 

ledge of the Scriptures, and the Practice of Virtue, by the Dis- 
tiibution of Books. By Thomas Rees, 1s. sewed. 

Observations on some important Points of Divinity, chiefly those 
in Controversy between the Arminians and Calvinists. Extracted 
from an Author of the 17th century. By Ely Bates, esq. 2d edi- 
tionwith Additions. 6s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A View of the present State of Sicily, its Rural Economy, Po- 
pilation and Produce, particularly in the County of Modica. With 
ai Appendix, containing Observations on its general Character, Cli- 
mate,and Resources. By Thomas Wright Vaughan, esq. 4to. 1/, 
ils. 6d. boards. 

Geological Travels, vol. II. and III. containing Travels in Eng- 
ve By J. A. De Luc, F. R.S. Translated from the French. 

4s, 

Travels in Iceland during the summer of the year 1810; with 

aps, and upwards of 30 Engravings, many of which are coloured 
ip the most handsome manner. Inone vol. 4to. Price 3/. 3s. in 


t} This Work contains the Observations made in that interesting 
. Island, by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Baronet, Mr. HoLLanp, 
and Mr. Bricut. A Preliminary Dissertation, on the histery 
. and literature of Iceland, precedes the journal of the travellers. 
In the journal is described the country, the hot springs, volca- 
noes, and other natural curiosities, and also the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants; followed by distinct chapters on 
_ tural, political, and ecclesiastical affairs ; on the present state 
Of literature ; on natural history, botany, and mineralogy. 
A Journal of a Tour in Iceland, in the summer of 1809. By 
William Jackson Hooker, F. L.S,and member of the Wernerian So- 
iety of Edinburga. 10s. 6d. 
luyt’s Collection of the Early Voyages, Travels, and Disco- 
veries of the English nation, Vol. 4. 4to. 3/. 3s, 
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NOTICE. 


eae 


Sin¢t the historical account of the new system of Education, 
contained in this Number, was printed, several circumstances hay 
occurred which deserve to be noticed. In particular, the exttapp 
dinary and praiseworthy activity displayed by some of the most di. 
tinguished members of the Establishment, merits the attention@ 
every friend to the country, and its poorer inhabitants. Into the of 
gin of these exertions, and the probable motives of their chief py, 
trons, we shall not be very scrupulous to inquire. If they real 
lead to the great object which they profess to have in view, we dt 
satisfied. In places where there are as many children of Church} 
England parents, and also as many of dissenting parents, as may suf 
fice to support a school on either of the plans, great and unmingll 
good will result from each description of persons establishings 
school. In all other places, we have shown, in the article alluded, 
the competition will do harm. 

But it is fit that, in bestowing our humble tribute of applauem 
the sincere and honest promoters of what is called the * National I» 
stitution,’ we should guard our readers against theintrigues of anothet 
class of persons who would most willingly turn the enlightened gal 
of the former excellent characters to a very different use. Weyas 
over the unaccountable circumstance, of the members of the Estth 
lishment (as those monopolists of religious reputation style them 
selves) never having discovered, till late in the year 181}, the nete- 
sity of educating the poor at all,—of their never having dreamtd 
such a thing, until the friends of Mr. Lancaster’s method, many 
them, nay most of them, members of the Establishment al 
chiefly Mr. Lancaster himself, had succeeded, by great exertionstn 
activity, in spreading his system widely over the country. This dit 
ficulty we pass by ; and content ourselves with entering a protests 
gainst the attempt manifestly now making to deter persons from sup 
porting Mr. Lancaster, under the penalties of being reputed en 
mies tothe Church. If such a foul design should succeed, and the 
cause of Mr. Lancaster be deserted, it requires nu great discerfment 
to foresee a speedy abatement of the sudden and not very explicable 
zeal for education which the persons in question have justat this me 
ment happened to be stricken withal, Having put down the om 
system by clamour and intrigue, we vehemently suspect, they would 
suffer the other to languish and die away. That such is the design of 
not a few professing themselves friends of the Establishment, weart 
entitled to conclude, from the efforts which they are making, ne 
merely to encourage Dr, Bell’s plan, but at the same time to obstruct 
Mr. Lancaster's ;—efforts hitherto, no doubt, very harmless—butnet 
the less to be reprobated on that account, nor the less to be gua 
against by such as know the powers of calumay and trick, under the 
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tronage of men who disgrace their clerical character by perverting 
it to political purposes. 

One of the last attempts of this kind which have been made, de- 
serves to be particularized, in justice to the illustrious Personage 
whose name has been made subservient to it, The Prince Regent 
being applied to, as the head of the Church, to lend the high sanc- 
tion of his patronage to the ‘ National Institution,’ acceded to a re- 

so fair and reasonable, that we dare to say the most zealous 
jends of the other system could find nothing to blame init. His 
Royal Highness had already evinced his warm anxiety for the plan 
of Mr. Lancaster,—had munificently contributed to the funds of his 
Institution,—and had condescended to place himself at the head of 
its promoters. When a scheme,—of a more limited nature indeed, 
but in its general and professed intention equally laudable,—a scheme 
for instructing the poor belonging to the Establishment, was submit 
ted by the dignitaries of the Church to the consideration of the 
Prince, it was impossible for him to avoid wishing it well, as a friend 
of education,—or to hesitate, as head of the Establishment, in ex- 
tending to it a portion of the patronage which he had so liberally 
bestowed upon the other institution. And yet, this favour, not only 
ite. consistent with his Royal Highness’s good wishes towards Mr. 
ter, but in truth flowing from the same source, his anxiety for 
the education of all the poor of his realm, has been represented— 
falsely and daringly represented—as a pledge of the Prince having 
‘given up Mr. Lancaster.” To refute this base calumny, is, we 
trust, unnecessary. A due respect for the Royal person thus tra- 
duced, forbids any such vindication. But, if any of his subjects 
should be so ignorant of his character as to lend an ear to such insi- 
dious tales, and suffer their affections to be weaned from him,—we 
might inform them, that, since the period alluded to, his Royal 
Highness has paid the sum of three hundred guineas towards the 
funds of the Lancaster Institution. 

We cannot conclude this Notice, without apologising to our read- 
_ @s for an omission in the present Number, rendered unavoidable by 

the space which the important and pressing questions of Education 
‘and West Indian policy have occupied. We mean, our having left to 
the next Number, the subject of SirS. Romilly’s bills for the amend- 
went of the Criminal Law. To that eminent person himself no ex- 
Cusé is required. His known zeal in behalf of the questions, now 

temporary considerations necessarily preferred—(for, to which 
of the great interests of mankind has this excellent man ever prov- 
ed a lukewarm friend ?)—will sufficiently excuse us, in his eyes,for 
this neglect of a subject which we have most reluctantly postponed. 
We purpose, in the next Number, to call the attention of ourreaders 
teit; and, if possible, we shall at the same time take into consider- 
ation, the admirable work of Mr. Bentham, ‘ sur les Peines et les Re- 
compenses,’ lately given to the world by Mr. Dumont with his usual 
felicity of execution, 





